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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


December  1956 


Series:    mi -14-3 


SUMMARY  STATISTICS:   GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES 


The  largest  mineral  producing  State  in  1954  was  Texas.  The  value  of  shipments  for  all 
mineral  industries  in  Texas  was  $4.  3  billion,  amounting  to  29  percent  of  the  total  for  all  States. 
The  total  number  of  employees  at  mineral  operations  in  Texas  was  128  thousand,  or  17  percent 
of  the  total  for  all  States.  In  terms  of  value  of  shipments  the  second  ranking  State  was  California, 
with  shipments  of  $1.5  billion  and  employment  of  38  thousand.  The  next  ten  ranking  States  in 
order  of  importance,  as  measured  by  value  of  shipments,  were  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming. 
In  terms  of  employment,  the  ranking  was  somewhat  different,  reflecting  the  much  higher  labor 
requirements  per  dollar  of  shipments  for  coal  mining  than  for  oil  and  gas  field  operations. 
Ranked  in  terms  of  employment,  Pennsylvania  was  second,  with  employment  of  102  thousand, 
and  value  of  shipments  of  $1.1  billion,  and  the  next  ten  ranking  States  were  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,    California,    Oklahoma,    Louisiana,    Illinois,    Ohio,    Kansas,    Michigan,    and  Minnesota. 

For  metal  mining  the  first  three  ranking  States  in  terms  of  value  of  shipments  were 
Minnesota,  Utah,  and  Arizona  and  in  terms  of  employment,  Minnesota,  Arizona,  and  Michigan. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  alone  accounted  for  22  percent  of  all  value  of  shipments  from  metal 
mining  operations,  Arizona  accounted  for  14  percent,  and  the  other  Mountain  States  combined 
accounted  for  37  percent. 

For  coal  mining  the  first  three  ranking  States  in  terms  of  both  value  of  shipments  and 
employment  were  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The  value  of  shipments  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  accounted  for  35  percent  of  the  United  States  total,  included  $454  million 
for  bituminous  coal  mining  and  $409  million  for  anthracite  mining.  West  Virginia  accounted  for 
26  percent  of  the  total  value  of  coal  mine  shipments,  Kentucky  for  11  percent,  and  the  East 
North  Central  States  for   15  percent. 

For  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction  the  first  three  ranking  States,  in  terms 
of  value  of  shipments,  were  Texas,  California,  and  Louisiana,  and  in  terms  of  employment, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  Texas  alone  accounted  for  45  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
shipments  for  these  industries,  the  other  three  West  South  Central  States  accounted  for  20 
percent,    and  California  accounted  for   14  percent. 

For  the  nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining  industries,  the  first  three  ranking 
States  were  California,  Texas,  and  Florida  in  terms  of  value  of  shipments,  and  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  in  terms  of  employment.  However,  there  was  little  concentration  in 
these  industries,  California  accounting  for  only  9  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shipments.  The 
three  highest  ranking  Geographic  Divisions  were  the  South  Atlantic  States  with  18  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  shipments,  the  East  North  Central  States,  with  17  percent,  and  the  West  South 
Central  States,    with  16  percent. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


COVERAGE  OF  THE  CENSUS. --The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  covers  all  known 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  minerals  or  in  developing  mineral  properties 
except  very  small  establishments  and  certain  noncommercial  operations.  Small  establishments 
were  excluded  if  the  value  of  shipments  and  services  performed  for  others  in  1954  amounted  to 
less  than  $500,  or  if  reported  expenditures  were  less  than  this  amount.  The  production  of 
minerals,  such  as  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  is  also 
excluded,  as  is  the  production  of  such  items  by  highway  contractors  and  manufacturing  plants 
for  their  own  use  if  they  did  not  maintain  separate  records  for  the  mining  activities.  The  census 
includes,  however,  mining  establishments  operated  entirely  to  serve  other  establishments  of 
the  same  company,  such  as  mines  or  wells  serving  only  coke  ovens,  smelters,  refineries,  and 
public  utilities  operated  by  the  same  company. 

The  minerals  census  covered  establishments  meeting  the  value  criteria  whether  or  not 
they  had  employees.  The  mailing  lists  available,  however,  for  establishments  for  which  all 
labor  was  furnished  by  proprietors  or  contractors  were  somewhat  less  complete  than  those  for 
establishments  with  employees.  In  general,  it  is  believed  that  the  1954  minerals  census  reports 
provided  essentially  complete  coverage  of  production  and  development  operations.  However, 
coverage  of  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction  industries  probably  amounted  to  only 
about  97  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  and  this  undercoverage  appears  to  have  reduced 
the  over-all  minerals  census  coverage  to  about  98  percent.  Undercoverage  was  more  signifi- 
cant for  a  few  States,  particularly  for  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  where  the  apparent  coverage 
of  all  mineral  operations  in  the  State  was  only  95  percent,  and  in  Oklahoma,  where  it  may  have 
been  only  93  percent. 

INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION. --The  mining  industries,  as  defined  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification,  represent  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  extraction  of 
minerals  occurring  naturally.  They  include  exploration  and  development  of  mineral  properties 
and  contract  service  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  work  on  mineral  properties.  In 
general,  crushing,  screening,  washing,  concentration,  and  other  preparation  operations  needed 
to  render  the  material  marketable  are  included,  whether  or  not  the  preparation  plants  are 
located  at  the  mines  served.  Such  activities  as  smelting  of  metallic  ores,  petroleum  refining, 
and  production  of  cement  and  clay  products  are  excluded  and  classified  in  the  manufacturing 
industries . 


Mining  operations  which  are  carried  on  as  secondary  activities  at  manufacturing  or  other 
nonmining  establishments  such  as  stone  quarries  at  cement,  lime,  and  dimension  stone  dressing 
plants,  and  clay  pits  at  structural  clay  products  and  pottery  plants,  and  gypsum  mines  at  gypsum 
products  plants  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  minerals  census.  The  approximate  value  of  such 
excluded  mineral  production  in  1954  was  $320  million,  all  of  which  represents  mineral  products 
for  which  the  primary  production  is  classified  in  the  major  group,  Nonmetallic  Minerals,  Except 
Fuels,    Mining. 


In  the  minerals  census,  reports  were  obtained  for  the  operations  of  an  entire  establish- 
ment, showing  the  output  of  mineral  products;  operating  and  development  costs;  and  labor, 
mechanical  equipment,  and  materials  requirements.  A  mineral  establishment  is  generally 
defined  as  a  single  physical  location  where  mineral  operations  are  conducted  as  a  unit  or  are 
unified  by  common  management  or  joint  handling  of  some  part  of  the  mining  or  preparation 
process.  For  oil  and  gas  field  operations,  only  one  report  was  required  for  all  oil  and  gas  field 
operations  of  a  reporting  company  in  each  State.  For  mineral  contract  service  operations,  only 
one  report  was  required  for  all  such  operations  in  the  United  States.  (These  reports  were  clas- 
sified on  the  basis  of  the  principal  State  in  which  the  service  was  performed). 

Mining  operations  were  classified  by  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  principal 
mineral  produced  or,  if  there  was  no  production,  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  mineral  for  -which 
exploration  or  development  work  was  in  process.  For  most  mineral  industries,  secondary 
products  are  of  little  statistical  importance. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES.- -The  figured  for  number  of  employees   represent  an  average 
of   12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the    15th    of    each   month,     or    for   the    major 
group,    Crude    Petroleum    and   Natural   Gas    Extraction,    an  average  of  4  quarterly  figures  for  the 
payroll    ending  nearest  the    15th  of  March,    May,    August,    and  November. 

Separate  figures  are  shown  for  "production  and  development  workers"  and  for  "all  other 
employees."      These    figures    exclude    data   for  proprietors  and  firm  members  of  unincorporated 
concerns,    whether  or  not  they  performed  manual  labor. 

The  figures  for  employment  in  each  major  group  include  employees  of  contractors  which 
performed  services  such  as  strip  mining  and  oil  well  drilling  for  the  mineral  industries  of  the 
group. 

The  figures  for  "production  and  development  workers"  represent  employees  up  through 
the  working  foreman  level  engaged  in  manual  work,  using  tools,  operating  machines,  hauling 
materials,  loading  and  hauling  products  out  of  the  mine  in  mine  cars  or  trucks,  and  caring  for 
mines,  plants,  mills,  shops,  or  yards.  The  figures  include  miners  paid  on  a  per  ton,  car,  or 
yard  basis  and  the  men  engaged  by  them  and  paid  out  of  the  total  amount  received  by  these 
miners. 


WAGES  AND  SALARIES.  - -The  figures  for  total  wages  and  salaries  represent  the  gross 
earnings  paid  in  the  calendar  year  to  all  employees  on  the  payroll  of  mining  establishments. 
They  include  all  forms  of  compensation  such  as  salaries,  wages,  commissions,  dismissal  pay, 
bonuses,  vacation  and  sick  leave  pay,  and  compensation  in  kind;  prior  to  such  deductions  as 
employees' Social  Security  contributions,  withholding  taxes,  group  insurance,  union  dues,  and 
savings  bonds. 

MAN-HOURS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  WORKERS. --The  man-hour  figures 
represent  all  hours  actually  worked  by  production  and  development  employees  both  on  days  when 
the  mines  were  active  for  production  or  development  work  and  on  inactive  days  when  only  watch- 
men, inspectors,  repairmen,  and  other  maintenance  men  were  on  duty.  They  exclude  hours  for 
paid  vacations,  holidays,  or  sick  leave  when  the  employee  was  not  actually  at  the  mine.  Included 
are  actual  overtime  hours,  not  straight  time  equivalent  hours.  Man-hours  of  working  proprietors, 
however,    are  excluded. 

VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS. --The  value  of  shipments  figures  represent  me  value  of  all 
products  physically  shipped  from  the  establishment  during  the  year,  including  material  withdrawn 
from  stockpiles,  and  products  shipped  on  consignment  whether  or  not  sold  in  1954.  For  each 
industry,  they  include  the  value  of  all  "primary"  products  of  the  industry,  the  value  of 
"secondary"  products  which  are  primary  to  other  industries,  the  receipts  for  contract  work 
done  for  others  (except  custom  milling),  and  the  value  of  products  purchased  and  resold  without 
further  processing. 

The  value  of  shipments  figures  for  1954  represent  ''gross"  shipments  and  contain  some 
duplication  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  value  of  materials  transferred  from  one  establishment  to 
another  for  mineral  preparation  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  prepared  material  produced  there- 
from either  for  the  account  of  the  reporting  company  or  on  a  custom  or  toll  basis  for  others. 
For  all  mineral  industries,  this  duplication  in  1954  amounted  to  less  than  4  percent;  however, 
it  was  more  significant  in  metal  mining  and  coal  mining,  amounting  to  about  11  percent  for  all 
metal  mining,  for  anthracite  mining  amounting  to  29  percent,  and  for  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
mining  to   13  percent. 


I 
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VALUE  ADDED  IN  MINING. --This  measure  is  computed  by  subtracting  the  cost  of 
supplies,  fuel,  minerals  received  for  preparation,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and 
purchased  machinery  from  the  value  of  shipments  and  capital  expenditures.  Such  a  measure 
avoids  the  duplication  in  value  of  shipments  which  results  from  the  use  of  products  of  some 
establishments  as  supplies,  energy  sources,  or  materials  for  others.  Moreover,  it  provides  a 
measure  not  only  of  value  added  in  mineral  production  but  also  in  the  development  in  mineral 
properties . 

CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES. --These  figures  represent  capitalized  expenditures  made 
during  1954  for  development  and  exploration  of  mineral  properties,  for  new  construction,  and 
for  new  and  used  machinery  that  were  chargeable  to  fixed  assets  accounts  of  the  mining  estab- 
lishments and  were  of  a  type  for  which  depreciation,  depletion,  or  Defense  Minerals  Exploration 
Administration  accounts  are  ordinarily  maintained.  For  each  industry,  the  capital  expenditures 
include  work  done  on  contract  as  well  as  by  the  mine  forces.  Excluded  are  costs  of  maintenance 
and  repairs  charged  as  current  operating  expense  and  expenditures  for  land  and  mineral  rights. 

GENERAL. --These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  and,  in  part,  from  final 
tabulations  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed 
figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "General  Summary"  and  in  the  bulletins  for  individual 
States,  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  within  the 
next  few  months.  More  detailed  figures  for  the  individual  industries  have  been  published  in  the 
preliminary  releases  for  specific  industries  or  groups  of  industries.  Additional  detail,  by 
industry,    is  included  in  the  final  industry  bulletins  which  are  now  being  issued. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  two  agencies  co- 
operated for  industries  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  been  conducting  annual  commodity 
surveys  and  the  Census  report  form  used  for  such  industries  also  provided  the  information 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  these  commodities.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  acted  as  collection  agent  for  about  one-third  of  the  establishment  reports  for  the  1954 
minerals  census;  this  collection  covered  most  of  the  establishments  in  the  metal  mining  and  coal 
mining  industries  and  about  one-half  of  the  establishments  in  the  nonmetallic  minerals,  except 
fuels,  mining  industries.  The  Bureauof  the  Census  collected  all  reports  for  multi- establishment 
companies  and  all  reports  for  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  stone,  clay,  and  certain 
other  nonmetallic  minerals  industries. 
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SUMMARY  STATISTICS  POH  ALL  MINERAL  INDU3TRIBS,  BY  GBCORAPHIG  DIVISION  AND  STATE: 
(Excludes  establishments  vith  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500.  For  explanation 
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(1,000) 

($1,000) 

($1,000) 

($1,000,1 

^ 800, 810 

111,455,056 

644,965 

109,273 

1,248,287 

2,567,884 

628,644 

2,680,871 

xl,  505, 008 

408,720 

2,062,590 

4.,  074, 725 

197,535 

1,418,595 

81,702 

33,058 

199,548 

16,156 

2,856 

15,959 

167,912 
48,282 
325,123 

352,537 
114,042 
763,039 

95,288 
13,794 
82,454 

220,437 

10,716 

120,287 

9,242,926 

7,582,620 

233,616 

58,771 

492,249 

974,793 

350,484 

2,182,435 

1,581,566 

1,181,581 

97,041 

15,531 

214,721 

363,473 

80,624 

146,996 

41,321 

32,085 

3,454 

494 

7,588 

12,404 

2,292 

4,224 

2,393 

38,928 

1,697 

30,388 

200 
3,254 

17 
477 

487 
7,101 

822 
11,582 

120 
2,172 

86 
4,138 

2,176 
1,980 

1,805 
1,658 

290 
240 

22 
26 

611 
481 

831 
723 

65 

117 

359 
262 

14,427 

10,601 

1,187 

142 

2,633 

4,153 

790 

686 

2,305 
12,122 

1,602 
8,999 

193 
994 

17 
125 

473 
2,160 

798 
3,355 

120 
670 

71 
615 

11,577 
1,447 
9,714 

8,925 
1,109 
7,987 

992 

140 
605 

157 

23 

124 

2,142 

284 

1,437 

3,772 

461 

2,464 

632 
94 
594 

1,597 

221 

1,099 

1,232,117 

1770,045 

105,112 

11,006 

177,439 

392,693 

59,829 

75,331 

75,254 
408,720 
454,217 
101,150 
192,776 

^9,958 
197,535 
301,345 
72,492 
148,715 

5,152 
33,058 
46,311 

8,196 
12,395 

1,590 
2,856 
3,823 
895 
1,842 

10,003 
48,282 
74,423 
16,406 
28,325 

22,918 

114,042 

175,765 

28,183 

51,785 

10,801 

13,794 

21,548 

3,502 

10,184 

5,502 
10,716 
23,180 
19,757 
16,176 

128,122 

96,629 

7,622 

1,886 

16,877 

35,203 

12,190 

12,369 

42,482 
11,273 
74,367 

27,945 

8,889 

59,795 

2,308 
1,162 
4,152 

1,136 

142 
608 

4,645 
2,235 
9,997 

11,042 

3,721 

20,440 

8,276 

517 

3,397 

2,132 
3,045 
7,192 

53,666 

x41,455 

3,505 

614 

7,870 

15,042 

3,310 

4,177 

14,763 
38,903 

112,269 
29,186 

1,497 

2,008 

241 
373 

2,809 
5,061 

6,081 
8,961 

1,287 
2,023 

1,720 
2,457 

1,050,329 

631,961 

93,985 

8,506 

152,692 

342,448 

44,329 

58,785 

18,009 

408,720 

454,217 

89,877 

79,506 

9,744 

197,535 

301,345 

63,603 

59,734 

1,347 

33,058 

46,311 

7,034 

6,235 

213 

2,856 

3,823 

753 

861 

2,549 
48,282 
74,423 
14,171 
13,267 

5,795 
114,042 
175,765 
24,462 
22,384 

1,238 

13,794 

21,548 

2,985 

4,764 

1,650 

10,716 

23,180 

i6,712 

6,527 

1,084,157 

807,307 

68,996 

9,479 

131,757 

279,055 

54,229 

155.953 

110,339 
380,381 
325,339 
268,098 

86,000 
260,838 
252,519 
207,950 

10,252 
27,426 
14,095 
17,223 

2,524 

2,335 
1,978 
2,642 

20,358 
46,138 
26,518 
38,743 

44,841 

113,064 

51,226 

69,924 

17,438 

12,920 

9,823 

14,048 

36,849 
26,782 
65,951 
2^.371 

227,822 

166,936 

17,578 

2,074 

33,472 

67,794 

10,691 

25,074 

131,139 
22,880 
73,803 

91,435 
16,899 
58,602 

10,079 
2,509 
4,990 

822 
405 
847 

18,021 

4,264 

11,187 

41,407 

6,553 

19,834 

4,527 
1,635 
4,529 

8,244 
8,701 
8,129 

128,336 

84,219 

7,664 

1,036 

14,087 

29,490 

5,465 

15,361 

69,323 
29,307 
29,706 

39,662 
22,277 
22,280 

4,154 
1,152 
2,358 

456 
234 
346 

6,766 
1,903 
5,418 

17,668 
3,355 
8,467 

2,455 
1,324 
1,686 

6,805 
5,117 
3,439 

484,942 

368,349 

26,301 

2,769 

48,009 

105,307 

Li, 771 

62,022 

3,101 

179,919 

229,703 

72,219 

1,257 
129,741 
182,850 
54,501 

88 
13,193 
8,547 
4,473 

22 

1,057 

1,065 

625 

180 
21,351 
16,478 
10,000 

354 
53,989 
33,025 
17,939 

147 
5,938 
5,201 
3,485 

27 

11,733 

45,015 

5,247 

193,456 

148,659 

13,957 

3,111 

28,823 

62,168 

20,564 

45,919 

93,802 
43,449 
56,205 

74,034 
30,493 
44,132 

8,871 
1,887 
3,199 

2,377 
274 

460 

17,703 
3,873 
7,247 

38,876 

8,293 

14,999 

16,524 
1,663 
2,377  | 

35,072 
7,118 
3,729 
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United  States,  total 

Metal  mining 

Anthracite  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining.... 
Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 

extraction 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels, 

mining 

New  England,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Maine2 

New  Hampshire2 

Vermont ,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Massachusetts3 

Rhode  Island3 

Connecticut2 

Middle  Atlantic,  total 

Metal  mining 

Anthracite  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

New  York,  total 

Metal  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

New  Jersey,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Pennsylvania,  total 

Metal  mining 

Anthracite  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

East  North  Central,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Ohio,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Indiana ,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Illinois,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Michigan,  total 

Metal  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction. 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION  AND  STATE:   1954— Continued 


Industry  group,  geographic 
division,  and  State 


Value  of 
shipments 


($1,000) 


Value 
added  in 
mining 


($1,000) 


Number  of  employees 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 


All  other 
employees 


Man-hours 
worked  by 
production 

and 

development 

workers 

(1,000) 


Wages  and  salaries 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 

($1,000) 


All  other 
employees 

($1,000) 


East  North  Central — Continued 

Wisconsin,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

West  North  Central,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Minnesota ,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mj ni ng 

Iowa,  total 

Nonmetaliic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  and, 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
extraction 

Missouri,  total *.. 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

North  Dakota,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Metal  mining,  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
mining,  and  nonmetallic  minerals,  except 
fuels,  mining 

South  Dakota ,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  and 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
extraction 

Nebraska,  total » 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Kansas,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

South  Atlantic ,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining •. 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Delaware3 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  total.... 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  crude  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  extraction 

Virginia,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


49,601 


39,144 


3,496 


13,436 
36,165 

10,709 
28,435 

1,293 
2,203 

1987,796 

'767,193 

43,135 

1383,375 

30,310 

452,369 

121,742 

1320,460 

21,152 

339,160 

86,421 

17,512 
2,171 

14,116 
9,336 

343,975 

290,294 

13,867 

327,943 
16,032 

278,589 
11,705 

12,605 
1,262 

31,569 

21,517 

2,347 

26,417 

18,079 

1,743 

5,152 

3,438 

604 

78,124 

56,489 

6,690 

32,852 

12,165 

259 

32,848 

'24,095 

7,634 

69 

24,691 

2,963 
785 

22 
2,920 

28,851 

6,911 

1,460 

19,503 

(4) 

884 

9,348 

7,227 

576 

x31,293 

'22,510 

2,496 

'19,268 
11,714 

'15,570 
7,999 

1,594 
864 

311 

(*) 

38 

35,024 

27,124 

1,372 

24,477 
10,547 

19,979 
7,145 

483 
889 

438,960 

342,348 

14,903 

3,312 

6,679 

407,354 

21,615 

2,206 

4,271 

320,707 

15,164 

349 

423 

12,661 

1,470 

1,116,180 

'757,527 

98,729 

21,532 
741,411 

75,233 
278,004 

'20,252 

495,940 

60,521 

180,814 

1,774 
73,129 

5,128 
18,698 

955 

735 

61 

23,187 

17,204 

1,743 

2,119 
20,509 

1,631 
15,022 

352 
1,340 

559 

551 

51 

135,744 

88,395 

14,330 

5,764 

97,777 

609 

31,594 

5,006 

61,136 

174 

22,079 

843 

10,730 

46 

2,711 

125 
364 

7,382 

2,912 

222 

2,796 

1,452 

2,312 

2,050 
262 

295 

249 


46 
1,119 

605 
60 
24 

430 

421 
363 

58 

373 

225 
100 

48 

184 

80 
104 

2,678 

32 

74 

2,278 

294 

9,475 

351 
5,806 

623 
2.695 

10 

208 

19 
180 


1,382 

111 

662 

5 

604 


7,366 

2,475 
4,891 

87,023 

33,721 

3,751 

28,308 

21,243 

26,400 

23,604 
2,796 

5,288 

4,199 


1,089 

13,445 

5,745 

1,368 

36 

6,296 

3,101 

2,045 

1,056 

5,649 

3,544 
2,016 

89 

3,175 

984 
2,191 

29,965 

828 

721 

25,084 

3,332 

176,315 

3,753 

120,761 

9,476 

42,325 

139 

3,949 

562 
3,308 

79 

24,919 

1,564 

17,324 

110 

5,921 


14,296 

5,611 
8,685 

168,179 

71,223 
7,861 

55,801 
33,294 

56,579 

51,715 
4,864 

7,894 

6,149 


1,745 

24,340 

11,542 

2,882 

60 

9,856 

6,633 

4,401 

2,232 
9,935 

6,622 

3,134 

179 

5,575 

2,247 
3,328 

57,223 

1,343 

1,770 

48,771 

5,339 

366,945 

5,817 

288, 514 
15,512 
57,102 

220 

5,915 

1,003 
4,762 

150 

44,801 

2,238 

34,763 

148 

7,652 


2,738 

767 
1,971 

38,349 

16,737 
1,431 

14,191 
5,990 

13,363 

12,287 
1,076 

1,181 

990 


191 

5,520 

3,136 

434 

96 

1,854 

2,400 

2,028 

372 

1,813 

1,160 
391 

262 

809 

416 
393 

13,263 

154 

535 

11,356 

1,218 

48,340 

1,585 
31,293 

2,439 
13,023 

47 

844 

70 
764 

10 

5,135 

482 

2,139 

29 

2,485 
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SlMWJCf  STATISTICS  FOR  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES,  HI  QBOORAPHTC  DIVISION  AND  STATE:     1954— Continued 


Industry  group,  geographic 
division,  and  State 


Number  of  employees 


Value  of 
shipments 


($1,000) 


Value 
added  in 
mining 

($1,000) 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 


All  other 
employees 


Man-hours 
worked  by 
production 

and 

development 

workers 

(1,000) 


Wages  and  salaries 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 

($1,000) 


All  other 
employees 

($1,000) 


Capital 
expendi- 
tures 


($1,000) 


South  Atlantic — Continued 

West  Virginia,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Metal  mining  and  nonmetallic  minerals, 
except  fuels,  mining 

North  Carolina,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

South  Carolina2 

Georgia,  total 

Metal  mining. 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  and 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
extraction - 

Florida,  total 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  crude  petroleum  and 
natural  pas  extraction 

East  South  Central,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Kentucky,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Metal  mining  and  nonmetallic  minerals, 
except  fuels,  mining 

Tennessee,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Alabama,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Mississippi,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

West  South  Central,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Arkansas,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  mining 

Louisiana,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Oklahoma,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  m1  nl  Tig »...••■.......... 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


735,911 

641,472 
72,290 

22,149 

39,566 

9,606 
29,960 

12,852 

43,255 

1,647 
41,565 

43 

124,710 

118,899 

5,811 

698,836 

52,454 
364,389 
184,754 

97,239 

363,430 

268,874 
70,399 

24,157 

82,820 

5,874 

26,574 

129 

50,243 

133,663 

46,580 
68,941 
4,838 
13,304 

118,923 

109,388 
9,535 

16,332,803 

139,832 

19,639 

6,023,048 

250,284 

1134,826 

85,246 
27,768 

1 21,  812 

1,193,052 

1,117,901 
75,151 

737,059 

697,304 
12,103 

27,652 


511,179 

433,140 
61,184 

16,855 

30,596 

8,833 
21,763 

10,097 

32,849 

1,028 
31,866 

(4) 

166,472 

62,745 

13,727 

i516,877 

^O^IS 

268,774 

146,517 

70,668 

273,620 

197,373 
58,294 

17,953 

61,108 

3,630 

20,910 

24 

36,544 

189,073 

127,288 

50,491 

1,875 

9,419 

93,076 

86,324 
6,752 

15, 157,848 

^5,  111 

15,275 

4,917,380 

200,082 

1 106,  514 

69,130 
20,290 

117,094 

978,517 

916,831 
61,686 

1572,431 

548,379 
9,431 

1 14,621 


68,543 

62,039 
4,910 

1,594 

3,323 

507 
2,816 

1,276 

3,913 

132 
3,772 


5,540 
5,169 

371 

60,610 

4,194 

41,306 

6,662 

8,448 

35,770 

29,474 
4,021 

2,275 

8,862 

784 

3,994 

21 

4,063 

12,900 

3,409 

7,838 

236 

1,417 

3,078 

2,384 
694 

163,149 

2,177 

1,663 

148,350 

10,959 

4,902 

2,145 

1,485 

1,272 

29,700 

26,764 
2,936 

29,769 

26,639 
1,006 

2,124 


5,839 

5,125 
443 

271 

236 

18 
218 

125 

423 

17 
406 


1,252 
887 
365 

6,047 

503 
2,928 
1,660 

956 

2,718 

1,998 
372 

348 

717 

134 

153 

1 

429 

1,281 

369 
777 

30 
105 

1,331 

1,257 
74 

42,232 

251 

105 

40,246 

1,630 

789 

429 
137 


6,075 

5,434 
641 

6,262 

6,068 
110 


115,250 

102,860 
8,996 

3,394 

7,420 

1,199 
6,221 

2,909 

8,755 

278 

8,460 

17 

12,974 

12,079 

895 

104,291 

7,671 

66,137 
12,451 
18,032 

59,697 

47,438 
7,303 

4,956 

16,325 

1,385 

6,362 

38 

8,540 

22,032 

6,285 

12,337 

462 

2,948 

6,237 

4,648 
1,589 

357,351 

4,788 

2,870 

324,604 

25,089 

9,816 

4,144 
3,321 

2,351 

66,574 

60,016 
6,558 

60,222 

53,425 
2,433 

4,364 


272,924 

252,729 
14,636 

5,559 

9,193 

2,105 
7,088 

3,330 

10,898 

321 
10,555 

22 

19,664 

18,125 

1,539 

205,183 

15,402 

142,877 

22,264 

24,640 

122,421 

104,079 
11,620 

6,722 

26,368 

2,389 

12,244 

33 

11,702 

44,883 

13,010 

26,554 

1,090 

4,229 

11,511 

9,521 
1,990 

684,806 

8,330 

6,433 

630,243 

39,800 

17,220 

7,677 
4,854 

4,689 

133,840 

123,100 
10,740 

114,132 

102,588 
3,375 

8,169 


31,820 

29,084 
1,408 

1,328 

1,173 

130 
1,043 

591 

2,302 

50 
2,252 


6,428 

4,568 

1,860 

29,136 

3,196 

16,220 

5,215 

4,505 

13,162 

10,129 
1,355 

1,678 

3,670 

701 

771 

5 

2,193 

8,435 

2,495 

5,320 

171 

449 

3,869 

3,684 
185 

258,559 

1,348 

476 

248,066 

8,669 

4,181 

2,383 
643 

1,155 

37,019 

33,673 
3,346 

36,501 

35,638 
473 

390 


57,661 

42,844 
13,132 

1,685 

3,331 

477 
2,834 

1,947 

6,800 

332 
6,198 

270 

13,634 

10.628 

3,006 

67,693 

3,022 
16,913 
39,086 

6,670 

30,144 

11,626 
16,424 

2,094 

7,036 

2,726 

1,217 

3 

3,108 

7,483 

2,296 

4,072 

310 

603 

23,010 

22,1*7 
863 

1,498,136 

1,187 

811 

1,478,921 

17,237 

13,333 

11,237 
1,309 

787 

429,981 

425,212 
4,769 

218,278 

216,377 
1,469 

432 
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SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION  AND  STATE:   1954— Continued 


Industry  group,  geographic 
division,  and  State 


Value  of 
shipments 


($1,000) 


Value 
added  in 
mining 


($1,000) 


Number  of  employees 


Production 

and      All  other 

development   employees 

workers 


Man-hours 
worked  by 
produc  tion 

and 

development 

workers 

(1,000) 


ges  and  salaries 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 

($1,000) 


All  other 
employees 

($1,000) 


West  South  Central — Continued 

Texas,  total * 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural' gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  mining 

Mountain,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Montana,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Idaho,  total 

Metal  mining ' 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
and  nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels, 
mining 

Wyoming,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  mining 

Colorado,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

■Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Metal  mining  and  nonmetallic  minerals, 
except  fuels ,  mining 

New  Mexico,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Metal  mining  and  nonmetallic  minerals, 
except  fuels,  mining , 

Arizona,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining,  crude 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction,  and 
nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels, 
mining. .- 

Utah,  total 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Metal  mining,  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  extraction,  and  nonmetallic  minerals, 
except  fuels,  mining 

Nevada,  total 

Metal  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
and  nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels-, 
mining 

Pacific,  total 

Metal  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


4,267,866 

4,122,597 
135,262 

10,007 

ll, 759, 415 

1762,604 

67,646 

773,297 

155,868 

1143,698 


3,500,386 

3,383,040 
108,675 

8,671 

11,295,364 

1 501, 328 

51,540 

622,662 

119, 834 

180,340 


186,252 

'38,504 

5,250 

3,822 

41,894 

30,336 

10,302 

7,678 

151,889 

'38,569 

'42,936 

'32,491 

8,953 

6,078 

'308,437 

'254,371 

267,318 

222,542 

25,420 

19,585 

1 15, 699 

'12,244 

'260, 661 

'204,697 

15,984 

13,484 

160,054 

125,614 

'84,623 

'65,599 

1397,219 

'332,772 

732 

614 

289,717 

242,379 

'106,770 

'89,779 

'217,539 

'176,998 

'212,448 

'173,034 

5,091 

3,964 

'277,501 

'154,187 

32,924 

24,022 

'244,577 

'130,165 

'102,471 

'53,430 

'90,879 

'49,003 

11,592 

4,427 

'1,548,185 

'1,350,810 

'57,225 

'39,001 

4,597 

3,731 

1,307,736 

1,171,369 

178,627 

136,709 

98,778 

92,802 
5,532 


68,415 

37,237 
6,873 

16,612 
7,693 

8,602 

5,898 
356 

1,592 
756 

4,121 

3,607 

514 
7,379 

5,131 

847 

1,401 

11,109 

2,431 
3,439 

5,239 

11,347 

147 
5,527 

5,673 
10,840 
10,355 

485 

10,368 
2,735 

7,633 
4,649 

4,007 

642 

33,365 

3,204 
669 

20,457 
9,035 


29,106 

28,315 

742 

49 

14,458 

7,417 

699 

4,872 

1,470 

2,127 

1,235 

60 

712 

120 

645 

583 

62 

1,738 

1,440 

180 

118 

2,209 

187 
1,100 


2,356 

12 
1,235 

1,109 
2,216 
2,165 

51 

2,460 

351 

2,109 

707 
592 

115 

8,700 

591 

41 

5,701 

2,367 


220,739 

207,019 
12,777 


139,715 

79,826 
10,039 
34,216 
15,634 

16,738 

11,270 

523 

3,476 

1,469 

8,622 

7,556 

1,066 

14,429 

10,571 
1,734 

2,124 

21,466 

3,229 
6,646 


23,131 

225 
11,436 

11,470 
24,848 
23,854 

994 

20,249 

4,351 

15,898 

10,232 

8,807 

1,425 

66,808 

7,305 

1,004 

40,270 

18,229 


419,614 

396,878 
20,831 

1,905 

301,788 

169,375 
25,878 
71,893 
34,642 

35,457 


23,217 


49,415 


1,563 

46,107 
12,214 

33,893 
21,329 
18,408 

2,921 

156,831 

13,809 

2,647 

99,671 

40,704 


180,858 

176,372 
4,207 


83,912 

41,393 
4,395 

28,971 
9,153 

11,528 


24,023 

6,755 

1,203 

280 

6,944 

3,880 

3,287 

613 

18,611 

3,745 

16,407 

3,424 

2,204 

321 

32,110 

10,066 

23,535 

8,545 

3,538 

951 

5,037 

570 

45,088 

12,442 

7,928 

1,007 

13,943 

6,474 

4,961 


15,376 


363 

28 

23,112 

-8,089 

25,940 

7,259 

53,671 

12,694 

52,108 

12,459 

235 

14,183 
2,668 

11,515 

3,878 
3,174 

704 
53,998 

2,670 

171 
38,277 
12,880 
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SUl-ftARY  STATISTICS  FOR  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION  AND  STATE:  1954— Continued 


Industry  group,  geographic 
division,  and  State 


Pacific — Continued 

Washington,  total 

Metal  mining 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining,  and 
crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
extraction 

Oregon,  total 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 

Metal  mining,  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 

mining,  and  crude  petroleum  and  natural 

gas  extraction 

Calif ornia,  total 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 
Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining 
Metal  mining  and  "bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  mining 


Value  of 
shipments 


($1,000) 


31,399 


L46,713 


Value 
added  in 
mining 

($1,000) 


1 22, 675 


8,845 
17,923 

16,085 
12,998 

4,631 

3,592 

17,364 

12,312 

15,683 

11,583 

1,681 

72S 

1 

,499,422 

xl 

315,823 

1 

307,688 
145,021 

1 

171,802 
112,128 

1 31, 893 


Number  of  employees 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 


2,515 

647 
1,187 

681 
1,241 
1,090 

151 

29,609 

20,444 
6,758 

2,407 


All  other 
employees 


548 


140 
294 


114 
136 
116 

20 

8,016 

5,625 
1,957 


Man-hours 
worked  by 
production 

and 

development 

workers 

(1,000) 


4,656 


1,415 
2,211 


1,030 
2,509 
2,226 

283 

59,643 

40,242 
13,792 

5,609 


Wages  and  salaries 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 

($1,000) 


10,486 

2,570 
5,212 


2,704 
5,329 
4,828 

501 

141,016 

99,611 
30,664 

10,741 


All  other 
employees 

($1,000) 


3,005 

665 
1,741 


599 

733 
613 

120 

50,260 

37,831 
10,526 

1,903 


Capital 
expendi- 
tures 


($1,000) 


714 
2,056 


87 
3,685 
2,109 

1.576 

223,064 

200,724 
15,776 


1Excludes  figures  for  the  uranium-radium-vanadium  ores  industry.  Data  were  not  obtained  in  the  1954  minerals  census  on  the  value  of  shipmenxs  and 
the  cost  of  ores  received  for  milling  for  establishments  in  this  industry.  The  total  number  of  employees  for  this  industry  in  1954  was  3,468,  total 
wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  $14,575,000,  and  capital  expenditures  were  $14,756,000.  For  Colorado  such  figures  were  1,631,  $7,114,000,  an^~ 
$3,154,000,  respectively;  for  New  Mexico,  421,  $1,860,000,  and  $3,235,000;  for  Arizona,  340,  $1,160,000,  and  $736,000;  and  for  Utah,  883,  $3,706,000, 
and  $6,897,000. 

Represents  "metal  mining"  and  "nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining"  only. 

Represents  "nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining"  only. 

*The  computed  "value  added  in  mining"  for  this  industry  group  is  negative,  reflecting  primarily  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  which  resulted  in  dry 
holes.  According  to  industry  custom,  the  drilling  costs  for  such  holes  were  not  capitalised. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


December  1956  Series:  MI -14-3-1 

SUMMARY  STATISTICS:   INDUSTRY  GROUPS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  value  of  shipments  of  all  mineral  industries  in  1954-  amounted  to  $15  billion,  in- 
cluding $9.2  billion  for  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction,  $2.5  billion  for  coal  mining, 
$1.6  billion  for  other  nonmetallic  minerals  mining,  and  $1.5  billion  for  metal  mining.  The  total 
payroll  for  all  mineral  industries  amounted  to  $3. 2  billion,  including  $13  billion  for  oil  and  gas,  $1.0 
billion  for  coal,  and  $0.4-  billion  each  for  other  nonmetallic  minerals  and  for  metal  ores . Capital 
expenditures  amounted  to  $2.7  billion,  of  which  more  than  four-fifths  was  for  development  and 
maintenance  of  oil-  and  gas-field  properties .  Employment  in  the  mineral  industries  was  754  thou- 
sand in  1954-  and  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  41  million. 

The  1954  value  of  shipments  of  all  mineral  industries  represented  over  a  fourfold  in- 
crease since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries,  and  horsepower 
available  for  use  in  these  industries  tripled  between  the  two  years .  However,  employment  declined 
by  10  percent,  between  1939  and  1954.  An  employment  decline  of  59  percent  was  shown  for  anthracite 
mining,  45  percent  for  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining,  and  2  percent  for  metal  mining.  There 
was  an  employment  increase  of  57  percent  for  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction,  and  an 
increase  of  50  percent  for  other  nonmetallic  minerals .  It  should  be  noted .  however,  that  both  coal 
and  iron  ore  production  was  particularly  low  in  1954.  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  show  declines  from 
1939  to  1954  of  14  percent  for  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  and  34  percent  for  iron  ore. 

Industry  Classification. — The  mining  industries,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification,  represent  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals  occurring 
naturally.  They  include  exploration  and  development  of  mineral  properties  and  contract  service 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  work  on  mineral  properties.  In  general,  crushing,  screening, 
washing,  concentration,  and  other  preparation  operations  needed  to  render  the  material  marketable 
are  included,  whether  or  not  the  preparation  plants  are  located  at  the  mines  served.  Such  activi- 
ties as  smelting  of  metallic  ores,  petroleum  refining,  and  production  of  cement  and  clay  products 
are  excluded  and  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Mining  operations  which  are  carried  on  as  secondary  activities  at  manufacturing  or  other 
nonmining  establishments  such  as  stone  quarries  at  cement,  lime,  and  dimension  stone  dressing 
plants,  and  clay  pits  at  structural  clay  products  and  pottery  plants  and  gypsum  mines  at  gypsum 
products  plants  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  minerals  census .  The  approximate  value  of  such 
excluded  mineral  production  in  1954  was  $320  million,  all  of  which  represents  mineral  products  for 
which  the  primary  production  is  classified  in  Major  Group  14 — Nonmetallic  Minerals,  except  Fuels, 
Mining. 

In  the  minerals  census,  reports  were  obtained  for  the  operations  of  an  entire  establish- 
ment, showing  the  output  of  mineral  products;  operating  and  development  costs;  and  labor,  mechani- 
cal equipment,  and  materials  requirements.  A  mineral  establishment  is  generally  defined  as  a 
single  physical  location  where  mineral  operations  are  conducted  as  a  unit  or  are  unified  by  common 
management  or  joint  handling  of  some  part  of  the  mining  or  preparation  process .  For  oil-  and  gas- 
field  operations  only  one  report  was  required  for  all  oil-  and  gas-field  operations  of  a  reporting 
company  in  each  State.  For  mineral  contract  service  operations,  only  one  report  was  required  for 
all  such  operations  in  the  United  States . 

3ft   U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 


BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 
For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.  10  cents. 


Mining  operations  were  classified  by  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  principal 
mineral  produced  or,  if  there  was  no  production,  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  mineral  for  which 
exploration  or  development  work  was  in  process .  For  most  mineral  industries,  secondary  products 
are  of  little  statistical  importance .  The  most  significant  exceptions  are  for  establishments 
producing  complex  ores  containing  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver,  and  for  wells  which  produce 
both  oil  and  gas.  Three-quarters  of  all  natural  gas  was  produced  in  1954  at  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  producing  crude  petroleum. 

Number  of  Employees . — The  figures  for  number  of  employees  represent  an  average  of  12 
monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month,  or  for  1954  for  Major  Group 
13,  Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Extraction,  an  average  of  4  quarterly  figures  for  the  payroll 
ending  nearest  the  15th  of  March,  May,  August,  and  November. 

Figures  are  shown  for  "all  employees"  and  also  separate  figures  for  "production  and  de- 
velopment workers."  These  figures  exclude  data  for  proprietors  and  firm  members  of  unincorporated 
concerns,  whether  or  not  they  performed  manual  labor. 

The  figures  for  employment  in  individual  mineral  commodity  industries  do  not  include  em- 
ployees of  contractors  which  performed  services  such  as  strip  mining  and  oil  well  drilling.  Sep- 
arate figures  are  shown  for  such  contractors  under  the  mineral  contract  services  industries . 

The  figures  for  "production  and  development  workers"  represent  employees  up  through  the 
working  foreman  level  engaged  in  manual  work,  using  tools,  operating  machines,  hauling  materials, 
loading  and  hauling  products  out  of  the  mine  in  mine  cars  or  trucks,  and  caring  for  mines,  plants, 
mills,  shops,  or  yards.  The  figures  include  miners  paid  on  a  per  ton,  car,  or  yard  basis  and  the 
men  engaged  by  them  and  paid  out  of  the  total  amount  received  by  these  miners . 

Payroll . — The  figures  for  total  payroll  represent  the  gross  earnings  paid  in  the  calen- 
dar year  to  all  employees  on  the  payroll  of  mining  establishments .  They  include  all  forms  of 
compensation  such  as  salaries,  wages,  commissions,  dismissal  pay,  bonuses,  vacation  and  sick  leave 
pay,  and  compensation  in  kind;  prior  to  such  deductions  as  employees'  Social  Security  contri- 
butions, withholding  taxes,  group  insurance,  union  dues,  and  savings  bonds.  For  each  industry  the 
data  for  payroll  represent  the  compensation  of  the  types  of  employees  described  above  and  for 
which  figures  are  shown  under  "number  of  employees ."  The  figures  for  "wages"  represent  compensation 
of  the  types  of  employees  described  above  as  "production  and  development  workers." 

Man-Hours  of  Production  and  Development  Workers . — The  man-hour  figures  represent  all 
hours  actually  worked  by  production  and  development  employees  both  on  days  when  the  mines  were 
active  for  production  or  development  work  and  on  inactive  days  when  only  watchmen,  repairmen, 
and  other  maintenance  men  were  on  duty.  They  exclude  hours  for  paid  vacations,  holidays,  or  sick 
leave  when  the  employee  was  not  actually  at  the  mine.  Included  are  actual  overtime  hours,  not 
straight  time  equivalent  hours.  Man-hours  of  working  proprietors,  however,  are  excluded. 

Value  of  Shipments . — The  value  of  shipments  figures  represent  the  value  of  all  products 
physically  shipped  from  the  establishment  during  the  year,  including  material  withdrawn  from  stock- 
piles, and  products  shipped  on  consignment  whether  or  not  sold  in  the  year.  For  each  industry, 
they  represent  the  value  of  all  "primary"  products  of  the  industry,  the  value  of  "secondary"  prod- 
ucts which  are  primary  to  other  industries ,  the  receipts  for  contract  work  done  for  others  (except 
custom  milling),  and  the  value  of  products  purchased  and  resold  without  further  processing. 

The  value  of  shipments  figures  for  1954,  and  some  of  the  figures  for  1939,  represent 
"gross"  shipments  and  contain  duplication  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  value  of  materials  transfer- 
red from  one  establishment  to  another  for  mineral  preparation  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  prepared 
material  produced  therefrom  either  for  the  account  of  the  reporting  company  or  on  a  custom  or  toll 
basis  for  others.  For  all  mineral  industries,  this  duplication  in  1954  amounted  to  less  than  4 
percent;  however,  it  was  more  significant  in  metal  mining  and  coal  mining,  amounting  to  about  11 
percent  for  all  metal  mining  and  to  20  percent  for  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries;  for  anthra- 
cite mining  amounting  to  29  percent,  and  for  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  to  13  percent. 
Footnotes  in  the  table  indicate  where  this  duplication  is  most  significant,  and  the  approximate 
magnitude  of  such  duplication.  For  1939,  in  general,  the  figures  shown  represent  value  of  produc- 
tion. 

Value  Added  in  Mining. — For  1954,  this  measure  is  computed  by  subtracting  the  cost  of 
supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation,  fuel,  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased 
machinery' from  the  value  of  shipments  and  capital  expenditures.  Such  a  measure  avoids  the  dup- 
lication in  value  of  shipments  which  results  from  the  use  of  products  of  some  establishments  as__sup- 
plies,  energy  sources,  or  materials  by  others.  Moreover,  it  provides  a  measure  not  only  of  value 
added  in  mineral  production  but  also  in  the  development  in  mineral  properties.  For  1939,  compa- 
rable data  are  not  available  for  capital  expenditures  or  for  cost  of  purchased  machinery  and 
equipment.  However,  a  rough  measure  of  value  added  in  mining  is  computed  for  1939  by  subtracting 
from  the  value  of  shipments,  the  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation,  fuels,  pur- 
chased electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 
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Capital  Expenditures . — These  figures  represent  capitalized  expenditures  made  during 
1954-  for  development  and  exploration  of  mineral  properties,  for  new  construction,  and  for  new  and 
used  machinery  that  were  chargeable  to  fixed  assets  accounts  of  the  mining  establishments  and  were 
of  a  type  for  which  depreciation,  depletion,  or  Defense  Minerals  Exploration  Administration  ac- 
counts are  ordinarily  maintained.  For  each  industry,  the  capital  expenditures  include  work  done 
on  contract  as  well  as  by  the  mine  forces . 

Aggregate  Horsepower. — The  "aggregate  horsepower"  represents  the  sum  of  the  horsepower 
of  all  prime  movers  and  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy.  The  figures 
shown  include  the  horsepower  of  loading  equipment,  transportation  equipment,  and  all  other  mine 
and  preparation  plant  equipment  at  mineral  establishments .  The  figures  include  the  horsepower  of 
highway- type  equipment  used  in  loading  mineral  products  at  the  mine  or  preparation  plant  site. 

General . — These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  and,  in  part,  from  final  tabu- 
lations of  reports  received  in  the  1954-  Census  of  Mineral  Industries .  Final  summary  figures  will 
appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "General  Summary,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  within  the  next  six  months.  More  detailed  figures  for  the  indi- 
vidual industries  have  been  published  in  the  preliminary  releases  for  specific  industries  or 
groups  of  industries.  Additional  detail,  including  State  and  sometimes  county  figures,  statistics 
by  "type  of  operation  such  as  method  of.  mining  or  method  of  mineral  preparation,  and  data  on  size 
of  establishment,  are  included  in  the  final  industry  bulletins  which  are  now  being  issued.  Sepa- 
rate preliminary  and  final  reports  will  show  summary  statistics  for  all  mineral  industries  within 
each  State . 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years .  The  1954-  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  two  agencies  co- 
operated for  industries  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  been  conducting  annual  commodity  surveys 
and  the  Census  report  form  used  for  such  industries  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  these  commodities .  The  Bureau  of  Mines  acted  as  col- 
lection agent  for  about  one- third  of  the  establishment  reports  for  the  1954  minerals  census;  this 
collection  covered  most  of  the  establishments  in  the  metal  mining  and  coal  mining  industries  and 
about  one-half  of  the  establishments  in  the  nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining  industry. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  collected  all  reports  for  mult i- establishment  companies  and  all  reports 
for  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  stone,  clay,  and  certain  other  nonmetallic  minerals 
industries . 
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SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES, 
(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less 


Line 

no. 


Ind. 
code 


All  employees 


Payroll 

($1,000) 


1939 


62 


All  industries,  total. 


2 

10 

3 

11 

4 

12 

5 

13 

6 

14 

7 

10 

8 

1011 

9 

1021 

10 

103 

11 

1032 

12 

1033 

13 

1034 

U 

104 

15 

1042 

16 

1043 

in 

1044 

is 

1051 

19 

106 

20 

1062 

21 

1064 

22 

1063 
1069 

23 

1081 

24 

109 

25 

1092 

26 

1093 

2ff 

1094 

28 

1099 

29 

11 

30 

1111 

31 

1112 

32 

1113 

33 

12 

34 

1211 

35 

1212 

36 

1213 

37 

13 

38 

131 

39 

1312 

40 

1313 

41 

1314 

42 

1315 

43 

133 

44 

1331 

45 

1332 

46 

1339 

47 

14 

48 

141 

49 

1412 

50 

1413 

51 

1415 

52 

1417 

53 

1416 

1419 

54 

142 

55 

1422 

56 

1423 

57 

1424 

58 

1425 

59 

1426 

60 

1427 

61 

1429 

Metal  mining 

Anthracite  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction. 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining. 


Metal  mining,  total... 

Iron  ores 

Copper  ores 

Lead  and  zinc  ores. 

Lead  ores 

Zinc  ores 

Lead-zinc  ores . . 


Gold  and  silver  ores. 


Lode  gold. . . 
Placer  gold. 
Silver  ores. 


Bauxite 

Ferro-alloy  ores,  except  vanadium. 


Manganese  ores. 
Tungsten  ores.. 


Molybdenum,  chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ores. 

Metal  mining  contract  services 

Miscellaneous  metal  ores 


Mercury  ores 

Titanium  ores 

Uranium-radium-vanadium  ores. 
Metallic  .minerals,  n.e.c 


Anthracite  mining ,  total 

Anthracite 

Anthracite  stripping  contract  services 

Anthracite  contract  services,  except  strip  mining 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining,  total 

Bituminous  coal 

Lignite 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  contract  services.. 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  extraction 

Crude  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gas  liquids. 


Crude  petroleum.. 

Natural  gas 

Natural  gasoline. 
Cycle  condensate. 


Oil-  and  gas-field  contract  services. 


Drilling  oil  and  gas  wells 

Building,  repairing,  and  dismantling  rigs  and  derricks. 
Oil-  and  gas-field  contract  services,  n.e.c 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining. 
Dimension  stone 10 


Dimension  limestone10. 
Dimension  granite 1 ° . . . 
Dimension  marble l ° . . . . 
Dimension  sandstone10. 


Dimension  traprock  and  stone,  n.e.c. 

Crushed  and  broken  stone  x 1 

Crushed  and  broken  limestone1 1 


Crushed  and  broken  granite11.. 

Crushed  and  broken  slate 

Crushed  and  broken  marble 

Crushed  and  broken  trap  rock11 
Crushed  and  broken  sandstone.. 
Crushed  and  broken  stone,  n.e. 


Sand  and  gravel 


12 


754,238 

97,858 

35,914 

215,507 

292,387 

112,572 


,858 

,174 

,813 

,566 

578 
,922 
,066 

,831 

,020 
556 
,255 

852 

,807 

,532 
,987 


,872 

443 
843 
,468 
118 


31 
4.. 

215 
213 

1. 
292; 

167; 

140 
10 
15 
2. 

124, 

68. 
1, 

54; 

112, 
3. 


212 
565 
137 

,507 

,497 
574 
436 

387 

934 

120 
474 
045 
295 


084 
596 
773 

572 

224 

500 
967 
637 
973 

147 


1841,044 

100,135 

88,592 

390,778 

186,150 

75,055 

''100,135 
22,651 
26,752 

17,725 

17,725 

27,586 

19,254 
3,705 
4,627 
827 
2,493 

545 
844 

51,104 

695 
1,339 

702 
196 
441 
(5) 
88,592 

85,713 

2,646 

233 

390,778 

388,955 

1,595 

228 

186,150 

146,388 

136,051 

10,337 

39,762 

24,224 
3,736 

11,802 

975,055 

2,890 

672 

1,238 

669 

287 

24 

26,575 

19,381 

2,332 

450 

79 

2,164 

1,232 

937 

19,777 


3,196,528 

447,825 
127,836 
851,493 
1,325,277 
444,097 

447,825 
144,035 
136,065 

71,363 

2,215 

8,283 

60,865 

20,618 

12,269 
2,311 
6,038 

3,581 

36,807 

9,046 
14,758 

13,003 

14,713 

20,643 

1,922 

3,699 

14,575 

447 

127,836 

109,881 

17,476 

_479 

851,493 

842,857 
2,588 

6,048 

1,325,277 

783,843 

658,431 
40,355 
73,359 
11,698 

541,434 

311,840 

5,125 

224,469 

444,097 

8,625 

1,556 
2,639 
1,640 
2,456 

334 

143,602 

106,914 
8,705 
2,369 
1,369 
13,689 
7,054 
3,502 

146,820 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


11, 158, 079 

153,917 
120,050 
476,676 
318,382 
87,963 

4153,917 
33,326 

42,564 
25,337 

25,337 

45,088 

31,375 
6,794 
6,919 

819 

3,996 

567 
1,368 

52,061 

985 
1,708 

917 
182 
609 
(5) 
120,050 

115,860 

3,915 

275 

476,676 

474,747 

1,603 

326 

318,382 

253,163 

234,899 

18,264 

65,219 

41,937 
4,293 
18,989 

987,963 

3,007 

721 

1,479 

497 

297 

13 

29,213 

20,914 

2,355 

519 

74 

3,103 

1,258 

990 

25,215 
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BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP  AND  INDUSTRY:   1954  AND  1939 


than  $500; 

for  1939,  less  than  $2,500.  For 

explanation 

of  column 

captions,  see 

text) 

Production  and  development  workers 

Value  of  shipments 
($1,000) 

Value  added 

in  mining 

($1,000) 

Capital 
expendi- 
tures, 
1954 

($1,000) 

Aggregate 
horsepower 

(1  &  b  0  ) 

Number 

Man-hours 
(1,000) 

Wages 
($1,000) 

Line 
no. 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

644,965 

759,452 

1,248,287 

1,257,713 

2,567,884 

955,207 

214,800,810 

3,407,239 

211,455,056 

2,675,536 

2,680,871 

40,863 

13,885 

1 

81,702 
33,058 
199,548 
233,616 
97,041 

89,791 

83,112 

370,944 

148,996 

66,609 

167,912 
48,282 
325,123 
492,249 
214,721 

190,834 
124,462 
545,702 
265,028 
131,687 

352,537 
114,042 
763,039 
974,793 
363,473 

127,111 
107,798 
432,188 
220,435 
67,675 

2  31, 505, 008 

408,720 

2,062,590 

9,242,926 

1,581,566 

539,784 
201,126 
731,427 
1,659,831 
275,071 

2 1,074, 72 5 

197,535 

1,418,595 

7,582,620 

1,181,581 

417,024 
189,024 
610,674 
1,242,473 
216,341 

220,437 

10,716 

120,287 

2,182,435 

146,996 

5,131 
1,469 
6,567 
20,068 
7,628 

2,263 
1,092 
3,373 
5,101 
2,056 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

81,702 

*89,791 

167,912 

''190,834 

352,537 

4127,111 

2  31, 505, 008 

539,784 

21, 074,725 

417,024 

220,437 

5,131 

*2,263 

7 

28,207 

20,377 

53,286 

38,513 

119,661 

27,431 

548,451 

150,872 

436,859 

133,391 

84,952 

1,810 

600 

8 

21,544 

23,844 

46,676 

51,241 

98,491 

34,486 

3  508, 729 

3145,590 

334,876 

108,495 

82,210 

1,546 

753 

9 

13,592 

15,731 

27,554 

32,481 

53,676 

20,253 

3 175, 947 

372,648 

107,409 

47,310 

11,520 

750 

353 

10 

475 

1,308 

11,809 

i 

I  15,731 

f     903 

2,383 

i   24,268 

1  32,481 

f   1,726 

4,406 

1.  47,544 

}     20,253 

4,581 
[     11,661 
1.    159,705 

1   72,648 

1    3,415 
i     7,733 
i    96,261 

,v   47,310 
J 

575 
\         2,339 
[   8,606 

29 

65 

656 

>       353 

11 
12 
13 

4,200 

25,075 

9,363 

58,665 

17,406 

38,953 

46,581 

142,261 

35,354 

104,798 

3,747 

212 

445 

14 

2,634 

501 

1,065 

17,591 
3,228 
4,256 

5,894 
1,255 
2,214 

41,522 
8,088 
9,055 

10,406 
1,997 
5,003 

■   27,304 
5,632 
6,017 

28,517 

5,916 

12,148 

92,942 
28,027 
21,292 

21,884 
3,614 
9,856 

66,523 
21,935 
16,340 

2,177 

504 

1,066 

112 
64 
36 

291 
110 
44 

15 
16 
17 

661 

727 

1,288 

1,176 

2,529 

578 

16, 819 

2,527 

12,827 

1,965 

310 

49 

13 

18 

6,742 

2,168 

14,933 

4,686 

30,993 

3,096 

152,277 

19,757 

106,086 

16,405 

14,993 

371 

56 

19 

2,209 
2,635 

504 
701 

4,178 
6,327 

959 
1,639 

7,461 
13,148 

483 
1,114 

332,123 
360,737 

945 
3,354 

17,982 
40,746 

706 
2,427 

3,195 
6,326 

107 
157 

5 
15 

20 
21 

1,898 

5963 

4,428 

52,088 

10,384 

51,499 

59,417 

515,458 

47,358 

513,272 

5,472 

107 

536 

22 

2,773 

637 

6,309 

1,344 

13,524 

853 

37,627 

2,368 

26,047 

1,822 

2,359 

149 

23 

23 

3,983 

1,182 

8,503 

2,622 

16,257 

1,390 

(NA) 

3,761 

(NA) 

2,838 

20,346 

244 

19 

24 

372 

568 

2,945 

98 

621 
183 
378 

(5) 

841 
1,261 
6,194 

207 

1,421 
322 
879 
(5) 

1,607 

2,397 

11,915 

338 

753 
140 
497 
(5) 

4,519 

12,750 

(NA) 

1,308 

1,830 
458 

1,473 
(5) 

3,355 

11,134 

(NA) 

778 

1,424 
370 

1,044 
(5) 

515 

3,998 

14,756 

1,077 

12 

46 

167 

19 

10 

2 

7 

(5) 

25 
26 
27 
28 

33,058 

83,112 

48,282 

124,462 

114,042 

107,798 

6408,720 

6201,126 

197,535 

189,024 

10,716 

1,469 

1,092 

29 

28,823 

4,106 

129 

80,429 

2,461 

222 

42,061 
6,054 

167 

120,085 

4,038 

339 

98,677 

14,920 

445 

104,378 
3,166 

254 

6365,536 

42,337 

847 

6189,648 

10,936 

542 

167,452 

29,417 

666 

181,419 

7,126 

479 

7,884 

2,759 

73 

1,074 

394 

1 

1,019 

71 

2 

30 
31 
32 

199,548 

370,944 

325,123 

545,702 

763,039 

432,188 

62, 062, 590 

6731,427 

1,418,595 

610,674 

120,287 

6,567 

3,373 

33 

197,722 

505 

1,321 

369,265 

1,480 

199 

321,778 

901 

2,444 

542,310 

3,027 

365 

755,371 
2,177 
5,491 

430,564 

1,384 

240 

62, 034, 660 
10,387 
17,543 

6727,358 

3,457 

612 

1,397,033 

9,093 

12,469 

607,318 

2,879 

477 

117,242 

639 

2,406 

6,316 
81 

170 

3,344 

21 

8 

34 
35 
36 

233,616 

148,996 

492,249 

265,028 

974,793 

220,435 

9,242,926 

1,659,831 

77,582,620 

71, 242, 473 

2,182,435 

20,068 

5,101 

37 

123,042 

113,837 

244,848 

207,308 

525,505 

168,912 

7,677,805 

1,472,292 

6,536,132 

1,129,498 

2,005,555 

12,077 

4,169 

38 

101,409 

8,073 

11,740 

1,820 

:  105,505 
!   8,332 

'  201,621 
:   15,365 
:   24,119 
I    3,743 

:  190,674 
'  16,634 

1  432,985 

28,537 

:   55,114 

!   8,869 

•  155,700 
^   13,212 

!  6,636,537 
!    400,846 
■   8507,655 
j    132,767 

jl, 375, 954 
96,338 

!  5,743,997 

!   366,198 

(7) 

(7) 

1,071,989 

C) 

(7) 

1,775,722 

119,874 

102,277 

7,682 

8,676 
499 

2,536 
366 

\   3,397 
j-   772 

39 

40 
41 
42 

110,574 

35,159 

247,401 

57,720 

449,288 

51,523 

1,565,121 

187,539 

1,046,488 

(7) 

176,880 

7,991 

932 

43 

61,649 

1,502 

47,423 

22,548 
3,478 
9,133 

135,057 

1,686 

110,658 

38,621 
3,265 
15,834 

267,989 

4,668 

176,631 

36,020 
3,725 
11,778 

920,038 

11,276 

633,807 

128,107 

9,155 

50,277 

561,358 

9,233 

475,897 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

112,575 

429 

63,876 

4,207 

39 

3,745 

678 

15 

239 

44 
45 

46 

97,041 

'66,609 

214,721 

9 131, 687 

363,473 

967,675 

1,581,566 

275,071 

1,181,581 

216,341 

146,996 

7,628 

92,056 

47 

3,068 

2,725 

5,893 

5,216 

7,938 

2,659 

18,928 

6,356 

15,138 

5,283 

947 

94 

59 

48 

472 
917 
612 
925 

617 

1,163 

652 

269 

872 
1,769 
1,245 
1,752 

1,100 

2,332 

1,209 

539 

1,429 
2,404 
1,505 
2,273 

632 

1,297 

449 

268 

3,754 
5,738 
3,464 
5,302 

1,541 
3,268 

879 
641 

2,942 
4,590 
2,S66- 
4,188 

1,368 
2,674 

721 
501 

125 

245 

61 

472 

18 
29 
13 
27 

17 

29 

8 

4 

49 
50 
51 
52 

142 

24 

255 

36 

327 

13 

670 

27 

552 

19 

44 

7 

1 

53 

33,124 

24,110 

75,559 

46,973 

122,499 

23,652 

465,254 

79,606 

337,606 

59,356 

45,034 

2,762 

834 

54 

24,925 

2,344 

464 

379 

2,680 

1,529 

803 

17,655 

2,100 

407 

70 

1,886 

1,134 

858 

56,335 
5,607 
1,198 
796 
6,659 
3,2S3 
1,681 

33,508 
4,574 
803 
127 
4,001 
1,990 
1,970 

90,715 
7,573 
1,949 
1,120 

12,089 
5,970 
3,083 

17,064 

1,782 

426 

44 

2,452 

1,084 

800 

328,757 
30, 875 
8,162 
5,142 
45,471 
31,190 
15,657 

55,172 
7,030 
2,137 
177 
9,632 
2,930 
2,528 

239,598 
22,201 
5,055 
3,661 
34,127 
22,914 
10,050 

41,431 
5,042 
1,236 
152 
7,340 
2,160 
1,995 

31,973 

3,187 

312 

354 

3,670 

4,715 

823 

2,173 

176 

26 

13 

201 

109 

64 

629 
48 
13 
2 
96 
25 
21 

55 
56 
.57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

30,533 

16,959 

70,103 

35,785 

118,966 

18,822 

466,015 

79,403 

356,729 

61,935 

46,087 

3,212 

699 

62 
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SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES, 


Ind. 
code 


All  employees 


Payroll 
($1,000) 


2 

1452 

3 

1453 

4 

1454 

5 

1455 

6 

1456 

7 

1457 

8 

1459 

9 

146 

10 

1462 

11 

1469 

12 

147 

13 

1472 

14 

1473 

15 

1474 

16 

1475 

17 

1476 

18 

1477 

19 

1479 

20 

1481 

21 

149 

22 

1492 

23 

1493 

24 

1494 

25 

1495 

26 

1496 

27 

1497 

28 

1498 
1499 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  mining — Continued 

Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  minerals13 

Bentonite 

Fire  clay13 

Fuller ' s  earth 

Kaolin  and  ball  clay13 

Feldspar 

Magnesite  and  brucite 

Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  minerals,  n.e.c.13 

Natural  abrasives,  except  sand 

Abrasive  stones,  natural 

Natural  abrasives,  except  sand,  n.e.c 

Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining 

Barite 

Fluorspar 

Potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals 

Phosphate  rock 

Rock  salt 

Sulfur 

Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining,  n.e.c 

Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  contract  services 

Miscellaneous  nonetallic  minerals,  except  fuels 

Gypsum15 

Mica 

Native  asphalt  and  bitumens 

Pumice  and  pumicite 

Talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite 

Peat 

Vermiculite  and  miscellaneous  nonmetallic  minerals,  n.e.c 


8,231 

634 
1,988 

564 
3,148 

616 

132 
1,149 

285 

42 
243 

21,135 

1,125 
1,187 
6,168 
5,439 
1,925 
3,864 
1,427 
639 
5,457 

449 
710 
539 
264 
1,453 
338 

1,704 


7,936 

419 
2,317 
678 
3,237 
566 
228 
491 

443 
443 

12,231 

854 
1,396 
2,438 
3,754 
1,561 
2,024 

204 

335 
4,669 

1,424 

210 
853 
127 
1,137 
184 

734 


26,504 

2,135 
6,598 
1,744 
9,943 
1,722 
■  539 
3,823 

1,161 

132 
1,029 

96,233 

3,874 
4,495 

32,490 
21,527 

8,571 
19,465 

5,811 

2,327 

18,825 

1,851 
1,343 
2,027 

941 
4,794 

912 

6,957 


6,992 

446 
2,144 
746 
2,347 
496 
324 
489 

479 
479 

17,270 

752 
1,362 
4,756 
3,729 
1,974 
4,456 

241 

368 
5,193 

1,857 

138 
893 
126 
1,189 
144 

846 


NA  Not  available. 

includes  statistics  for  334  salaried  employees  paid  $1,091,000  at  central  offices  not  classified  by  industry. 

2Excludes  figures  for  the  uranium-radium-vanadium  ores  industry.  Data  were  not  obtained  in  the  1954  minerals  census  on  the  value  of  shipments  and 
the  Cost  of  ores  received  for  milling  for  establishments  in  this  industry.  For  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  in  terms  of  employment,  certain 
expense  items,  and  horsepower, see  the  figures  shown  for  Industry  1094  -  Uranium-radium-vanadium  ores. 

3The  figures  shown  represent  gross  shipments  from  these  industries  and  contain  duplication  due  to  the  inclusion  of  shipments  of  crude  ores  to  other 
establishments  in  the  same  industries  for  milling.  For  all  metal  mining,  this  duplication  in  1954  amounted  to  about  11  percent  of  the  gross  shipments, 
and  for  1939  to  about  4  percent.  This  duplication  was  most  significant  in  the  copper  ores  industry,  amounting  for  1954  to  about  19  percent  and  for 
1939  to  about  3  percent;  in  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries,  amounting  for  1954  to  about  20  percent  and  for  1939  to  about  14  percent;  in  the  manganese 
ores  industry,  amounting  for  1954  to  about  17  percent;  and  in  the  tungsten  ores  industry,  amounting  for  1954  to  about  18  percent. 

^Includes  statistics  for  nonproducing  metal  mining  establishments  which  were  not  classified  by  industry,  as  follows:  67  employees,  $94,000  for 
payrolls;  50  production  and  development  workers,  106,000  man-hours  for  such  workers,  and  $71,000  for  wages  of  such  workers;  and  1,000  horsepower  for 
equipment  at  such  establishments. 

5Figures  for  Industry  1099  -  Metallic  minerals,  n.e.c,  are  included  with  the  figures  for  Industries  1063  and  1069  -  Molybdenum,  chromium,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  ores,  amounting  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  combined  totals. 

6The  figures  for  1954  represent  gross  shipments  from  these  industries  and  contain  duplication  due  to  the  inclusion  of  shipments  of  raw  coal  to 
other  establishments  in  the  same  industry  for  preparation.  For  the  anthracite  industry  in  1954  this  duplication  amounted  to  about  32  percent  of  the 
gross  shipments;  and  for  the  bituminous  coal  industry  tol3percent  of  the  gross  shipments.  The  1939  figures  represent  net  shipments,  excluding  such 
duplication;  gross  value  figures  are  not  available.  However,  shipments  for  preparation  represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  shipments  for  these 
industries  in  1939  than  in  1954. 

'Complete  data  are  not  available  to  compute  "value  added"  for  the  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  industries  for  1954  and  1939,  and  for  the 
oil-  and  gas-field  contract  services  industries  for  1939.  However,  partly  estimated  figures  for  value  added  in  these  industries  have  been  included  In 
the  totals  for  Major  Group  13  -  Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Extraction  in  order  that  the  figures  for  "value  added"  will  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  other  statistics  shown. 
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BY  INDUSTRY 

GROUP  AMD 

INDUSTRY: 

1954  AND  1939— Continued 

Production  and  development  workers 

Value  Of  Sb"1"  T-imem  +  c 

Value  added 

Capital 

Aggregate 
horsepover 

Number 

Man-hours 
(1,000) 

Wages 
($1,000) 

($1, 

000) 

in  mining 
($1,000) 

expendi- 
tures, 
1954 
($1,000) 

Line 
no. 

195* 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

7,46* 

7,233 

15,377 

12,805 

22,486 

5,429 

103,768 

18,376 

78,437 

14,423 

9,062 

356 

85 

1 

578 

357 

1,340 

687 

1,916 

309 

21,830 

1,982 

16,350 

1,463 

642 

34 

7 

2 

1,803 

2,135 

3,123 

3,046 

5,670 

1,817 

22,205 

4,089 

17,467 

3,510 

1,327 

101 

18 

3 

510 

562 

1,109 

1,051 

1,381 

438 

6,012 

2,107 

4,179 

1,402 

525 

23 

15 

4 

2,820 

2,990 

6,159 

5,702 

8,115 

1,743 

31,892 

6,877 

25,249 

5,152 

4,291 

97 

30 

5 

579 

512 

1,235 

1,016 

1,523 

383 

146,670 

981 

4,037 

859 

408 

29 

6 

6 

121 

216 

237 

437 

469 

300 

1,655 

1,396 

1,372 

1,289 

17 

14 

2 

7 

1,053 

461 

2,174 

866 

3,412 

439 

13,504 

944 

9,783 

748 

1,852 

58 

7 

8 

251 

383 

524 

797 

932 

346 

4,474 

1,335 

3,681 

1,115 

398 

10 

5 

9 

42 
209 

|     383 

I      78 
"|     446 

797 

1     132 
1     800 

J 

346 

1        326 
'1      4,148 

1,335 

I      236 
1    3,445 

}    1,H5 

398 

{      9 

i     5 

10 
11 

17,264 

10,586 

36,347 

21,062 

73,215 

12,230 

457,036 

74,090 

340,188 

61,683 

37,494 

920 

276 

12 

1,036 

792 

2,403 

1,439 

3,451 

597 

18,269 

2,065 

14,051 

1,652 

1,012 

67 

10 

13 

969 

1,287 

1,944 

2,568 

3,348 

1,134 

1415,040 

3,398 

9,666 

2,656 

738 

49 

21 

14 

4,736 

2,049 

9,359 

4,388 

23,024 

3,445 

107,752 

17,031 

82,210 

13,330 

8,920 

187 

61 

15 

4,578 

3,372 

10,127 

6,680 

17,087 

2,871 

14117,853 

12,286 

62,020 

9,003 

11,338 

356 

113 

16 

1,659 

1,380 

3,861 

2,608 

7,117 

1,434 

35,658 

6,896 

30,013 

5,721 

2,186 

48 

23 

17 

3,077 

1,517 

6,229 

3,031 

14,619 

2,545 

140,685 

31,812 

124,155 

28,863 

8,845 

161 

45 

18 

1,209 

189 

2,424 

348 

4,569 

204 

21,779 

602 

18,073 

458 

4,455 

52 

3 

19 

614 

307 

1,258 

632 

2,214 

320 

6,571 

966 

4,884 

725 

381 

39 

18 

20 

4,723 

4,126 

9,660 

8,064 

15,223 

4,029 

59,520 

14,939 

44,918 

11, 821 

7,593 

235 

75 

21 

399 

1,327 

926 

2,466 

1,567 

1,640 

6,629 

4,569 

5,350 

3,756 

2,423 

28 

29 

22 

670 

190 

1,197 

361 

1,256 

118 

4,125 

327 

3,283 

276 

860 

17 

2 

23 

451 

730 

987 

1,330 

1,443 

608 

6,424 

2,968 

4,857 

2,554 

552 

31 

13 

24 

223 

122 

440 

198 

748 

119 

3,393 

387 

2,741 

301 

415 

24 

2 

25 

1,297 

970 

2,778 

2,068 

4,141 

807 

11,819 

3,269 

9,486 

2,441 

1,197 

36 

12 

26 

309 

157 

629 

246 

810 

101 

2,270 

378 

1,763 

338 

194 

23 

3 

27 

1,374 

630 

2,703 

1,395 

5,258 

636 

24,860 

3,041 

17,438 

2,155 

1,952 

76 

14 

28 

^Represents  gross  shipments  from  this  industry  and  contains  duplication  due  to  the  inclusion  of  shipments  of  crude  natural  gas  liquids  from  one 
establishment  to  another  in  the  same  industry  for  further  processing.   This  duplication  amounted  to  about  11  percent  of  the  gross  shipments. 

9Includes  statistics  for  nonproducing  nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  establishments  which  were  not  classified  by  industry,  as  follows:   199 
employees,  $226,000  for  payrolls;  180  production  and  development  workers,  353,000  man-hours  for  such  workers,  and  $188,000  for  wages  of  such  workers; 
and  5,000  horsepower  for  equipment  at  such  establishments. 

10Excludes  data  for  dimension  stone  quarries  operated  in  conjunction  with  dressing  plants.  Such  establishments  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  for  1954.   The  value  of  shipments  of  such  excluded  establishments  for  1954  for  all  types  of  dimension  stone  was  $59,958,000  and  the 
number  of  employees  at  them  was  9,101.  The  1939  data  have  been  revised  to  exclude  such  establishments.  All  dimension  slate  establishments  were 
classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries  for  1954. 

11Excludes  data  for  quarries  included  in  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries.  The  1954  value  of  shipments  of 
stone  by  such  excluded  quarries  was  $18, 847,000,  over  85  percent  of  which  was  limestone.  Such  operations  produced  and  consumed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment in  1954  limestone  valued  at  approximately  $100,000,000.   The  1939  statistics  have  been  revised  to  approximately  exclude  data  for  such  quarries. 

12For  1954,  excludes  data  for  sand  and  gravel  mining  in  establishments  classifiedin  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries.  The  1954  value  of 
shipments  of  sand  and  gravel  from  such  operations  was  $12,290,000  and  such  operations  produced  and  consumed  in  the  same  establishment  sand  and  gravel 
valued  at  approximately  $10,500,000.  The  1939  statistics  include  data  for  such  quarries, but  they  were  probably  relatively  much  less  important  in  that 
year.  Excludes  for  both  years  data  for  noncommercial  operations. 

13For  1954,  excludes  data  for  clay  mining  in  clay  products  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  industries.  The  1954  value  of  clay  produced 
and  consumed  in  such  establishments  was  approximately  $80,000,000  for  common  clay  and  shale,  $18,000,000  for  fire  clay,  and  $1,500,000  for  kaolin  and 
ball  clay.  The  1939  statistics  have  been  revised  to  exclude  data  for  such  clay  mining. 

liThe  figures  shown  represent  gross  shipments  from  these  industries  and  contain  duplication  due  to  the  inclusion  of  shipments  of  crude  minerals  to 
other  establishments  in  the  same  industries  for  preparation.   For  all  noi-netallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  industries  this  duplication  amounted  for 
1954  to  only  about  3  percent.   This  duplication  was  most  significant  in  the  feldspar  industry,  amounting  to  about  6  percent;  in  the  fluorspar  industry, 
amounting"  to  about  11  percent;  and  in  the  phosphate  rock  industry,  amounting  to  about  30  percent. 

15For  1954,  excludes  data  for  gypsum  mining  at  gypsum  products  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  industries.  The  1954  value  of  gypsum 
shipments  from  such  operations  was  $3,685,000,  and  such  establishments  produced  and  consumed  gypsum  valued  at  approximately  $15,000,000.  The  1939 
statistics  include  data  for  such  mining  operations. 
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IRON  ORES 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  iron  or 
principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included 
for  supplies,  $13  million  for  iron-bearing 
for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and 
chased  machinery  installed  was  $37  million 
mately  32  thousand  for  the  year.  Capital  e 
new  construction  and  major  alterations,  and 
Total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for 
2  million.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  y 


es  industry  amounted  to  $548  million  in  1954.  The 
$144   million   for  wages  and  salaries,     $76   million 

materials  received  for  beneficiation,  $24  million 
$48  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  pur- 
Employment   in   the    industry    averaged    approxi- 

xpenditures  for    exploration  and  development  work, 

new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $85  million, 
use  by    establishments    in  the    industry    was  nearly 

ear,    including  mine  water,  was  27  billion  gallons. 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  iron  ores  industry  in  1954  represented  almost  a  fourfold 
increase  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employ- 
ment in  the  industry  rose  by  almost  one-half  over  the  same  period,  while  horsepower  of  power 
equipment  available  in  1954  was  three  times  as  great  as  in  1939.  Establishments  primarily 
producing  iron  ores  in  1954  were  located  in  19  States.  However,  Minnesota  alone  accounted 
for  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  of  the  industry,  with  Michigan 
accounting  for  an  additional  13  percent.  The  five  next  ranking  States,  in  order  of  value  of 
shipments,  were  Alabama,  New  York,  Utah,  Pennsylvania,  and  California. 
) 

In  1954,  a  total  of  77  million  long  tons  of  usable  iron  ores  was  produced  at  minerals 
establishments,  approximately  a  50  percent  increase  over  production  in  1939.  Of  the  1954  total, 
49  million  tons  were  direct- shipping  ores  and  28  million  represented  concentrates  and 
agglomerates  (iron  sinter,  pellets,  nodules,  and  briquets).  Comparable  figures  for  1939  were 
42  million  tons  of  direct-shipping  ores  and  9  million  tons  of  beneficiated  ores. 

Approximately  16  million  tons  of  iron  ore  was  imported  in  1954,  at.  a  value  of  about 
$119  million,  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  total  domestic  production.  Venezuela  accounted  for 
about  one-third  of  the  total  imports  and  Canada,  almost  an  additional  one- fourth.  Imports  in 
excess  of  a  million  tons  were  also  recorded  for  Peru,    Chile,    and  Sweden. 

The  iron  ores  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  bene- 
ficiating,  or  otherwise  preparing  iron  ores,  such  as  hematite,  limonite  (brown  ore), 
magnetite,  and  siderite  (carbonate),  including  manganiferous  ores  valued  chiefly  for  their  iron 
content.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  ore  mined  in  1954  was  obtained  from  open-pit  mines, 
and  less  than  one-fourth  from  underground  operations.  In  1939,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
crude  ore  was  extracted  by  open-pit  methods.  Over  the  same  period  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  ore  requiring  beneficiation.  In  1939,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
crude  ore  mined  was  beneficiated  prior  to  shipment.  In  1954,  more  than  half  of  the  ore  mined 
was  concentrated  or  agglomerated. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


There  was  a  significant  variation  among  the  States  in  respect  to  the  grade  of  ore  and  the 
type  of  mine.  Only  about  45  percent  of  the  crude  ore  mined  in  Minnesota  and  in  California  was 
of  direct- shipping  grade,  55  percent  of  the  ore  mined  requiring  beneficiation.  Ore  mined  in 
Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  western  States  (except  California)  was  predominantly  of 
direct- shipping  grade,  whereas  ore  mined  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
southern  States  required  beneficiation  for  the  most  part.  However,  a  substantial  tonnage  of 
Alabama  ore  was  shipped  directly  to  consumers.  Variation  by  State  in  respect  to  the  type  of 
operation  followed  a  somewhat  different  pattern.  Mines  in  Minnesota  were  predominantly  of 
the  open-pit  type,  whereas  most  of  the  ore  mined  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  other  States 
in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  was  obtained  from  underground  operations.  The  two  types  of 
mines  provided  about  equal  proportions  of  the  Alabama  ore,  but  the  balance  of  the  production 
in  the  southern  States  was  from  open-pit  mines.  Open-pit  operations  also  furnished  most  of  the 
iron  ore  production  in  all  other  States,  except  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and 
Wyoming,    where  underground  mines  predominated. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Iron  Ores,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for 
other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  coopetation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  iron  ores  industry  also  provided  the  information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  iron  ore. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  IRON  ORES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  lees  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Crude  iron  ore  mined,  total1 1,000  long  tons. 

Direct-shipping  ore,  total do 


From  underground  operations do. 

From  open-pit  operations. .....do. 


Beneficiating-grade  ore,  total ,... do. 

From  underground  operations do. 

From  open-pit  operations do. 


Crude  iron  ore  benef iciated do 

Value  of  shipments* $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining7 « do... 

Number  of  employees,  total6 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees.. ...do. 

Supplies do. 

Iron-bearing  materials  received  for  benefication8 do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment)... do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment9. ...1,000. 

Water  'intake10 1,000,000  gallons . 


105,836 

48,962 

17,865 
31,097 

56,874 

6,345 
50,529 

57,094 
548,451 
436,859 

32,174 

28,207 
3,967 

53,286 

304,058 

119,661 
24,374 
75,529 
12,837 
9,249 
14,438 
47,970 

36,521 

84,952 

28,647 

1,810 

26,895 


59,669 

42,747 

18,306 
24,441 

16,922 

2,807 
14,115 

16,924 

150,872 

133,391 

22,651 

20,377 
2,274 

38,513 

50,807 

27,431 

5,895 

10,791 

(NA) 

2,280 

4,174 

236 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,760 

600 

(NA) 


273,963 

273,963 

231,567 
242,396 

(2) 

(2) 

(NA) 

197,335 

167,126 

31,113 

28,623 
2,490 

(NA) 

77,644 

41,050 

6,385 

718,717 

(NA) 

75,332 

74,607 

1,553 

(NA) 

(NA) 

4,016 

501 

(NA) 


261,173 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

218,218 

177,400 

49,376 

46,339 

3,037 

(NA) 
124,562 

76,699 
7,045 

27,842 

(NA) 

8,871 

1,636 

2,469 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
381 
(NA) 


^Jot  available. 

Statistics  for  1954  exclude  nanganiifertras  iron  ore  mined,  ore  containing  five  percent  or  more  manganese  but  valued 
chiefly  for  its  iron  content;  inclusion  of  manganiferoue  ore  would  add  approximately  one-half  of  one  percent  to  the  1954  total 
shown.  Figures  for  years  prior  to  1954  include  manganiferous  iron  ore. 

2Figures  for  1929  and  1919  represent  usable  ore.  Beneficiating-grade  ore  is  included  with  direct-shipping  ore.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  total  usable  ore  was  benef iciated  in  1929  and  1919. 

'includes  crude  ores  concentrated  and  natural  fines  agglomerated.  For  1954,  excludes  manganiferoua  iron  ore  beneficiated; 
inclusion  of  manganiferous  ore  would  add  less  than  one  percent  to  the  1954  total  shown. 

^Represents  value  of  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  of  direct-shipping  and  beneficiating-grade  iron  ores,  iron  concen- 
trates and  agglomerates,  and  value  of  secondary  products  and  services.  Figures  for  years  prior  to  1954  represent  value  of 
production  and  services. 

5For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  iron-bearing  materials 
received  for  benefieiation,  fuel,  purchased  electrio  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  Installed;  for  1939, 
represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added," 
as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  iron  ores  industry  by  mining  and  beneficiating  iron 
ores,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  iron  ores  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Expenditures  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy  used' by  nonproducing  operations  are  included  with  cost  of  supplies. 

'Represents  iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  received  for  concentration  and  natural  fines,  flue  dust,  and 
foreign  ore  received  for  agglomeration. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 
10Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  IRON  ORES 


Line 

no. 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


Middle  Atlantic 


New  Jersey 


New  York 

and 

Pennsylvania 


Crude  iron  ore  mined,  total1..... 1,000  long  tons. 


By  grade: 

Direct-shipping  ore do. 

Beneficiating -grade  ore . . . ... do. 


By  source: 

From  underground  operations do . 

From  open-pit  operations do. 


Value  of  shipments2 


L,000. 


Value  added  in  mining do. 


Number  of  employees,  total^. 


9 
10 


11 


12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers ....1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees .do. 

Supplies  and  iron-bearing  materials  received  for 

benef  iciation. do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do . 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only. do . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1, 000 . 

Water  intake6 1, 000, 000  gallons . 


105,836 


4-8,962 
56,874 


24,210 
81,626 


548,451 
436,859 

32,174 

28,207 
3,967 

53,286 

304,058 

119,661 
24,374 

88,366 

9,249 

14,438 

47,970 

36,521 

84,952 
28,647 

1,810 

26,895 


1,025 


(D) 
(D) 


L,025 

9,427 
7,805 

887 

797 
90 

1,468 

6,457 

3,556 
523 

1,655 
69 

654 
137 

893 
137 

25 

606' 


7,372 


(D) 

(D) 


(D) 
(D) 


40,682 


23,394 


3,016 

2,640 
376 


4  j  944 


30,305 

11,693 
2,242 

6,701 
2,152 

7,517 


4,283 

3,365 

2,360 

160 
4,099 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 
1Excludes  iron  ore  containing  five  percent  or  more  manganese.  See  table  1,  footnote  1. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
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INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


North  Central 

South 

West 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

and 
Missouri 

Alabama 

Texas 

Georgia", 
Tennessee, 

and 
Arkansas 

Utah 

Nevada 

Montana, 
Wyoming, 
Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 
and 

California 

Line 
no. 

11,131 

66,258 

1,890 

9,764 

2,557 

803 

2,920 

351 

1,765 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

29,257 
37,001 

(D) 
(D) 

3,416 
6,348 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

2,920 

351 

(D) 
(D) 

2 

3 

9,935 
1,196 

2,721 

63,537 

1,775 
115 

4,963 
4,801 

2,557 

803 

2,920 

351 

(D) 
(D) 

4 
5 

70,282 

327,130 

12,091 

46,204 

6,318 

1,011 

19,357 

.  2,025 

13,924 

6 

57,595 

278,025 

10,232 

27,055 

5,138 

723 

13,201 

998 

12,693 

7 

7,272 

1/4,564 

1,327 

3,736 

340 

102 

424 

95 

411 

8 

6,506 
766 

12,520 
2,044 

1,207 
120 

3,370 
366 

312 
28 

96 
6 

0» 
(D) 

78 
17 

(D) 
(D) 

9 

10 

12,582 

23,420 

2,219 

6,211 

664 

215 

(D) 

186 

(D) 

11 

55,078 

151,072 

8,707 

34,944 

2,755 

632 

7,572 

1,230 

5,306 

12 

29,911 
4,903 

51,341 
12,243 

5,256 
744 

12,941 
2,483 

1,301 
178 

267 
22 

}     2,019 

J    431 
«    93 

}       1,888 

13 
14 

12,068 

439 

J   3,037 

X      4,720 

45,964 
5,389 
6,252 

29,883 

1,810 

58 

734 

105 

16,878 

449 

1,490 

703 

561 
178 

V      537 

168 
97 

78 

1,247 
212 

4,094 

318 
93 

I    295 

996 

113 

j      2,309 

15 
16 
17 
18 

3,957 

23,564 

468 

1,916 

181 

212 

(D) 

(D) 

523 

19 

11,534 

61,947 

1,316 

2,287 

277 

267 

(D) 

(D) 

2,710 

20 

3,459 

18,900 

403 

2,159 

171 

197 

(D) 

(D) 

523 

21 

299 

1,023 

52 

138 

32 

10 

33 

5 

33 

22 

1,571 

10,333 

177 

3,283 

6,327 

396 

18 

... 

85 

23 

*See  table  1,  footnote  6. 
'See  table  1,  footnote  9. 
6See  table  1,  footnote  10. 
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Table  3. —PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  USABLE  IRON  ORE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 

(Includes  production  in  the  "Iron  ores"  industry  and  also  production  as  secondary  products  in  other  mineral  industries.  The 
production  of  sinter  at  blast  furnaces,  at  custom  sintering  plants,  and  as  a  byproduct  of  the  manufacture  of  sulfuric  acid 
from  iron  pyrites  is  excluded.) 


Product 


1954 


1939 


Production 
(1,000  long  tons) 


Gross 
weight 


Iron 

content 


Shipments  and 
interplant  transfers 


Production 


Gross 
weight 

(1,000 
long  tons) 


Value 

f .o.b.  mine 

or  plant 

($1,000) 


Gross 
weight 
(1,000 
long  tons) 


Value 

f.o.b.  mine 

or  plant 

($1,000) 


Usable  iron  ore,  except  manganiferous 
iron  ore,  total 


Direct- shipping  ore...,. 
Beneficiated  ore,  total. 


Concentrates 

Sinter  and  other  agglomerates. 


Usable  manganiferous  iron  ore,  total1.... 


Direct -shipping  ore. 
Concentrates 


77,255 

48,962 

28,296 

22,765 
5,531 

481 

85 
396 


40,036 

24,328 

15,208 

11,939 
3,269 

194 

35 
159 


76,250 

48,303 

27,947 

22,472 
5,475 

467 

89 
398 


534,382 

315,436 

218,946 

156,491 
62,455 


535 
2,346 


50,864 

42,360 

8,524 

(NA) 
(NA) 

761 

387 
374 


146,514 

120,968 

27,546 

(MA) 
(NA) 

2,166 

1,058 
1,108 


NAUot  available. 

10re  containing  five  percent  or  more  manganese  but  valued  chiefly  for  its  iron  content. 
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Series : 


MI -10-2 


COPPER  ORES 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  copper  ores  industry  amounted  to  approximately  $509  million  in  1954. 
The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $123  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $73  million  for  supplies, 
$101  million  for  crude  ore  received  for  milling,  $15  million  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $44 
million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $24  million.  Capital  expenditures 
for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction  and  major  alterations,  and  new  and  used  machinery 
amounted  to  $82  million.  Total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  by  establishments  in  the  industry 
was  over   1.4  million.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  58  billion  gallons. 

Value  of  shipments  of  the  copper  ores  industry  in  1954  was  three  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in 
1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the  industry  dropped 
slightly  between  19  39  and  1954,  but  the  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  for  use  about  doubled  over 
this  period.  Arizona  was  the  leading  State  in  the  copper  ores  industry  in  1954,  accounting  for  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  shipments.  The  four  next  ranking  States,  in  order  of  value  of  shipments,  were  Utah, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  In  all,  the  Mountain  States  accounted  for  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  value  of  shipments  for  the  industry,  with  Michigan  accounting  for  most  of  the  remaining 
production. 

Ores  and  concentrates  produced  at  all  mineral  establishments  in  1954  contained  approximately  1,  670 
million  pounds  of  recoverable  copper,  an  increase  of  about  16  percent  over  the  comparable  19  39  total.  In  both 
years,  establishments  in  the  copper  ores  industry  accounted  for  nearly  97  percent  of  the  total  copper  recover- 
able from  domestic  ores  and  concentrates.  Imports  of  copper  ores  and  concentrates  in  1954  were  valued 
at  approximately  $66  million  and  contained  about  241  million  pounds  ot  recoveraDie  copper,  approximately 
one-seventh  as  much  as  domestic  mine  production.  Canada  accounted  for  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  imports  and  the  Philippine  Republic  and  Cuba,  each  an  additional  15  percent.  Imports  valued  in  excess 
of  $5  million  were  also  recorded  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,    Chile,    Mexico,    and  Peru. 

The  copper  ores  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  other- 
wise preparing  copper  ores,  such  as  native  copper,  oxidized  copper  ores,  sulfide  copper  ores,  and  complex 
copper  ores,  including  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  recovery  of  copper  by  precipitation  and 
leaching  operations.  Of  the  91  million  tons  of  crude  ore  mined  during  1954,  approximately  85  percent  was 
obtained  from  open-pit  operations  and  15  percent  from  underground  mines.  Ore  mined  in  Arizona  showed  a 
similar  percentage  distribution  by  type  of  operation.  In  Utah,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico,  the  crude  ore  was 
obtained  almost  entirely  from  open-pit  operations,  whereas  in  all  other  States  underground  mines  were  the 
sole  or  predominant  source  of  copper  ores.  In  all  States,  ores  were  generally  milled  prior  to  shipment  to 
smelters.  Concentrates  provided  approximately  85  percent  of  the  total  recoverable  copper  obtained  from 
domestic  mine  production  and  copper-water  precipitates  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  balance. 

These  statistics  were  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Copper  Ores,  "  which 
will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  prelim- 
inary and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation 
provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication 
in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  census  report  form  used  for  the  copper  ores  industry  also 
provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  copper  ore. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 
/SI  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  COPPER  ORES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 1 


1919  * 


Crude  ore  mined 1,000  short  tons. 

Direct-smelting  and  leaching  ores  shipped do 

Crude  ore  and  tailings  milled do 

Copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver  concentrates 
produced do 


Copper-water  precipitates  shipped5 do 

Value  of  shipments,  total6 $1,000. 

Milling-grade  ore do. . 

Direct-smelting  and  leaching  ores do. . 

Copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver  concentrates do.. 

Copper-water  precipitates5 do. . 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Value  added  in  mining8 do . . 

Number  of  employees,  total9 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies do.. 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received  for  milling do.. 

Fuel do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy .do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment11 1,000. 

Water  intake12 1,000,000  gallons. . 


90,992 

24,055 

488,357 

2,769 

90 

508,729 

98,818 

229,278 

328,200 

28,294 

24,139 

334,831 

26,088 

21,545 
4,543 

46,677 

355,227 

98,493 

24,521 

72,822 

100,693 

8,576 

6,278 

43,844 

23,816 

82,131 

23,194 

1,414 

58,417 


52,118 
31,658 
51,571 


2,106 

(NA) 

141,635 

3,956 

317,848 

106,812 

7,101 

75,918 

108,495 

26,752 

23,844 
2,908 

51,241 

75,704 

34,486 

8,078 

23,562 

(NA) 

4,168 

4,899 

511 

(NA) 

(NA) 

4,084 

753 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

283,517 

282,058 

1,459 

221,690 

47,967 

44,502 
3,465 

(NA) 

145,163 

73,200 

10,136 

43,995 

(NA) 

9,210 

6,027 

2,595 

(NA) 

(NA) 

13,084 

702 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

179,730 

179,006 

724 

130,167 

46,896 

43,717 
3,179 

(NA) 

123,993 

66,390 

8,040 

34,275 

(10) 

11,310 

3,556 

422 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

524 

(NA) 


MNot  available. 

■"■Excludes  nonproducing  operations.   In  1929  and  1919,  statistics  for  nonproducing  operations  are  available  only  for  the 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver  ores  industries  as  a  group.  For  these  years,  employment  and  principal  expenses  of  non- 
producing  operations  for  this  group  of  industries  were  about  five  percent  of  the  comparable  figures  for  producing  operations. 
Leaching  ore  represents  the  major  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  shown  for  1954  but  less  than  half  of  the  combined  value 
of  direct-smelting  and  leaching  ores  shipped  during  that  year. 

3Represents  production  of  direct-smelting  ore  only. 

4Tailings  represent  approximately  two  percent  of  the  total  shown  for  1954. 

'Includes  precipitates  from  ore  leached  in  place. 

6Total  value  of  shipments  for  1954  includes  the  value  of  milling-grade  ore  shipped  as  well  as  the  value  of  shipments  of 
concentrates  produced  from  such  ores.  Figures  for  earlier  years  represent  production  except  that  value  of  shipments  of 
milling-grade  ore  is  shown  for  1939.  The  value  of  concentrates  produced  in  1939  excludes  the  value  of  concentrates  produced 
from  ore  received  from  other  establishments  but  includes  the  value  added  at  the  mill  by  treating  such  ores.  Inclusion  of  the 
full  value  of  concentrates  produced  from  ores  from  other  mines,  on  a  basis  comparable  with  1954,  would  add  approximately 
$4,000,000  to  the  figures  shown  for  1939  for  concentrates  and  for  the  total  value  of  production.  The  total  values  shown  for 
1929  and  1919  exclude  the  value  of  shipments  of  milling-grade  ores  but  include  the  value  of  concentrates  produced  from  such 
ores. 

7Includes  material  valued  chiefly  for  its  copper  content,  amounting  to  approximately  three  percent  of  this  total  value. 

8For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies, crude  ore  and  old 
tailings  received  for  milling,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939, 
1929,  and  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy, and  contract  work.  Thus, 
"Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  copper  ores  industry  by  mining  and 
milling  copper  ores,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  copper  ores  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 
1 "Approximately  $1,528,000  was  specified  in  the  1919  census  report  as  the  "cost  of  ore  purchased  as  material."  However, 
it  is  not  clear  whether,  as  in  1954,  this  figure  includes  the  estimated  value  of  ores  received  for  custom  milling  and  of  ores 
transferred  by  a  company  from  its  mines  to  a  separately  operated  mill.  In  the  1929  and  1939  census  reports,  the  cost  of  ore 
purchased  was  omitted  from  the  1919  totals  of  principal  expenses  and  of  value  of  products  so  that  the  1919  figures  would  be 
comparable  with  those  for  the  two  subsequent  census  years.  The  1919  figures  appear  in  the  table  above  in  this  revised  form. 
l:LRepresents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 
12Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  COPPER  ORES  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954- 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


East  and 

South 
(Vermont, 
Michigan, 

North 

Carolina, 

and 

Texas ) 


West 


Arizona 


Nevada 


Montana 

and 

Utah 


Idaho, 

Wyoming, 

Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 

Washington, 

Oregon,  and 

California 


Crude  ore  mined,  total 1,000  short  tons... 

From  underground  operations do 

From  open-pit  operations do 

Direct-smelting  and  leaching  ores 
shipped do 


Crude  ore  and  tailings  milled do ■ 

Copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver 
concentrates  shipped do 

Copper-water  precipitates  shipped3. . . .do 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. . . 

Mining- grade  ore do. . . . 

Direct-smelting  and  leaching  ores do ... . 

Copper,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver 

concentrates do ... . 

Copper-water  precipitates3 do. . . . 

Other  products  and  services do ... . 

Value  added  in  mining* do ... . 

Number  of  employees,  total5 

Production  and  development  workers 

All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development 

workers do ... . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . . 

Supplies  and  crude  ore  and  old  tailings 

received  for  milling do. . . . 

Fuel. do 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . . 

Contract  work do ... . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment). .. .do. .. . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do ... . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000... 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons .... 


90,992 

13,294 

77,698 


4,055 
88,357 

2,767 

90 

508,729 

98,818 
29,278 

328,200 
28,294 
24,139 

334,831 

26,088 

21,545 
4,543 

46,677 
355,227 

98,493 
24,521 

173,515 

8,576 

6,278 

43,844 

23,816 

82,131 
23,194 

1,414 
58,417 


(D) 

(D) 

(D) 


24,601 
55 

24,701 
(D) 

13,377 

(D) 

15,648 

2,751 

2,288 
463 

4,953 
32,039 

8,624 
2,253 

11,974 
1,539 

7,649 
11,328 

23,437 

11,327 

198 

15,800 


43,095 

5,883 
37,212 

13,838 
39,315 

1,288 

24 

201,691 

(D) 
x27,751 

160,456 

9,845 

(D) 

165,668 

11,489 

9,421 

2,068 

21,853 
132,991 

48,214 
11,941 

39,029 
3,710 
2,390 

27,707 

7,571 

44,384 

7,279 

734 

14,155 


9,616 

27 
9,589 

67 
(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

42,073 

(D) 

29,074 

(D) 

15,712 

1,512 

1,295 

217 

2,557 
35,870 

5,354 

1,184 

19,338 

286 

1,315 

8,393 

464 

3,435 
464 
126 

4,079 


27,861 

(D) 
(D) 

58 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

205,167 

(D) 

111,088 

(D) 

104,681 

7,821 

6,332 

1,489 

12,631 
136,258 

27,089 
7,713 

97,040 
2,323 

2,093 
3,245 

4,215 

2,932 

269 

21,762 


(D) 

(D) 
(D) 


92 

(D) 

217 

(D) 

35,097 

(D) 

34,181 

(D) 

33,122 

2,515 

2,209 
306 

4,683 

18,069 

9,212 
1,430 

6,134 
718 
227 
348 

1,208 

6,660 

1,192 

87 

2,621 


T/ithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

■"■See  table  1,  footnote  2. 

2Tailings  represent  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  total. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  5. 

*See  table  1,  footnote  8. 

5See  table  1,  footnote  9. 

6See  table  1,  footnote  11. 

7See  table  1,  footnote  12. 


Table  3. —RECOVERABLE  COPPER  CONTENT  OF  DIRECT-SMELTING  ORES  AND  OLD  TAILINGS,  CONCENTRATES, 
AND  COPPER-WATER  PRECIPITATES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:     1954  AND  1939 

(Thousands  of  pounds) 


Product 


19541 


All 

mineral 

industries 


Copper 

ores 
industry 


1939" 


All 

mineral 

industries 


Copper 

ores 
industry 


Total  recoverable  copper 

Ores  and  old  tailings 

Direct-smelting  and  leaching  ores3 
Tailings  shipped  to  smelters 

Concentrates 

Copper  concentrates 

Other  concentrates 

Copper-water  precipitates* 


1,669,845 

131,351 

131,132 
219 

1,402,355 

1,384,771 
17,584 

136,139 


1,613,256 

125,816 

(D) 
(D) 

1,351,421 

(D) 
(D) 

136,019 


1,434,890 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 


1,384,794 
171,441 
171,441 

1,114,676 

(NA) 
(NA) 

98,677 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 
NANot  available. 

■"■Figures  for  1954  represent  shipments  for  "Ores  and  old  tailings"  and  for  "Copper-water  precipitates"  and  production  for 
"Concentrates."  Only  the  recoverable  content  of  concentrates  produced  was  reported  for  1954.  The  copper  content  of  concen- 
trates shipped  would  have  been  about  one  million  pounds  less  than  the  production  figure  for  1954. 

Represents  production.  Revised  to  include  the  recoverable  copper  content  of  concentrates  produced  from  purchased  and 
custom  milling-grade  ore,  rather  than  the  recoverable  content  of  such  ore  shipped  during  the  year. 

Represents  only  ores  for  direct  processing  in  manufacturing  plants,  such  as  smelters  and  refineries.  For  1954,  leaching 
ores  provide  nearly  one-half  of  the  total.  For  1939,  represents  direct -smelting  ores  only. 

^Includes  precipitates  from  ore  leached  in  place. 
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The  value  of  shipments  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries  amounted  to 
approximately  $176  million  in  1954.  Shipments  reported  by  establishments  in  these 
industries  producing  ores  containing  both  lead  and  zinc  amounted  to  $160  million,  or 
over  90  percent  of  the  total  for  the  combined  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries.  Shipments 
valued  at  close  to  $12  million  were  reported  by  establishments  producing  zinc  ores 
that  contained  no  lead  and  an  additional  $4.6  million  was  reported  for  establishments 
producing  lead  ores  which  contained  no  zinc. 

The  principal  expenses  of  the  three  lead  and  zinc  ore  industries  combined 
included  $66  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $25  million  for  supplies,  $35  million  for 
crude  ore  received  for  milling,  $8  million  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy, 
and  $6  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $6 
million.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction 
and  major  alterations,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  approximately  $12 
million.  Total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  753  thousand.  Water 
intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,   was  22  billion  gallons. 

The  value  of  shipments  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries  in  1954  represented 
almost  a  threefold  increase  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Employment  declined  by  approximately  10  percent  between  1939 
and  1954,  but  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  for  use  about  doubled  over 
this    period.       Production   of   lead   and    zinc    ores   was    reported    in    many   parts    of    the 
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country  with  establishments  in  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries  located  in  more  than 
half  of  the  States.  Missouri  was  the  leading  State  and,  together  with  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  accounted  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  United  States  value  of  ship- 
ments. Utah  and  Idaho  were  the  second-  and  third-ranking  States,  respectively,  and 
with  the  other  Mountain  States  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  national  total  value 
of  shipments. 

Ores  and  concentrates  produced  at  all  mineral  establishments  in  1954  contained 
approximately  643  million  pounds  of  recoverable  lead  and  901  million  pounds  of 
recoverable  zinc,  or  about  20  percent  less  than  the  respective  1939  totals.  Establish- 
ments in  the  lead- zinc  ores  industry  accounted  for  92  percent,  and  the  lead  ores  in- 
dustry an  additional  6  percent,  of  the  1954  total  of  recoverable  lead.  The  lead-zinc 
ores  industry  and  the  zinc  ores  industry  accounted  for  81  percent  and  16  percent, 
respectively,    of  the  recoverable  zinc  total. 

Imports  of  lead  ores,  flue-  dust,  and  matte  in  1954  were  valued  at  about  $48 
million  and  contained  394  million  pounds  of  recoverable  lead,  or  approximately  60 
percent  as  much  as  total  domestic  mine  production.  Zinc  ore  imports  in  1954,  valued 
at  about  $54  million,  contained  slightly  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of  recoverable  zinc, 
or  approximately  10  percent  above  the  domestic  mine  production.  Canada  was  the 
principal  foreign  source  for  both  lead  and  zinc  ores,  accounting  for  approximately  37 
percent  of  the  combined  value  of  such  imports.  Lead  and  zinc  ore  imports  valued  in 
excess  of  $ 5  million  were  also  recorded  from  Peru,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Mexico, 
Australia,    and  Bolivia. 

The  lead  ores  industry,  as  defined  by  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification, 
represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  pre- 
paring lead  ores  containing  no  zinc.  Similarly,  the  zinc  ores  industry  represents 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  zinc 
ores  containing  no  lead.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or 
otherwise  preparing  lead-zinc  ores  are  classified  in  the  lead-zinc  ores  industry.  For 
Census  purposes,  the  industry  classification  is  determined  by  the  chief  aggregate 
value  for  recoverable  metals  contained  in  the  ores  mined  or  milled.  Since  the  unit 
value  of  gold  has  not  changed  since  1939  and  the  percentage  increase  in  the  unit  value 
of  silver  has  been  much  less  than  for  lead  or  zinc,  a  number  of  establishments  which 
were  classified  in  1939  as  silver  or  gold  mines  are  classed  for  1954  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  ores  industries.  This  change  in  industry  classification  affects  the  comparisons 
between  the  two  years  referred  to  above. 
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Of  the  19  million  tons  of  crude  ore  mined  in  1954  in  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  in- 
dustries, approximately  96  percent  was  obtained  from  underground  operations,  and 
only  about  4  percent  from  open-pit  operations.  Only  Washington  and  Missouri  reported 
crude  ore  mined  at  open-pit  operations  in  excess  of  50  thousand  tons.  Nearly  all  of 
the  ore  mined  required  milling,  with  only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  classified  as 
direct- smelting  ore.  Only  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  and  Utah  reported  shipments  of 
direct- smelting  ore  in  excess  of  50  thousand  tons. 

These  statistics  were  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received 
in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear 
in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Lead  and  Zinc  Ores,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered 
for  sale. by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary 
and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year 
intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five 
years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize 
duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  censusreport  form  used  for 
the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  lead  and  zinc  ores. 
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Table  1.—  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ORES 
(Excludes  establishments  for  1954-  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less 


Line 
no 


1954 


Item 


Lead  and 

zinc  ores 

industries, 

total 


Lead  ores 
industry 


Zinc  ores 
industry 


Lead-zinc  ores  industry 


Total 


Valued  chiefly  for- 


Lead 


9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14- 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 
26 

27 


Crude  ore  mined 1,000  short  tons. 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old 
tailings  shipped do 


18,529 


Crude  ore  and  old  tailings 
milled do. 

Lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and 
silver  concentrates  produced. do. 


3445 
519,|41 


Value  of  shipments,  total6 $1,000... 

Milling-grade  ore do. . . . 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old 
tailings do ... . 

Lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and 

silver  concentrates do. . . . 

Other  products  and  services do.... 

Value  added  in  mining7 do ... . 

Number  of  employees,  total8 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 


Principal  expenses,  total. 


L,000. 


Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers do.... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees. . .do. .. . 

Supplies do. . . . 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings 

received  for  milling do. . . . 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy do ... . 

Contract  work do. . . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only.. do.. 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment10 1,000. 

Water  intake11 1,000,000  gallons. 


1,371 

175,862 

35,816 

36,753 

131,397 
1,891 

107,335 

15,844- 

13,591 
2,253 

27,553 
139,987 


53,674 
12,208 
24,663 

35,116 
1,408 
6,838 
6,080 

5,942 


11,520 
2,959 

753 
22,143 


838 

(D) 

816 

25 

4,582 

17 

4,562 

3 

3,407 

578 

475 
103 

903 
3,507 


1,726 
489 

638 

55 
267 
332 

458 


575 
116 

30 
247 


1,556 

(D) 

1,528 

191 

11,661 

1,199 

10,137 

325 

7,734 

1,600 

1,308 
292 

2,383 

11,003 


4,406 
1,496 

3,058 

273 

438 

1,332 

1,165 


2,339 
645 

62 
1,492 


16,135 

248 

17,597 


119,345 
1,563 

96,194 

13,666 

11,808 
1,858 

24,267 
125,477 


47,542 
10,223 
22,171 

33,912 
1,080 
6,133 

4,416 

4,319 


8,606 
2,198 

661 
20,404 


8,895 

133 

9,813 

546 
90,293 
17,657 

71,545 

1,091 

59,307 

7,808 

6,679 
1,129 

13,751 
67,334 


27,821 

6,318 

12,197 

14,196 

545 

3,760 

2,497 

2,376 


4,585 
1,088 

399 
10,762 


7,240 

115 

7,784 

609 
69,326 
16,943 

51,911 

472 

36,887 

5,858 

5,129 
729 

10,516 
58,143 


19,721 
3,905 
9,974 

19,716 

535 

2,373 

1,919 

1,94-3 


4,021 
1,110 

262 
9,642 


mat  available. 

H/ithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

■"■Excludes  nonproducing  operations.  For  1929  and  1919,  statistics  for  nonproducing  operations  are  available  only  for  the 
lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  ores  industries  as  a  group.  For  these  years,  employment  and  principal  expenses  of  non- 
producing  operations  for  this  group  of  industries  were  about  5  percent  of  the  comparable  figures  for  producing  operations. 

2The  basis  for  classifying  establishments  by  industry  was  changed  between  1939  and  1954.  The  total  of  the  1954  figures 
for  the  "Lead  ores"  industry  plus  the  figures  for  those  establishments  in  the  "Lead-zinc  ores"  industry  whose  products  were 
valued  chiefly  for  the  lead  contained  are  comparable  with  the  statistics  for  the  "Lead  ores"  industry  for  prior  years. 
Similarly,  the  combination  for  1954  of  the  "Zinc  ores"  industry  figures  and  the  figures  for  establishments  in  the  "Lead-zinc 
ores"  industry  whose  products  were  valued  chiefly  for  the  zinc  contained  are  comparable  with  the  statistics  for  the  "Zinc 
ores"  industry  for  prior  years. 

3Tailings  represent  approximately  25  percent  of  the  combined  tonnage  of  direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings  shipped  and 
about  5  percent  of  the  combined  value. 

■^Represents  production  of  direct-smelting  ore  only. 

5Tailings  represent  less  than  10  percent  of  the  combined  tonnage  of  crude  ore  and  old  tailings  milled.  Almost  all  of  the 
tailings  were  milled  at  establishments  in  the  "Lead-zinc  ores"  industry  whose  products  were  valued  chiefly  for  the  lead 
contained. 

6Total  value  of  shipments  for  1954  includes  the  value  of  milling-grade  ore  shipped  as  well  as  the  value  of  shipments  of 
concentrates  produced  from  such  ores.  Figures  for  earlier  years  represent  production  except  that  the  value  of  shipments  of 
milling-grade  ore  is  shown  for  1939.  The  value  of  concentrates  produced  in  1939  excludes  the  value  of  concentrates  produced 
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INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

than  $2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.] 


1939 

1929  x 

1919 1 
(lead  and 
zinc  ores 
industries ) 

Lead  and 

zinc  ores 

industries, 

total 

Lead  ores 
industry2 

Zinc  ores 
industry2 

Lead  and 

zinc  ores 

industries, 

total 

Lead  ores 
industry2 

Zinc  ores 
industry2 

Line 
no. 

16,317 

6,978 

9,339 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1 

4203 

*143 

*60 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2 

24,023 

7,098 

16,925 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3 

1,961 

675 

1,286 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

4 

62,652 

31,467 

31,185 

112,428 

67,562 

44,866 

75,173 

5 

9,997 

3,050 

6,947 

■ 

6 

J      2,544 

1,651 

893 

,               110,920 

66,720 

44,200 

74,889 

7 

I     49,281 
830 

26,478 
288 

22,803 
542 

1,508 

842 

666 

284 

8 
9 

47,311 

24,277 

23,034 

84,793 

51,738 

33,055 

53,623 

10 

17,725 

8,052 

9,673 

27,725 

14,951 

12,774 

23,618 

11 

15,731 
1,994 

7,041 

1,011 

8,690 
983 

25,907 
1,818 

14,007 
944 

11,900 
874 

21,884 
1,734 

12 
13 

32,481 

14,193 

18,238 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

14 

40,678 

20,031 

20,647 

71,879 

41,287 

30,592 

56,093 

15 

20,253 

5,084 

10,580 

9,979 
2,862 
4,916 

10,274 
2,222 
5,664 

39,191 

5,053 

18,344 

22,917 

2,546 

10,378 

16,274 
2,507 
7,966 

30,708 

3,835 

15,312 

16 

17 
18 

(NA) 

848 

3,550 

363 

(NA) 

271 

1,354 

149 

(NA) 

577 

1,696 

214 

(NA) 
1,536 
6,102 
1,653 

(NA) 

681 

3,733 

1,032 

(NA) 

855 

2,369 

621 

(9) 
2,783 
2,592 

863 

19 
20 
21 
22 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

23 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

24 

-  1,117 

487 

630 

3,752 

1,904 

1,848 

(NA) 

25 

353 

194 

159 

357 

194 

163 

230 

26 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

27 

from  ore  received  from  other  establishment  but  includes  the  value  added  at  the  mill  by  treating  such  ores.  Inclusion  of  the 
full  value  of  concentrates  produced  from  ores  from  other  mines,  on  a  basis  comparable  with  1954,  would  add  approximately 
$12,000,000  to  the  figures  shown  for  1939  for  concentrates  and  for  the  total  value  of  production.  Conversely,  total  value  of 
products  for  1954  on  a  basis  comparable  to  earlier  years  would  amount  to  only  about  $140,000,000.  The  total  values  shown  for 
1929  and  1919  exclude  the  valueof  shipments  of  milling-grade  ores  but  include  value  of  concentrates  produced  from  such  ores. 

7For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  crude  ore  and  old  tail- 
ings received  for  milling,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929, 
and  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus, 
"Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  industries  by  mining 
and  milling  lead  and  zinc  ores,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  the  development  of  lead  and 
zinc  ores  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Approximately  $406,000  was  specified  in  the  1919  census  report  as  the  "cost  of  ore  purchased  as  material."  However,  it 
is  not  clear  whether,  as  in  1954,  this  figure  includes  the  estimated  value  of  ores  received  for  custom  milling  and  of  ores 
transferred  by  a  company  from  its  mines  to  a  separately  operated  mill.  In  the  1929  and  1939  census  reports,  the  cost  of  ore 
purchased  was  omitted  from  the  1919  totals  of  principal  expenses  and  of  value  of  products  so  that  the  1919  figures  would  be 
comparable  with  those  for  the  two  subsequent  census  years.  The  1919  figures  appear  in  the  table  above  in  this  revised  form. 
Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 
xlHepresents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used.  Page  5  of  8 


Table  2.— FRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ORES 


Line 
no. 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


Northeast  and 
East  North  Central 


Illinois 


New 
Hampshire , 

Vermont , 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

and 

Wisconsin 


West  North 
Central 

(Missouri 

and 
Kansas ) 


9 
10 
11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 


Crude  ore  mined,  total 1,000  short  tons. 


From  underground  operations do . 

From  open-pit  operations do. 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings  shipped. ...... .do. 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  milled do. 

Lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
concentrates  shipped do. 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Milling-grade  ore .do. . 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings. do. . 

Lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  concentrates do.. 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Value  added  in  mining3 do. . 

Number  of  employees,  total* 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers. 1,000. 


Principal  expenses,  total. 


L,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies do. . 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received  for  milling do.. 

Fuel do . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do . . 

Contract  work do . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


18,529 

17,808 
721 

l445 

2 19, 941 

1,361 

175,862 

35,816 
z6,758 

131,397 
1,891 

107,335 

15,844 

13,591 
2,253 

27,553 
139,987 

53,674 

12,203 

24,663 

35,116 

1,408 

6,838 

6,080 

5,942 

11,520 

2,959 

753 

22,143 


401 
401 

(D) 

(D) 
3,082 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

1,239 

106 

84 
22 

176 

2,361 

348 
147 

'1,712 

14 
140 
(5) 


27 


795 


1,439 
1,439 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 

13,976 

(D) 
(D) 

11,181 
(D) 

10,625 

1,414 

1,195 
219 

2,446 

9,837 

4,610 
1,214 

53,155 

299 
559 
(5) 

615 


7,671 

7,385 
236 

(D) 

8,540 

209 

34,214 

(D) 

70 

31,952 

(D) 

24,881 

3,725 

3,103 
617 

6,222 

23,896 

12,271 
3,181 
4,663 
96 
199 
2,250 
1,236 

1,754 


1,277 

865 

559 

124 

54 

191 

2,201 

5,336 

Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

1See   table  1,  footnote  3.  Establishments  in  New  Jersey,  Utah,  and  Nevada  accounted  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
tailings  shipped  to  smelters. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  5.  Establishments  in  Missouri  accounted  for  more  than  95  percent  of  the  tailings  milled. 

See  table  1,  footnote  7. 


the 
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INDUSTRIES,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


South 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Oklahoma 

Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North 
Carolina, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Arkansas, 
and  Texas 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Montana, 
New  Mexico, 

and 
Arizona 

Washington 

California 

Line 
no. 

2,410 

1,613 

1,249 

812 

626 

71 

1,215 

994 

28 

1 

2,409 

1 

1,613 

1,248 

1 

811 

1 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

2 

3 

(D) 

... 

8 

(D) 

105 

18 

20 

... 

(D) 

4 

3,225 

1,612 

1,266 

659 

549 

(D) 

1,214 

993 

(D) 

5 

120 

78 

184 

109 

(D) 

(D) 

182 

CD) 

(D) 

6 

15,129 

7,696 

24,768 

12,822 

28,702 

1,156 

29,335 

4,247 

735 

7 

5,098 
\         10,031 

(D) 

I  6,356 
(D) 

2,484 

230 

21,859 

195 

(D) 

}    11,400 

(D) 

12,349 

I       1,173 

I  14,890 

290 

(D) 

J        890 

(D) 

(D) 
J      657 
I   18,792 

(D) 

(D) 

4,243 
(D) 

(D) 
(D) 
(D) 

8 
9 

10 
11 

5,476 

5,443 

18,162 

10,075 

13,512 

1,018 

13,946 

2,348 

610 

12 

1,013 

1,298 

2,471 

1,245 

1,530 

246 

2,409 

298 

89 

13 

983 
30 

1,077 
221 

2,200 
271 

1,079 
166 

1,334 
196 

205 
41 

2,018 
391 

249 

49 

59 

30 

14 
15 

2,374 

1,942 

4,543 

2,217 

2,857 

380 

3,758 

510 

128 

16 

13,564 

8,750 

19,324 

8,636 

21,987 

1,828 

25,931 

3,276 

597 

17 

3,792 

130 

|     8,926 

140 

539 

37 

3,155 
1,042 

2,034 

55 

397 

2,067 

9,757 

1,620 

J   4,424 

I   2,165 

128 

792 

438 

4,273 

779 

j     2,832 

144 
488 
120 

5,543 

1,187 

13,858 

77 
774 
548 

808 
259 

420 

39 
100 
202 

7,771 
2,134 

14,588 

260 
663 
515 

1,083 

343 

J   1,047 

\       143 
660 

263 
172 
102 

46 
14 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

169 

998 

383 

506 

290 

91 

842 

276 

14 

25 

158 

3,298 

1,724 

1,343 

357 

714 

1,479 

227 

51 

26 

121 

318 

251 

318 

286 

90 

747 

131 

14 

27 

113 

37 

86 

38 

84 

38 

74 

20 

10 

28 

685 

1,332 

2,444 

3,843 

2,361 

284 

2,053 

(D) 

(D) 

29 

*See  table  1,  footnote  8. 

5The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 

6See  table  1,  footnote  10. 

7 See   table  1,  footnote  11. 
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Table  3. —RECOVERABLE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  CONTENT  OF  DIRECT-SMELTING  ORES  AND  OLD  TAILINGS  AND  OF  CONCENTRATES      IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES:     1954  AND  1939 

(Thousands  of  pounds) 


Produc  i 


1954 1 


Lead  and  zinc  ores  industries 


All 

mineral 

industries 


Total  recoverable  lead., 

Direct-smelting  ores  and 
old  tailings 

Ores 

Old  tailings , 

Concentrates . .............. 

Lead  concentrates ......... 

Zinc  concentrates 

Other  concentrates. ...... 

Total  recoverable  zinc . . 

Direct-smelting  ores  and 
old  tailings 

Ores 

Old  tailings 

Concentrates 

Zinc  concentrates 

Lead  concentrates 

Other  concentrates 


643,498 


21,703 

20,120 
1,583 

621,790 

592,556 

20,621 

8,313 


900,836 


31,027 

26,952 

4,075 

869,809 

851,408 

17,432 

969 


Total 


631,154 


20,209 

18,697 
1,512 

610,945 

589,940 
1  21,005 


870,248 


29,490 

ID) 
(D) 

840,758 

822,727 
18,031 


Lead 
ores 

industry 


36,674 


5,781 

(D) 
(D) 

30,393 

30,893 

{::: 


Zinc 
ores 
industry 


144,782 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 

118,422 
(D) 


Lead-zinc  ores  industry 


Total 


594,480 


14,428 

(D) 
(D) 

580,052 

559,047 
J  21,005 


725,466 


(D) 

2,784 

(D) 

(D) 

704,305 
(D) 
(D) 


Valued  chiefly 
for— 


Lead 


477,035 


13,485 

12,525 
960 

463,550 

455,050 
8,500 


181,112 


(D) 

(D) 
266 

(D) 

168,279 
(D) 
(D) 


Zin^ 


117,445 


943 

(D) 
(D) 

116,502 

103,997 
f 12,505 


1939^ 


All 

mineral 

industries 


Lead  and  zinc  ores 
Industries 


Total 


803,645 


(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


44,354  1,139,798 


1,353 

(D) 
(D) 

543,001 

536,026 
6,975 


(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


736,959 


37,124 

37,124 
(NA) 

699,835 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


1,084,560 


4,519 

4,519 
(NA) 

1,080,041 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


Lead 

ores 

industry 


603,448 


32,444 

32,444 
(NA) 

571,004 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 


134,268 


208 

208 
(NA) 

134,060 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 


Zinc 

ores 

industry3 


133,511 


4,680 

4,680 
(NA) 

128,831 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


950,292 


4,311 

4,311 
(NA) 

945,931 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


1 'Not  available . 

Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

■"■Figures  for  1954  represent  shipments  for  "Ores  and  old  tailings"  and  production  for  "Concentrates."  Only  the  recoverable  con- 
tent of  concentrates  produced  was  reported  for  1954.  The  lead  content  of  concentrates  shipped  would  have  been  about  2  million 
pounds  more  and  the  zinc  content  about  12  million  pounds  less  than  the  respective  production  figures  for  1954. 

Represents  production.  Revised  to  include  the  recoverable  lead  and  zinc  content  of  concentrates  produced  from  purchased  and 
custom  milling-grade  ore,  rather  than  the  recoverable  content  of  such  ore  shipped  during  the  year. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  2.  Page  8  of  8 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


June  1956  Series:  MI- 10-4- 1 


SILVER  ORES 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  silver  ores  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954  amounted 
to  $12,  148  thousand  of  which  $11,454  thousand,  or  94  percent,  were  in  the  form  of  concentrates. 
The  principal  expenses  of  the  silver  ores  industry  included  $5,  599  thousand  for  wages  and 
salaries,  $2,  172  thousand  for  supplies  and  crude  ore  received  for  milling,  $376  thousand  for 
fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $364  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $446  thousand.  Average  employment  in  the  industry  during  the  year 
was  1,  177.  Capital  expenditures  for  development  work,  construction,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment amounted  to  $  1,  067  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment  available 
for  use  by  the  industry  was  34  thousand.  Water  intake  during  the  year,  including  mine  water 
used,    was  in  excess  of  2  billion  gallons. 


sus 
lable 


There  were  substantial  declines  between  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Cen 
of  Mineral  Industries,  and  1954  in  most  of  the  items  for  which  comparable  figures  are  availauA<= 
for  the  silver  ores  industry.  The  1954  value  of  shipments  represented  a  decline  of  38  percent 
from  the  1939  level.  The  tonnage  of  crude  ore  mined  declined  by  72  percent.  Employment 
declined  by  75  percent  and  the  aggregate  horsepower  of  power  equipment  by  23  percent. 

Operations     in  the    industry   were    reported    in    1 1  States  during  1954.     The  leading  State, 
Idaho,    accounted  for  more  than  nine-tenths    of  the  total  value  of    shipments  of  the    industry  in  the 
United   States.      The    next   three    ranking   States,     in   order    of    their    value    of    shipments,     were 
Montana,    Utah,    and  Nevada. 

The  total  recoverable  silver  content  of  products  of  all  mineral  establishments,  including 
placer  operations,  in  the  United  States  in  1954,  was  36,  678  thousand  ounces,  a  decline  of  42 
percent  from  the  1939  level.  In  1939,  the  silver  ores  industry  accounted  for  46  percent  and,  in 
1954,  for  only  32  percent  of  the  total  recoverable  silver  content.  Establishments  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  ores  industries  accounted  for  43  percent,  establishments  in  the  copper  ores  industry  for 
22  percent,  and  establishments  in  the  lode  gold  industry  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the  1954  total. 
Placer  operations  provided  only  13  thousand  ounces  of  recoverable  silver.  In  addition,  Alaska 
produced  33  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  mainly  as  a  byproduct  of  placer  gold  operations.'  The 
valne  of  imports  of  silver  ore  and  base  bullion  into  the  United  States  during  1954  was  $40,404 
thousand.  These  imports  contained  49,  008  thousand  fine  ounces  of  silver,  or  approximately 
one-third  more  than  the  total  recoverable  silver  content  of  domestic  mine  production.  The 
Netherlands  and  Canada  each  contributed  slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  total  imports  into  the 
United  States.     Other  important  sources  were  Peru,   Mexico,    Bolivia,    and  Honduras. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


The  silver  ores  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  represents 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  silver  ores, 
including  the  production  of  bullion  at  the  mine  or  mill  site.  For  Census  purposes,  the  industry 
classification  is  determined  by  the  chief  aggregate  value  for  recoverable  metals  contained  in  the 
ores  mined  or  milled.  Since  the  increase  in  the  unit  value  of  silver  after  1939  was  much  less 
than  for  lead,  zinc,  or  copper,  some  establishments  which  would  have  been  classified  as  silver 
mines  in  1939  were  classified  as  lead,  zinc,  or  copper  mines  in  1954.  Conversely,  since  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  unit  value  of  gold  since  1939,  some  establishments  classified  as  silver 
mines  in  1954  would  have  been  classified  as  gold  mines  in  1939.  In  addition,  some  changes  in 
industry  classification  between  1939  and  1954  resulted  from  changes  in  the  composition  of  ore 
mined  at  specific  properties.  These  changes  in  industry  classification  affect  the  comparisons 
between  the  two  years  referred  to  above. 

Of  the  514  thousand  short  tons  of  ore  mined  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  during 
1954,  more  than  85  percent  was  obtained  from  underground  operations.  Approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  ore  mined  required  milling. 

These  statistics  were  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Silver  Ores,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other 
industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  silver  ores  industry  also  provided  the  information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  silver  ores. 
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Table  1.—  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SILVER  ORES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  AND  1929 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929, 
less  than  $2,500) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929  -1 


Crude  ore  mined 1, 000  short  tons . 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings  shipped do 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  milled do 

Silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates  produced. . .do 

Value  of  shipments,  total3 $1,000. 

Milling -grade  ore do . . 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings do . . 

Silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates do.. 

Mill  bullion  and  precipitates do. . 

Other  products  and  services do.. 


Value  added  in  mining* 

Number  of  employees,  total5. 


.do. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000.. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . , 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . 

Supplies  and  crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received 

for  milling6 do. . . 

Fuel do... 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 1,000. . 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. . 


514 

1,826 

98 

2  735 

410 

1,102 

21 

51 

12,148 

19,716 

97 

584 

11,454 

13 

1,576 
8,415 
8,191 
1,442 
92 

9,857 

16,340 

1,177 

4,627 

1,065 

112 

4,256 

371 

2,214 

9,056 

8,511 

10,295 

5,003 
596 

6,017 
902 

2,172 
105 
271 
364 

2,504 
178 
574 
120 

446 

1,067 

315 

34 

2,290 


(NA) 

(NA) 

398 

44 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(MA) 
(NA) 
8,457 

8,437 

20 
5,891 
2,813 

2,593 

220 

(NA) 

7,500 

4,327 
607 

1,821 
122 
485 
138 

(NA) 

(NA) 

424 

29 

(NA) 


Not  available. 

■"■Excludes  nonproducing  operations.   In  1929,  statistics  for  nonproducing  operations  are  available  only  for  the  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver  ores  industries  as  a  group.  For  this  year,  employment  and  principal  expenses  of  nonproducing 
operations  for  this  group  cf  industries  were  about  5  percent  of  the  comparable  figures  for  producing  operations. 
Represents  production  of  direct-smelting  ore  only. 

3Total  value  of  shipments  for  1954  includes  the  value  of  milling-grade  ore  shipped  as  well  as  the  value  of  shipments  of 
concentrates  produced  from  such  ores.  Figures  for  earlier  years  represent  production  except  that  value  of  shipments  of 
milling-grade  ore  is  shown  for  1939.  The  value  of  concentrates  produced  in  1939  excludes  the  value  of  concentrates  produced 
from  ores  received  from  other  establishments,  but  includes  the  value  added  at  the  mill  by  treating  such  ores.   Inclusion  of 
the  full  value  of  concentrates  produced  from  ores  from  other  mines,  on  a  basis  comparable  with  1954,  would  add  approximately 
$475,000  to  the  figures  shown  for  1939  for  concentrates  and  for  the  total  value  of  production.  The  total  value  shown  for 
1929  excludes  the  value  of  shipments  of  milling -grade  ores  but  includes  the  value  of  concentrates  from  such  ores. 

4For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  crude  ore  and  old 
tailings  received  for  milling,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939 
and  1929,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus, 
"Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  silver  ores  industry  by  mining  and 
milling  silver  ores,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  silver  ores  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

6The  cost  of  crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received  in  1954  for  milling  represents  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
combined  figure.  Data  for  the  cost  of  ore  and  tailings  received  for  milling  are  excluded  for  1929  and  1939. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SILVER  ORES  INDUSTRY,  FOR  STATES:  1954 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


Idaho 


Other  States 

(Texas,  Montana, 

Wyoming,  Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  Utah, 

Nevada, 

Washington, 

and  California) 


Crude  ore  mined 1,000  short  tons. 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings  shipped do 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  milled do 

Silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates 
shipped do 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Milling -grade  ore do . . 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings do. . 

Silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates do.. 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Value  added  in  mining1 do. . 

Number  of  employees,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers. . .1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies  and  crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received 

for  milling do . . 

Fuel do. . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment3 1,000. 

Water  intake4 1,000,000  gallons. 


514 

93 

410 

21 

12,148 

97 

584 

11,454 

13 

9,857 

1,177 

l;065 

112 

2,214 

8,511 

5,003 
596 

2,172 
105 
271 
364 

446 

1,067 

315 

34 

2,290 


380 


372 

18 
11,089 

(D) 

10,999 

(D) 

8,816 

982 

897 
85 

1,864 

7,293 

4,416 
522 

1,955 

58 

239 

103 

350 

432 

237 

19 

2,152 


134 
90 
38 

3 

1,059 

97 
(D) 
455 
(D) 

1,041 

195 

168 
27 

350 

1,218 

587 
74 

217 
47 
32 

261 

96 

635 
78 
15 

138 


^Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual 
■"■See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  7. 
4See  table  1,  footnote  8. 


companies. 


Table  3.— RECOVERABLE  SILVER  CONTENT  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
(Thousands  of  fine  ounces) 


1954  AND  1939 


Product 


1954 1 


19392 


All  mineral 
industries 


Silver  ores 
industry 


All  mineral 
industries 


Silver  ores 
industry 


TOTAL  RECOVERABLE  SILVER 

From  lode  deposits,  total 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings. 

Ores 

Old  tailings 

Concentrates 

Silver  concentrates 

Other  concentrates 


Mill  bullion  and  precipitates. 
Recovered  by  amalgamation... 
Recovered  by  cyanidation. . . . 


From  placer  gravels. 


36,678 

36,665 

5,154 

4,984 

170 

31,208 
11,174 
20,034 

303 

94 

209 

13 


11,881 

11, 881 

677 
(D) 

(D) 

11,204 
(D) 
(D) 


62,822 

62,725 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

97 


28,989 

28,989 

12,714 

12,714 

(NA) 

14,314 
(NA) 
(NA) 

1,961 
1,961 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
N%ot  available. 
■"•Figures  for  1954  represent  shipments,  except  for  concentrates  for  which  only  the  recoverable  content  of  production  was 
reported.  However,  the  tonnage  of  concentrates  shipped  exceeded  the  tonnage  produced  by  less  than  0.1  percent. 

Represents  production.  Revised  to  include  the  recoverable  silver  content  of  concentrates  produced  from  purchased  and 
custom  milling-grade  ore,  rather  than  the  recoverable  content  of  such  ore  shipped  during  the  year. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


May  1956 


Series: 


MI- 10-4-2 


LODE  GOLD 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  lode  gold  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954  amounted  to  $28,513 
thousand  of  which  $24,  696  thousand,  or  more  than  85  percent,  were  in  the  form  of  gold  mill  bullion  and  pre- 
cipitates. The  principal  expenses  of  the  lode  gold  industry  included  $12,268  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$5,016  thousand  for  supplies,  $  1,  274  thousand  for  crude  ore  received  for  milling,  $  1 ,  289  thousand  for  fuel 
and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $320  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $910  thousand.  Average  employment  in  the  industry  during  the  year  was  3,  019.  Capital  expend- 
itures for  development  work,  construction,  machinery,  and  equipment  amounted  to  $2,177  thousand.  The 
total  horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment  available  for  use  by  the  industry  was  111  thousand.  Water  intake 
during  the  year,    including  mine  water  used,   was  about  4  billion  gallons. 

There  were  substantial  declines  between  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries,  and  1954  in  all  items  for  which  comparable  figures  are  available.  The  1954  value  of  shipments 
represented  a  decline  of  67  percent  from  the  1939  level.  The  tonnage  of  crude  ore  mined  declined  by  80  per- 
cent.    Employment  declined  by  84  percent,    and  the  aggregate  horsepower  of  power  equipment  by  62  percent. 

In  1954,  operations  in  the  industry  were  reported  in  14  States.  The  leading  State  was  South  Dakota,. 
accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  next 
four  ranking  States,    in  order  of  their  value  of  shipments,    were  California,    Colorado,  Washington,  and   Nevada. 

During  1954,  the  total  recoverable  gold  content  of  products  of  all  mineral  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  including  placer  operations,  -was  1,  586  thousand  fine  ounces,  a  decline  of  almost  60  percent  from  the 
1939  level.  In  1939,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  recoverable  gold  content  was  accounted  for  by  establish- 
ments in  the  lode  gold  industry,  but  in  1954  that  industry  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  half  of  all  recoverable 
gold  produced.  Establishments  in  the  copper  ores  industry  accounted  for  a  third  of  the  1954  total,  and  placer 
operations  for  slightly  more  than  10  percent.  Operations  in  Alaska,  nearly  all  placer,  provided  an  additional 
248  thousand  fine  ounces,  raising  the  1954  total  to  approximately  1,  834  thousand  ounces.  The  value  of  imports 
of  gold  ore  and  base  bullion  into  the  United  States  during  1954  was  $28,  721  thousand.  Such  imports  contained 
823  thousand  fine  ounces  of  gold,  or  approximately  45  percent  as  much  as  the  total  mine  production  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  combined.  More  than  a  third  of  the  imports  came  from  Canada.  Other  important 
sources  were  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,    Mexico,   Nicaragua,    and  Peru. 

The  lode  gold  industry,  as  defined  by  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  represents  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  mining  gold  ores  from  lode  deposits.  In  addition  to  ore  dressing  methods,  such  as 
crushing,  grinding,  gravity  concentration,  and  froth  flotation,  the  lode  gold  industry  includes  amalgamation, 
cyanidation,  and  the  production  of  bullion  at  the  mine  or  mill  site.  For  Census  purposes,  the  industry  classi- 
fication is  determined  by  the  chief  aggregate  value  for  recoverable  metals  contained  in  the  ores  mined  or 
milled.  Since  the  unit  market  value  of  gold  has  not  changed  since  1939,  whereas  the  unit  values  of  most  other 
metals  have  increased  substantially,  a  number  of  establishments  which  were  classified  in  1939  as  gold  mines 
are  classed  for  1954  as  lead  ore,  zinc  ore,  or  other  types  of  nonferrous  metal  mines.  This  .change  in  industry 
classification  accounts  for  a  part  of  the  decline  in  the  lode  gold  industry  from  1939  referred  to  above.  Of  the 
2,  247  short  tons  of  crude  ore  mined  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954,  approximately  90  percent  was 
obtained  from  underground  operations.  Nearly  all  of  this  ore  required  milling,  with  only  three  percent  of  the 
total  classified  as  direct- smelting  ore. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Gold,  "  which  will  be 
published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and 
final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939, 
minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides 
for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in 
canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  census  report  form  used  for  the  lode  gold  industry  also  provided  the 
information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  lode  gold  operations. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  LODE  GOLD  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  AND  1929 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500; 
for  1939  and  1929,  less  than  $2,500.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929* 


Crude  ore  mined 1,000  short  tons . 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings  shipped do 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  milled do 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates  produced.. do 

Value  of  shipments,  total3 $1,000. 


Milling-grade  ore do. 

Direct-smelting  ore  and  old  tailings do. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates do. 

Mill  bullion  and  precipitates do. 

Other  products  and  services do , 

Value  added  in  mining4 do . 

Number  of  employees ,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers , do . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . 

Supplies do. 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received  for  milling do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment) , do . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. 


Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


2,247 

67 

2,398 

4 

28,513 

1,625 
756 

1,425 
24,696 

11 

21,881 

3,019 

2,633 
386 

5,897 

20,167 

10,405 

1,863 

5,016 

1,274 

569 

720 

320 

910 

2,177 
568 
111 

4,280 


11,342 

2504 

11,406 

154 

86,063 

6,878 

6,352 

14,268 

58,309 

256 

66,522 

19,254 

17,591 
1,663 

41,522 

50,917 

27,305 
4,071 

13,757 

(NA) 

1,417 

3,348 

1,019 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,804 

291 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
17,650 

17,631 

19 

11,713 

5,796 

5,353 

443 

(NA) 

15,724 

8,656 
1,131 
4,112 
(NA) 
436 
833 
556 

(NA) 

(NA) 
1,085 


70 


(NA) 


N^Not  available. 

Rxcludes  nonproducing  operations.  For  1929,  statistics  for  nonproducing  operations  are  available  only  for  the  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver  ores  industries  as  a  group.  For  that  year,  employment  and  principal  expenses  of  nonproducing 
operations  for  this  group  of  industries  were  about  five  percent  of  the  comparable  figures  for  producing  operations. 

Represents  production  of  direct-smelting  ore  only. 

3Total  value  of  shipments  for  1954  includes  the  value  of  milling-grade  ores  shipped  as  well  as  the  value  of  shipments  of 
concentrates  produced  from  such  ores.  Figures  for  earlier  years  represent  value  of  production,  except  the  value  of  shipments 
of  milling-grade  ores  is  included  for  1939.  The  values  of  concentrates  and  of  mill  bullion  and  precipitates  produced  in  1939 
exclude  the  values  of  concentrates  and  of  mill  bullion  and  precipitates  produced  from  ores  and  old  tailings  received  from 
other  establishments  but  include  the  value  added  at  the  mill  by  treating  such  ores  and  old  tailings.  An  available  consoli- 
dated figure  for  value  added  in  processing  purchased  and  custom  ores  and  tailings  was  allocated  between  "concentrates"  and 
"mill  bullion  and  precipitates"  on  the  basis  of  the  values  of  the  recoverable  metals  contained  in  such  ores  and  tailings. 
Inclusion  of  the  value  of  concentrates  and  mill  bullion  and  precipitates  produced  from  purchased  and  custom  ores  and  tailings, 
on  a  basis  comparable  with  1954,  would  add  approximately  $200,000  to  the  value  of  concentrates  and  $6,700,000  to  the  value  of 
mill  bullion  and  precipitates,  or  $6,900,000  to  the  total  value  of  production  in  1939. 

*For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  crude  ore  and  old 
tailings  received  for  milling,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939  and 
1929,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value 
added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  lode  gold  industry  by  mining  and  milling  gold 
ores',  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  lode  gold  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers,  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  LODE  GOLD  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


Pacific 
(Washington, 
Oregon,  and 
California) 


Other  States 


Colorado 


South  Dakota, 
North  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Montana,  Idaho, 

Wyoming, 

New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  Utah, 

and  Nevada 


Crude  ore  mined 1,000  short  tons. 

Crude  ore  and  old  tailings  milled do 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Milling-grade  ore do. 

Direct-smelting  ore  and'  old  tailings do . 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  concentrates do. 

Mill  bullion  and  precipitates » do. 

Other  products  and  services do . 

Value  added  in  mining1 do. 

Number  of  employees ,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers . 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers. .. .1,000. 
Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . 

Supplies  and  crude  ore  and  old  tailings  received 

for  milling do . 

Fuel.. do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment) ; do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only . .do . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment3 1,000. 

^Water  intake* 1,000,000  gallons. 


2,247 

2,398 

28,513 

1,625 

756 

'1,425 

24,696 

11 

21,881 

3,019 

2,633 
386 

5,897 

20,167 

10,405 
1,863 

6,290 
569 
720 

320 

910 

2,177 
568 
111 

4,280 


304 

(D) 
5,047 

160 

CD) 

1,344 
(D) 
(D) 

3,675 

719 

627 
92 

1,440 

4,482 

2,435 
490 

1,028 

82 

357 

90 

257 

442 

178 

41 

1,204 


157 

(D) 

3,221 

(D) 
(D) 
25 
(D) 

1,764 

311 

267 
44 

612 

2,750 

894 

118 

1,374 

27 

212 

125 

122 

403 

116 

15 

182 


1,786 

1,804 

20,245 

(D) 

250 

56 

19,925 

(D) 

16,442 

1,989 

1,739 
250 

3,845 

12,935 

7,076 
1,255 


3,5 


460 
151 

105 

531 


1,332 

274 

55 

2,894 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual 
1See  Table  1,  footnote  4. 
2See  Table  1,  footnote  5. 
3See  Table  1,  footnote  6. 
*See  Table  1,  footnote  7. 


companies . 
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Table  3.— RECOVERABLE  GOLD  CONTENT  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  ALL  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
1954  AND  1939;  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALASKA:   1954 

(Thousands  of  fine  ounces) 


Product 


United  States 
and  Alaska 

19541 
(all  mineral 
industries) 


United  States 


19541 


All  mineral 
industries 


Lode  gold 
industry 


19392 


All  mineral 
industries 


Lode  gold 
industry 


TOTAL  RECOVERABLE  GOLD 

From  lode  deposits,  total 

Direct-smelting  ores  and  old  tailings. 


Ores 

Old  tailings. 


Concentrates. 


Gold  concentrates.. 
Other  concentrates . 


Mill  bullion  and  precipitates. 


Recovered  by  amalgamation. 
Recovered  by  cyanidation. . 


From  placer  gravels. 


1,833.6 

1,415.3 

83.8 

81.5 
2.3 

617.4 

37.6 
579.8 

714.1 

426.4 
287.7 

418.3 


1,585.7 

1,414.5 

83.8 

81.5 
2.3 

617.4 

37.6 
579.8 

713.3 

425.6 
287.7 

171.2 


766.5 

766.5 

28.5 

28.0 
0.5 

36.6 

CD) 

(D) 

701.4 

416.1 
285.3 

(Z) 


3,872.8 

33,048.2 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

3824.6 


2,448.5 

2,448.5 

220.3 

220.3 
(NA) 

417.1 

(NA) 
(NA) 

1,811.1 

(NA) 
(NA) 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies,. 

ZLess  than  0.05 

■"■Figures  for  1954  represent  shipments,  except  for  concentrates  for  which  only  the  recoverable  content  of  production  was 
reported.  Hovever,  the  tonnage  of  concentrates  produced  exceeded  the  tonnage  shipped  by  less  than  0.5  percent. 

Represents  production.  Revised  to  include  the  recoverable  gold  content  of  concentrates  produced  from  purchased  and 
custom  milling-grade  ore,  rather  than  the  recoverable  content  of  such  milling-grade  ore  shipped  during  the  year. 

3The  figure  for  "lode  deposits"  may  contain  small  amounts  of  gold  recovered  from  placer  gravels  in  industries  other  than 
"lode  gold"  and  "placer  gold."  Separate  figures  for  such  operations  are  not  available.  The  figure  for  "placer  gravels" 
represents  a  revised  figure  for  the  "placer  gold"  industry  only. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


November  1955 


Series: 


MI-10-4-3 


PLACER  GOLD 


During  1954  the  value  of  shipments  by  the  placer  gold  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  amounted  to  $14,501  thousand,  of  which  shipments  in  Alaska  alone  were  $  8,  642  thousand, 
or  about  60  percent  of  the  combined  total.  Shipments  of  gold  from  these  placer  operations 
amounted  to  415  thousand  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $14,  459  thousand.  Silver  accounted  for  almost 
all  of  the  remaining  shipments.  The  principal  expenses  of  the  placer  gold  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  included  $6,  673  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,943  thousand  for  supplies, 
$2,057  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $96  thousand  for  contract  work. 
The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $578  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry 
averaged  1,  301  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new 
construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $1,  240  thousand.  The  total  horsepower 
of  equipment  available  for  use  by  the  industry  was  145  thousand.  Water  intake  during  the  year, 
including  mine  water  used,    was  46  billion  gallons. 

Comparative  industry  statistics  for  earlier  years  are  available  only  for  the  United  States. 
The  1954  shipments  of  gold  by  the  placer  gold  industry,  excluding  shipments  in  Alaska,  were 
168  thousand  fine  ounces,  representing  a  decline  of  nearly  80  percent  from  1939,  the  year 
covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  dropped  from  3,  705  in  1939  to  531  in  1954,  a  decline  of  over  85  percent.  The 
horsepower  of  power  equipment  dropped  between  19  39  and  1954  by  about  45  percent.  In  1954, 
placer  gold  was  produced  in  10  States,  with  about  80  percent  coming  from  California,  about  10 
percent  from  Nevada,    and  nearly  4  percent  from  Idaho. 

The  placer  gold  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  recovery  of 
gold  from  placer  deposits  by  such  methods  as  dredging,  hydraulicking,  sluicing,  and  drift 
mining.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufactur- 
ing  Industries,    Executive  Office  of  the  President,    Bureau  of  the  Budget,   May  1949). 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  ''Gold,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will  be  issued  for  other  industries 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  placer  gold  industry  also  provided  the  information  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  placer  gold  operations. 


3\        U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 
)3  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Office's.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PLACER  GOLD  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Quantity  of  shipments 

Gold 1,000  fine  ounces. 

Silver do 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Gold do. 

Silver,  other  products,  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mining2 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment* 1,000. 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. 


168 
12 

5,859 

5,845 

14 

3,508 

531 

482 
49 

1,226 

4,764 

1,963 
293 

1,553 

245 

657 

53 

242 


399 

212 

61 

10,852 


x825 
i97 

^8, 027 

(NA) 
(NA) 

21, 933 

3,705 

3,228 
477 


12,887 

5,631 

1,162 
3,780 

699 
1,473 

142 

(NA) 


(NA) 
3,790 

110 
(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 

13,779 

3,770 
9 

2,582 

668 

578 
90 

(NA) 

2,427 

970 
260 
590 

1 
604 

2 

(NA) 

(NA) 

359 

20 

(NA) 


1464 
*45 

19,369 

(NA) 
(NA) 

5,847 

1,529 

1,380 
149 

(NA) 

5,873 

1,914 
437 

2,245 
20 

1,124 
133 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

36 

(NA) 


W3t  available. 

Represents  production. 

2For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric 
energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of 
supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

3Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

^Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PLACER  GOLD  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALASKA:   1954 


Item 


United  States 
and  Alaska, 
total 


United  States 


Alaska 


Quantity  of  shipments 

Gold 1,000  fine  ounces. 

Silver do 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Gold do. 

Silver  and  other  products do . 

Value  added  in  mining1 do . 

Number  of  employees,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment3 .1,000. 

Water  intake4 1,000,000  gallons. 


415 

44 

14,501 


168 
12 

5,859 


247 
32 

8,642 


14,459 
42 

5,845 
14 

8,614 
28 

10,067 

3,508 

6,559 

1,301 

531 

770 

1,146 

155 

482 
49 

664 

106 

2,965 

1,226 

1,739 

11,769 

4,764 

7,005 

5,612 
1,061 
2,943 
1,400 
657 
96 

1,963 
293 

1,553 

245 

657 

53 

3,649 

768 
1,390 
1,155 

*43 

578' 

242 

336 

1,240 

399 

841 

752 

212 

540 

145 

61 

84 

46,436 

10,852 

35,584 

1See  table  1,  footnote  2. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  3. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

4See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
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Department  of  commerce 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


PENALTY  FOR   PRIVATE  USE  TO  AVOI 
PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE,  S300 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


September   1955 


Series: 


MI-10-5 


BAUXITE 


Shipments  of  bauxite  to  alumina  plants  and  to  other  consumers  in  1954  amounted  to  1,  766 
thousand  tons  (dried  bauxite  equivalent),  valued  at  $15,937  thousand.  In  addition,  establishments 
in  the  bauxite  industry  shipped  crude  and  dried  bauxite  to  separate  bauxite  processing  plants, 
and  also  shipped  other  products  and  performed  services,  amounting  to  $935  thousand.  The 
principal  expenses  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  bauxite  included  $3,580 
thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $804  thousand  for  supplies,  $1,223  thousand  for  bauxite 
received  for  preparation,  $373  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $1,611  thousand  for 
contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $338  thousand.  Employment  in 
these  establishments  averaged  852  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and 
development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $306  thousand. 
The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  by  these  establishments  was  48  thousand. 
(See  reverse  for  detailed  statistics.) 

The  1954  shipments  of  bauxite  to  consumers  represented  almost  a  fivefold  increase 
since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the 
bauxite  industry  rose  only  slightly  between  19  39  and  1954,  but  horsepower  of  power  equipment 
increased  almost  fourfold.  In  1954,  about  98  percent  of  all  bauxite  was  mined  in  Arkansas, 
and  the  balance  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Imports  of  bauxite  in  1954  were  more  than  double  the 
domestic  production  of  2,  352  thousand  tons.  These  imports,  amounting  to  approximately  5,392 
thousand  tons,    came  primarily  from  Surinam  and  Jamaica. 

The  bauxite  and  other  aluminum  ores  industry  represents  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  mining,  drying,  calcining,  activating,  sintering,  or  otherwise  preparing  bauxite  and 
other  aluminum  ores.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanu- 
facturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949.)  In 
1954,  bauxite  was  the  only  aluminum  ore  produced.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  crude 
bauxite  mined  in  1954  was  shipped  without  further  processing  to  alumina  plants  and  other 
consumers.  Of  the  shipments  of  processed  bauxite  to  consumers,  about  three-fourths  (on  a 
dried    bauxite    equivalent     basis)  was  dried  and  the  balance  calcined  or  activated. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin, 
"Bauxite,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in 
the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will  be  issued  for  other  industries  within 
the  next  few  months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a 
century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals 
census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
(U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral 
establishments.  The  census  report  form  used  for  the  bauxite  industry  also  provided  the  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  bauxite. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BAUXITE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 


(Excludes  establishments  for  1954-  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Crude  bauxite  mined 1,000  long  tons. 

Shipments  of  bauxite  to  consumers  (dried  bauxite 
equivalent)1 do 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Crude  and  processed  bauxite  shipped  to  consumers do. 

Crude  and  dried  bauxite  shipped  to  processing  plants 
and  other  products  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mineral  production3 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total* 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


of  production  and  development  workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies do.. 

Bauxite  received  for  preparation do. . 

Fuel do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do.. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6.. 1,000. 


2,352 

1,766 

16,872 

15,937 

935 

12,829 

852 

662 
190 

1,290 

7,591 

2,530 

1,050 
804 

1,223 
239 
134 

1,611 

338 

306 
275 

48 


450 

388 

22,527 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,965 

827 

727 
100 

1,176 

51,381 

578 

241 

269 

(NA) 

187 

60 

46 

(NA) 

(NA) 
180 

13 


365 

(NA) 
22,239 
(NA) 
(NA) 
1,781 
689 

602 

87 

(NA) 

51,248 

513 

277 

216 

(NA) 

122 

38 

82 

(NA) 

(NA) 
96 


(NA) 

(NA) 

22,190 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,748 

804 

738 
66 

(NA) 

51,541 

942 
157 
304 
(NA) 
138 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 


^Jot  available. 

1For  1954,  represents  crude  and  prepared  (dried,  calcined,  and  activated)  baujsite  shipped  to  alumina  plants  and  other  con- 
sumers; excludes  crude  and  dried  bauxite  shipped  to  processing  plants  for  drying,  calcining,  or  activating.  For  1939, 
represents  prepared  bauxite  produced  and  crude  bauxite  mined  but  not  processed. 

Represents  value  of  products;  excludes  the  value  of  crude  and  dried  bauxite  further  processed  in  the  bauxite  industry 
during  the  year. 

*For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  bauxite  received  for 
preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value  of 
products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

^Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Excludes  the  cost  of  bauxite  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


June  1956  Series:         MI-10-6-1 


TUNGSTEN  ORES 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  tungsten  ores  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954  amounted 
to  $60,737  thousand  of  which  $55,251  thousand,  or  approximately  90  percent,  represented 
shipments  of  concentrates.  The  principal  expenses  of  the  tungsten  ores  industry  included 
$14,758  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $8,293  thousand  for  supplies,  $10,891  thousand  for 
crude  ore,  old  tailings,  and  concentrates  received  for  treatment,  $1,686  thousand  for  fuel  and 
purchased  electric  energy,  and  $1,885  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $3,  562  thousand.  Average  employment  in  the  industry  during  the  year 
was  2, 987.  Capital  expenditures  for  development  work,  construction,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment amounted  to  $6,  326  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment  available 
for  use  by  the  industry  was  157  thousand.  Water  intake  during  the  year,  including  mine  water 
used,    was  in  excess  of  3  billion  gallons. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  1954  the  tungsten  ores  industry  shipped  high-grade  concen- 
trates valued  at  $49  million  and  containing  approximately  791  thousand  short-ton  units  of 
tungsten  trioxide  (WO3).  The  estimated  units  of  WO3  contained  in  the  latter  shipments  were  over 
4  times  the  number  of  units  contained  in  the  concentrates  and  direct- shipping  ore  produced  in 
1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  The  tonnage  of  crude 
tungsten  ore  mined  in  1954  was  five  times  the  amount  of  ore  mined  in  1939.  Employment  in  the 
tungsten  ores  industry  increased  almost  fourfold  between  1939  and  1954,  and  the  aggregate 
horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  tenfold. 

Operations  in  the  tungsten  ores  industry  were  reported  in  10  States  in  1954.  The  lead- 
ing State  was  Nevada,  accounting  for  about  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  located  in 
California  accounted  for  nearly  another  one-third  of  the  total.  The  next  largest  producing  States 
were  North  Carolina  and  Utah.  Small-scale  tungsten  ores  operations  were  reported  in  Alaska, 
but  there  were  no  shipments. 

During  1954,  in  addition  to  the  shipments  of  high-grade  concentrates  by  establishments 
in  the  tungsten  ores  industry,  there  were  shipments  of  byproduct  tungsten  concentrates, 
principally  of  high-grade,  by  establishments  in  other  mineral  industries.  The  latter  shipments 
were  valued  at  approximately  $2.  5  million  and  contained  about  43  thousand  units  of  WO3.  Total 
1954  shipments,  therefore,  of  high-grade  concentrates,  by  establishments  in  all  mineral 
industries,  are  estimated  to  be  valued  at  almost  $52  million  and  to  contain  nearly  834  thousand 
units  of  WO3.  The  value  of  imports  for  consumption  of  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates  during 
1954  was  $76  million.  Such  imports  contained  24,  188  thousand  pounds  of  tungsten,  or  the 
equivalent  of  1,  525  thousand  units  of  WO3  (almost  twice  as  much  tungsten  as  was  contained  in 
the  total  shipments  of  high-grade  concentrates  from  domestic  production).  The  leading  sources 
of  imports  were  Bolivia  and  the  Korean  Republic,  each  of  which  provided  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States.  Other  important  sources  were  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Australia. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


The  tungsten  ores  industry,  as  defined  by  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  repre- 
sents establishments  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  tungsten  ores,  such  as 
scheelite,  wolframite,  ferberite,  and  hubnerite.  Major  milling  methods  used  are  flotation, 
straight  gravity,  and  a  combination  of  gravity  and  flotation,  although  a  considerable  number  of 
small  operations  use  simple  methods  of  beneficiation,  such  as  sluice  boxes  and  hand  sorting. 
Of  the  1,938  thousand  short  tons  of  crude  ore  mined  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954, 
approximately  three-quarters  was  obtained  from  underground  operations.  All  ore  mined 
required  treatment.  While  most  of  the  ore  mined  was  treated  at  the  establishment  where 
mined,  considerable  quantities  were  either  sold  to  other  establishments  and  treated  there  or  sent 
to  custom  plants.  Included  in  the  material  shipped  to  other  establishments  for  treatment  were 
low-grade  concentrates  requiring  upgrading  to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  which  buys  practically  all  of  the  tungsten  concentrates  produced  from  domestic 
ores. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Ferro-Alloy  Ores,  Except  Vanadium,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases 
are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments. 
The  census  report  form  used  for  the  tungsten  ores  industry  also  provided  the  information 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  tungsten  ores. 
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lable  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TUNGSTEN  ORES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  AND  1929 


(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500; 
for  1939  and  1929,  less  than  $2,500.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 1 


Crude  ore  mined2 1,000  short  tons 

Units  of  W03  contained 1,000. . . 

Crude  ore,  tailings,  and  concentrates  treated 1,000  short  tons... 

Units  of  W03  contained 1,000. . . 

Concentrates  shipped14 Short  tons . . . 

Units  of  W03  contained4 1,000. . . 

Value  of  shipments,  total4 $1,000. . . 


Milling -grade  ore do . 

Tailings do. 

Concentrates do. 

Other  products  and  services do . 

Value  added  in  mining5 do . 


Number  of  employees,  total6 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Supplies do . . . 

Crude  ore,  tailings,  and  concentrates  received  for  treatment do... 

Fuel do... 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do. . . 


Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 '. 1,000. . 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. . 


1,938 
993 

32,056 
31,136 

24,939 

916 

60,737 

4,880 

91 

55,251 

515 

40,746 

2,987 

2,635 
352 

6,327 

37,513 

13,148 

1,610 

8,293 

10,891 

933 

753 

1,885 

3,562 

6,326 

2,891 

157 

3,380 


394 

(NA) 

382 

(NA) 

3,106 
188 

3,354 

4126 

3,139 
89 

2,427 

844 

701 
143 

1,639 

2,295 

1,114 

254 

659 

(NA) 

99 

114 

55 

(NA) 

(NA) 

308 

15 

(NA) 


<} 


(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

734 
734 


540 

217 

186 
31 

(NA) 

552 

297 

61 

127 

(NA) 

10 

53 

4 

(NA) 

(NA) 

14 

3 

(NA) 


TJot  available. 

"""Excludes  data  for  nonproducing  tungsten  ores  operations. 

2Includes  dump  ore,  tailings,  and  surface  float. 

3These  statistics  include  some  duplication  since  the  low-grade  concentrates  treated  are  mostly  beneficiated  from  crude 
ore  and  tailings  already  included  in  the  figures  shown. 

4Figures  for  1939  and  1929  represent  production.  Statistics  for  concentrates  shipped  in  1954  contain  some  duplication 
since  they  include  low-grade  concentrates  shipped  to  upgrading  plants  in  addition  to  the  high-grade  concentrates  shipped  to 
the  General  Services  Administration.  The  total  value  of  shipments  for  1954  includes  further  duplication  due  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  value  of  milling-grade  ores  and  tailings  shipped  in  addition  to  the  value  of  shipments  of  concentrates  produced  from 
such  ores  and  tailings.  For  1939,  the  value  figure  shown  for  ore  and  tailings  includes  $92  thousand  for  the  value  of 
material  then  classified  as  direct-shipping  ore  and  about  $34  thousand  for  the  value  of  material  mined  but  not  treated  during 
1939.  It  is  estimated  that  shipments  of  high-grade  concentrates  during  1954  by  the  tungsten  ores  industry  were  valued  at  $49 
million  and  contained  about  791  thousand  units  of  WO3.  These  estimates  were  derived  by  subtracting  from  the  total  shipments 
of  the  industry  the  cost  of,  and  number  of  W03  units  contained  in,  the  ores,  tailings,  and  low-grade  concentrates  received 
for  treatment  at  tungsten  mills.  In  addition,  byproduct  tungsten  concentrates,  principally  of  high-grade,  reported  shipped 
by  establishments  in  other  mineral  industries,  were  valued  at  approximately  $2.5  million  and  contained  nearly  43  thousand 
units  of  WO3.  In  1939,  the  units  of  WO3  contained  in  the  direct-shipping  ore  and  concentrates  produced  amounted  to  193 
thousand,  of  which  98  percent  were  contained  in  the  concentrates. 

5For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies  and  crude  ore,  tailings, 
and  concentrates  received  for  treatment,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed; 
for  1939  and  1929,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 
Thus,  "Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  tungsten  ores  industry  by  mining 
and  treating  tungsten  ores,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  tungsten  ores 
properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TUNGSTEN  ORES  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


South 
Atlantic 

(North 
Carolina) 


Mountain 


Montana 


Colorado 


Nevada 


Idaho, 

New 

Mexico, 

Arizona, 

and  Utah 


Pacific 
(Washington 

and 
California) 


Crude  ore  mined,  total 1,000  short  tons. 


From  underground  operations do . 

From  open-pit  operations do. 


Units  of  W03  contained 1,000 . . . 

Crude  ore,  tailings,  and  concentrates 
treated 1,000  short  tons . . . 

Units  of  WO3  contained 1,000... 

Concentrates  shipped Short  tons . . . 

Units  of  WO3  contained 1,000. . . 

Value  of  shipments,  total1 $1,000. . . 


Milling-grade  ore do. 

Tailings do. 

Concentrates do . 

Other  products  and  services do . 


Value  added  in  mining3 $1,000. . . 

Number  of  employees ,  total4 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . 


Wages  of  production  and  development 
workers do . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . 

Supplies .do . 

Crude  ore,  tailings,  and  concentrates 
received  for  treatment do . 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment? 1,000. . . 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons... 


1,938 

1,408 
530 

993 


2,056 
1,136 

24,939 
916 

60,737 

4,880 

91 

55,251 

515 

40,746 

2,987 

2,635 
352 

6,327 
37,513 


13,148 
1,610 
8,293 

10,891 

933 

753 

1,885 

3,562 


6,326 

2,891 

157 

3,380 


289 
289 

174 

288 
173 

3,065 
152 

9,595 

9,595 

8,906 

517 

501 
16 

1,193 
2,925 


2,096 
121 
482 


27 

128 

71 

453 


472 

453 

6 

598 


133 

14 
119 

59 

227 
60 

4,392 
42 

2,237 
35 

2,202 

1,857 

73 

61 
12 

148 
844 


305 

69 

232 

38 

30 

25 

145 

197 


287 

197 

5 

240 


66 

13 
53 

26 

44 

31 

505 

22 

1,918 

697 
1,221 

1,122 

112 

99 
13 

202 
1,352 


360 
46 

852 

22 
26 
46 

70 


823 

659 
164 

413 

818 
390 

10,461 
308 

20,375 

2,399 

17,897 
79 

15,494 

1,123 

1,024 
99 

2,528 

12,200 


5,432 

563 

2,830 

1,792 
406 
280 
897 

1,426 


220 

2,750 

66 

1,070 

7 

60 

192 

1,211 

109 

74 
35 

55 

140 

148 
2,397 

117 
7,480 

167 

7,194 
119 

3,141 

309 

270 
39 

610 
6,258 


1,158 
170 

4,628 

82 

84 

136 

359 


950 

308 

17 

292 


518 

359 
159 

266 


539 

334 

4,119 

275 

219,132 

1,673 

17,142 
317 

10,226 

853 

680 

173 

1,646 

13,934 


3,797 
641 

8,330 

366 
210 
590 

1,057 


1,647 

797 

62 

847 


1See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

2The  value  of  shipments  for  Washington  represents 

3See  table  1,  footnote  5. 

*See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

5See  table  1,  footnote  7. 

6See  table  1,  footnote  8. 


less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  total. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 

1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


January  1956  Series:  MI- 10-6-2 


MANGANESE  ORES 


During  1954  the  value  of  shipments  of  the  manganese  ores  industry  amounted  to  $32 
million.  Shipments  by  the  industry  of  manganese  ores  and  concentrates  containing  35  percent 
or  more  manganese  amounted  to  218  thousand  long  tons,  valued  at  $19  million.  Shipments  of 
manganese  ores  and  concentrates  containing  less  than  35  percent  manganese,  and  of  all  other 
products  and  services,  were  valued  at  $13  million.  Imports  of  manganese  ores  and  concen- 
trates during.  1954  amounted  to  2,  103  thousand  long  tons,  valued  at  $77  million,  almost 
half  of  which  came  from  India. 

The  principal  expenses  of  the  manganese  ores  industry  in  the  United  States  included  $9 
million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $5  million  for  supplies,  $5  million  for  manganese  ores 
received  from  other  establishments  for  beneficiation,  $1  million  for  fuel  and  purchased 
electric  energy,  and  about  $4  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $2  million.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  about  2,500  for  the  year. 
Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $3  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  bythe 
industry  was  107  thousand.  Water  intake  during  the  year,  including  mine  water  used,  was 
nearly  3  billion  gallons. 

The  453  thousand  long  tons  of  net  shipments  of  manganese  ores  and  concentrates  repre- 
sented more  than  a  ninefold  increase  over  the  production  of  merchantable  manganese  ores  in 
1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Net  shipments  were 
computed  by  subtracting  the  figure  for  "Receipts  of  manganese  ores  from  other  establishments 
for  beneficiation"  from  the  figure  for  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers  of  manganese  ores 
and  concentrates.  "  Such  net  shipments  represent  manganese  ores  and  concentrates  shipped  to 
consumers  in  other  industries  or  to  the  General  Services  Administration  purchase  depots. 
Employment  in  the  industry  increased  almost  fivefold  since  1939,  while .  the  horsepower  ot 
power  equipment  in  1954  was  more  than  21  times  that  in  1939.  Manganese  ores  establishments 
were  operated  in  15  States  in  1954,  with  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  net  shipments  coming  from 
Montana  and  another  fourth  from  Arizona. 

The  manganese  ores  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining, 
milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  manganese  ores,  such  as  pyrolusite,  rhodochrosite,  psilo- 
melane,  and  manganite.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II, 
Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
May  1949). 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin  "Ferro-Alloy  Ores,  Except  Vanadium,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases 
are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  estab- 
lishments. The  census  report  form  used  for  the  manganese  ores  industry  also  provided  the 
information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  manganese  ores. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MANGANESE  ORES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Exoludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than  $2,500;  and 
.  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  coat  of  development.) 


1954 


1939 


1929 


Net  ehipnentB  of  manganese  ores  and  concentrates1 1,000  long  tons... 

Value  of  shipments2 $1,000. . . 

Value  added  in  mining3 .do .... . 

Number  of  employees,  total4 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers.... 1,000... 

Principal  expenses,  total ..$1,000. . . 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do 

Supplies do 

Manganese  ores  received  from  other  establishments  for 

beneficiation do..... 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy do...,. 

Contract  work do 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  .only do 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. . . 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. . . 


453 

32,123 

17,982 

2,532 

2,209 
323 

4,178 

24,221 

7,461 
1,585 
5,065 

5,384 
708 
474 

3,544 

2,161 

3,195 

1,871 

107 

2.852 


48 
945 
706 

545 

504 
41 

959 

806 

483 

84 

162 

(NA) 
37 
40 

(NA) 

(NA) 

35 

5 

(NA) 


41 

1,185 

968 

389 

354 
35 

(Kt) 

697 

392 
88 

140 

(NA) 

32 

39 

6 

(NA) 

(NA) 

12 

2 

(NA) 


(NA) 

2,188 

1,493 

997 

909 
88 

(NA) 

1,915 

1,086 
134 
448 

(NA) 

52 

46 

149 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

6 

(NA) 


Tlot  available. 

Ror  1954,  represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers  of  manganese  ores  and  concentrates"  less  "Receipts  of  manganese  ores  from 
other  establishments  for  beneficiation."  (See  table  3.)  For  1939  and  1929,  represents  production. 

Represents  value  of  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  of  crude  manganese  ores  and  concentrates,  and  value  of  secondary  products  and 
services  of  manganese  ores  establishments.  Figures  for  years  prior  to  1954  represent  value  of  production  and  services. 

3For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  manganese  ores  received  for  beneficia- 
tion, fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919  represents  value  of 
products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  "Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  thus  represents 
the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  manganese  ores  industry  by  mining  and  beneficiating  manganese  ores,  producing  other  products, 
performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  manganese  ores  properties. 

^Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems  and  mine  water  used. 


Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MANGANESE  ORES  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


Item 


United 
States, 
total 


Northeast, 
North  Central,  and  South 


Tennessee 


Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, 
Virginia, 

Georgia,  and 
Arkansas 


Nev 
Mexico 


Arizona 


Idaho, 
Colorado, 
Utah,  and 

Nevada 


Paoifio 
(Washington 

and 
California) 


Net  shipments  of  manganese  ores  and 
concentrates1 ,...1,000  long  tons. 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Manganese  ores  and  concentrates  containing 
35  percent  or  more  manganese do. . . 

Manganese  ores  and  concentrates  containing 
less  than  35  percent  manganese  and  other 
products  and  services do... 


Value  added  in  mining  .do. 


Number  of  employees,  total3. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers.. do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Supplies  and  manganese  ores  received  from 

other  establishments  for  beneficiation do... 

Fuel 


do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  con- 
struction, machinery,  and  equipment) do... 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment* 1,000. 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. 


4-53 
32,123 

19,385 

12,738 
17,982 

2,532 

2,209 
323 

4,178 

24,221 

7,461 
1,585 

10,449 

708 

474 

3,544 

2,161 

3,195 
1,871 

107 

2,852 


0) 
1,011 

1,011 

794 
152 
152 

299 
663 
395 

138 
55 
34 
41 


267 
176 

6 

444 


t1) 
3,902 

3,742 

160 

2,663 

468 

468 

705 

2,676 

927 

1,292 

123 

17 

317 

1,036 

1,546 
948 

19 

341 


111 
10,963 

10,963 

4,956 

1,050 

f  878 
I  172 

1,633 

10,465 

/ 3,463 
I  824 

5,155 
178 
220 
625 

81 

252 
119 

34 

1,067 


65 
2,199 

2,199 

1,602 

223 

208 

15 

462 

1,280 

649 
63 

164 

404 

185 

156 
104 

6 

154 


197 

191 
6 


353 


2,259 

624 

12 


21 
A, 146 

320 


430 
214 

21 

(D) 


C1) 
8,524 

8,330 

194 
4,308 

332 

228 

104 

504 

5,932 

1,068 
609 

3,254 

1,001 

134 

173 
123 

11 

(D) 


39 
1,466 

465 

1,001 
1,114 

110 

99 

11 

222 

946 

367 
45 

89 
47 
398 

189 

371 
187 

10 

59 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

Represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers  of  manganese  ores  and  concentrates"  less  "Receipts  of  manganese  ores  from  other  estab- 
lishments for  beneficiation."  For  derivation  of  the  United  States  total,  see  table  3.  For  States  or  combinations  of  States  figures  are  not 
shown  if  any  receipts  of  manganese  ores  for  beneficiation  were  from  establishments  not  located  In  these  States  cat   combinations  of  States. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  3. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

4See  table  1,  footnote  5. 

5See  table  1,  footnote  6. 


Table  3. —CRUDE  MANGANESE  ORE  MINED  ,  AND  SHIPMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  AND  NET  SHIPMENTS  OF  MANGANESE  ORES  AND  CONCENTRATES 
IN  THE  MANGANESE  ORES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954 


Item 

Quantity 
(1,000  long  tons) 

Value 
($1,000) 

1,566 

828 

218 
610 

857 
375 

453 

132,123. 

19,385 

£12,738 

Crude  manganese  ore  beneficiated: 

.         5,384 
x26,739 

1Includes  the  value  of  secondary  products  and  services  of  the  industry  amounting  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total. 
2Includes  the  value  of  secondary  products  and  services  of  the  industry  amounting  to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 
Represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers  of  manganese  ores  and  concentrates"  less  "Receipts  of  manganese  ores  from  other  estab- 
lishments for  beneficiation." 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


October   1955 


Series: 


MI- 10- 6- 3 


MOLYBDENUM,  CHROMIUM,  CUBALT,  AND  NICKEL  URES 

The  value  of  shipments  during  1954  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  molybdenum, 
chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ores  and  concentrates  amounted  to  close  to  $60  million.  Of  this  total,  $54 
million  represented  the  value  of  such  concentrates;  and  $6  million  represented  the  value  of  shipments  of 
crude  ores  (both  to  separate  concentration  plants  and  to  manufacturing  establishments)  and  of  other  products 
and  services.  The  principal  expenses  of  these  establishments  included  $13  million  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$10  million  for  supplies,  $0.5  million  for  crude  ores  received  for  treatment,  $2  million  for  fuel  and  electric 
energy,  and  $3  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $2  million. 
Employment  in  these  establishments  averaged  over  2  thousand  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  explora- 
tion and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $  5  million.  The  total 
horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  by  these  establishments  was  107  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use 
during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   1.4    billion  gallons.      (See  reverse  for  detailed  statistics.) 

The  1954  value  of  shipments  by  molybdenum,  chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ore  establishments  repre- 
sented nearly  a  fourfold  increase  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
The  tonnage  of  crude  ore  mined  by  such  establishments  increased  almost  threefold  over  this  period.  Employ- 
ment more  than  doubled  between  1939  and  1954,  and  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  three- 
fold. Producing  molybdenum  ore  establishments  were  located  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  chromite  ore 
establishments  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and  California;  cobalt,  in  Idaho;  and  nickel,  in  Oregon.  (This  preliminary 
report  does  not  include  statistics  for  establishments  located  in  Alaska.  )  In  addition  to  production  at  these 
establishments,  substantial  quantities  of  molybdenum,  cobalt,  and  nickel  were  obtained  as  byproducts  of  the 
concentration,  smelting,  and  refining  of  other  metallic  ores.  Imports  of  chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ores 
and  concentrates  were  valued  at  approximately  $45  million  in  1954.  Chromium  imports  came  principally  from 
Turkey,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  cobalt  imports  from  the  Belgian  Congo;  and 
nickel  imports  from  Canada.     Imports  of  molybdenum  ores  were  negligible. 

The  "Molybdenum  ores"  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing 
molybdenum  ores  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949).  The  industry,  "Ferro-alloy  ores,  except 
vanadium,  not  elsewhere  classified"  includes  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  other- 
wise preparing  ferro-alloy  ores,  such  as  chromium,  nickel,  and  columbium.  (There  were  no  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  mining  or  preparation  of  columbium  ores  during  1954.  )  Although  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  mining  and  preparing  cobalt  ores  are  currently  classified  in  the  "Nonmetallic  minerals 
(ores),  not  elsewhere  classified"  industry,  such  establishments  have  been  included  in  this  report  since  cobalt 
is  most  closely  related  in  use  to  chromium,  molybdenum,  nickel,  and  other  ferro-alloy  ores.  Separate 
statistics  cannot  be  published  for  the  "Molybdenum  ores"  industry  and  the  "Ferro-  alloy  ores,  except  vanadium, 
not  elsewhere  classified"  industry  without  approximately  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  companies. 
Of  the  tonnage  of  molybdenum,  chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ores  mined  in  1954,  more  than  95  percent  was 
treated  prior  to  shipment.  Only  in  the  case  of  chromium  ores  was  any  significant  quantity  shipped  to  other 
mineral  establishments  for  preparation. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Ferro-Alloy  Ores, 
Except  Vanadium,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the 
near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will  be  issued  for  other  industries  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation 
provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize 
duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  census  report  form  used  for  molybdenum,  chromium, 
cobalt,  and  nickel  ores  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics 
on  these  minerals. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 
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PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  MOLYBDENUM,  CHROMIUM,  COBALT,  AND  NICKEL  ORES  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939,  less  than 
$2,500.) 


Item 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Molybdenum,  chromium,  and  cobalt  concentrates do. 

Crude  molybdenum,  chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ores  and 
other  products  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mining3 do . 

Number  of  employees,  total4 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other ■ employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . 

Supplies do. 

Crude  ores  received  for  treatment do. 

Fuel do . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


1954 


59,417 
53,633 

5,784 
47,358 

2,288 

1,898 
390 

4,428 

28,194 

10,384 
2,619 
9,751 
455 
350 
1,300 
3,335 

2,340 

5,472 

1,964 

107 

1,440 


1939 : 


2 15, 458 

(NA) 

(NA) 

13,287 

1,061 

941 
120 

2,046 

54,194 

1,477 

546 

1,724 

(NA) 

42 

363 

42 

(NA) 

(NA) 

104 

35 

(NA) 


■^lot  available. 

1In  1939,  there  were  no  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  cobalt  or  nickel  ores  or  concentrates. 

Represents  value  of  products. 

3For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  ores  received  for 
treatment,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value 
of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

^Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

5Excludes  the  cost  of  ores  received  from  other  establishments  for  treatment. 
Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  production. 
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1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


September  1956  Series:  MI-10-3 

MINING  CONTRACT  SERVICES 

Receipts  for  services  by  the  mining  contract  services  industries  (exclusive  of 
the  anthracite  stripping  contract  services  and  oil-  and  gas-field  contract  services 
industries)  amounted  to  $62  million  in  1954.  The  principal  expenses  of  these  mining 
contract  services  industries  included  $23  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $14  million 
for  supplies,  $3  million  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  more  than  $1  million  for 
subcontract  work.  Cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $5  million.  Employ- 
ment in  the  industry  averaged  5,  119  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  new 
construction  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  approximately  $5  million.  The 
total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  these  industries  was   354  thousand. 

The  total  receipts  for  services  by  these  mining  contract  services  industries 
in  1954  were  approximately  fourteen  times  as  large  as  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by 
the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  The  increase  was  proportionately 
greatest  for  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  contract  services  industry  (29 
times  as  large  as  1939),  followed  by  the  metal  mining  contract  services  industry  (16 
times  as  large).  There  was  a  sixfold  increase  during  this  period  in  receipts  by  the 
nonmetallic  minerals  (except  fuels)  contract  services  industry,  while  the  1954  receipts 
reported  by  establishments  in  the  anthracite  contract  services,  except  strip  mining, 
industry  were  only  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1939.  For  this  group 
of  mining  contract  services  industries  as  a  whole,  there  was  more  than  a  threefold 
increase  in  employment  between  1939  and  1954  and  a  sevenfold  increase  in  the  horse- 
power of  equipment  available  for  use. 

The  "Metal  mining  contract  services"  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification,  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  performing 
contract  services  for  the  metal  mining  industries,  such  as  prospecting,    mine  explora- 
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tion,  and  development  work  including  the  removal  of  overburden,  sinking  shafts,  and 
diamond  drilling.  Similarly,  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  performing  such 
services  for  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  industries  and  for  the  nonmetallic 
minerals,  except  fuels,  mining  and  quarrying  industries  are  classified,  respectively, 
in  the  "Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  contract  services"  industry  and  the 
"Nonmetallic  minerals,  except  fuels,  contract  services"  industry.  The  ''Anthracite 
contract  services,  except  strip  mining,"  industry  represents  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  performing  such  services,  except  strip  mining,  for  the  anthracite 
mining  industry.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  contract  strip  mining  of 
anthracite  are  separately  classified,  and  preliminary  statistics  for  this  industry  were 
previously  published  in  the  preliminary  report,  MI- 11-2,  "Anthracite  Stripping 
Contract  Services."  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  performing  drilling  and 
other  services  for  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries  are  also  separately 
classified  and  statistics  for  them  have  been  published  in  the  preliminary  report, 
MI-13-3,  "Oil-  and  Gas-Field  Contract  Services."  Establishments  primarily  engaged 
in  performing  hauling  services  are  not  included  in  the  Mining  Division,  according  to 
the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  and  were  not  covered  in  the  1954  minerals 
census.  Establishments  in  the  four  industries  covered  by  this  preliminary  report 
filedonecensus  report  for  all  mining  contract  services  performed  in  the  United  States. 
Establishments  performing  services  for  more  than  one  industry,  or  in  more  than  one 
State,  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  industry  and  the  State  accounting  for  the 
largest  portion  of  their  total  receipts. 

METAL  MINING  CONTRACT  SERVICES- -Receipts  in  1954  for  this  industry 
were  $38  million.  Of  this  total,  approximately  $16  million  was  reported  by  estab- 
lishments serving  primarily  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  gold  mines;  $10  million  by  estab- 
lishments primarily  serving  iron  ore  mines;  and  $11  million  by  establishments 
serving  mines  of  other  metallic  ores  (primarily  uranium  ores).  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  receipts  reported  by  establishments  in  this  industry  was  for  stripping 
overburden  and  strip  mining,  about  one-fourth  for  drilling  (primarily  prospect  and 
test  drilling),  and  the  balance  mainly  for  sinking  mine  shafts  and  driving  mine  tunnels. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  receipts  for  this  industry  was  reported  by 
establishments  classified  in  the  Mountain  States,  principally  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Colorado.  Receipts  for  establishments  classified  in  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  and 
Michigan  also  exceeded   $1  million. 

ANTHRACITE  CONTRACT  SERVICES,  EXCEPT  STRIP  MINING- -Establish- 
ments in  this  industry  reported  receipts  amounting  to  $847  thousand  in  1954,  all  in 
Pennsylvania.  More  than  60  percent  of  this  total  was  received  for  sinking  mine 
shafts  and  driving  mine  tunnels. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  MINING  CONTRACT  SERVICES- -Receipts 
for  services  reported  for  this  industry  amounted  to  about  $18  million  in  1954. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  this  total  represented  receipts  for  stripping  overburden 
and  strip  and  auger  mining.  These  contractors  mined  about  7  million  tons  of  coal. 
Establishments  classified  in  Pennsylvania  accounted  for  nearly  45  percent  of  this  total 
amount  received  for  services,  and  West  Virginia,  approximately  an  additional  25 
percent.     The  next  four  ranking  States  were  Kentucky,    Montana,    Ohio,    and  Wyoming. 

NONMETALLIC  MINERALS  (EXCEPT  FUELS)  CONTRACT  SERVICES-Estab- 
lishments  in  this  industry  reported  receipts  of  approximately  $6  million  in  1954. 
Receipts  for  drilling  accounted  for  approximately  45  percent  of  this  total  and  receipts 
for  stripping  overburden  and  strip  mining  nearly  an  additional  40  percent.  Establish- 
ments in  this  industry  were  classified  in  28  States,  with  only  Alabama  representing 
receipts  in  excess  of  $  1  million.  The  South  Central  States  as  a  whole,  including 
Alabama,  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  and  the  Western  and  North 
Central  States,    an  additional  one-fourth  and  one-fifth,    respectively. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  re- 
ports received  in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed 
figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletins,  "Metal  Mining  Contract  Services"  and 
"Nonmetallic  Minerals  (Except  Fuels)  Contract  Services,"  and  as  parts  of  thebul- 
letins  "Anthracite  Mining"  and  "Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  Mining."  These  bul- 
letins will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in 
the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other 
industries.  The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of 
the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about 
ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census 
every  five  years. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MINING  CONTRACT 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  receipts  for  services  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  and  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500.  Contractors 
basis  of  the  principal  industry  for  which  the  service  was  performed.) 


1939 


Metal  mining  contract  services 


1954 


Iron  ores 


1954 


Amount  received  or  due  for  services, 
total $1,000. 

Stripping  overburden do . . 

Strip  mining  minerals  for  the  account 

of  others do.. 

Sinking  mine  shafts  and  driving 

mine  tunnels do . . 

Drilling do . . 

Exploration  work,  including  geophysical 

and  other  exploratory  surveying do.. 

All  other  receipts do . . 


Value  added  in  mining  services10 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total1 1 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development 

workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees vdo.. 

Supplies do.. 

Products  purchased  for  resale do.. 

Fuels do . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.. 

Subcontract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed -.  .do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do. . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do.. 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment15. .. .1,000. 
Water  intake16 1,000,000  gallons. 


62,204 

38,508 

7,513 
812,687 

1,033 
92,463 

43,753 

5,119 

4,802 

317 

10,104 
42,131 


21,580 

1,891 

14,001 

327 

2,719 

180 

1,433 

5,000 


5,209 

4,551 

354 

159 


4,488 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

3,503 

1,491 

1,365 
126 

2,680 
22,938 


1,666 
287 
624 
(NA) 
336 
25 
(NA) 

(NA) 


(NA) 

l*150 

51 

(NA) 


37,627 

12,331 

"8,089 

5,620 
9,759 

919 

909 

26,047 

2,943 

2,773 
170 

6,309 
26,645 


13,524 

1,189 

9,978 

126 

1,223 

133 

472 

2,007 


2,359 

1,806 

149 

99 


2,368 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

1,822 

695 

637 
58 

1,344 
21,531 


853 
132 
382 

(NA) 

L44 

20 

(NA) 

(NA) 


(NA) 

"47 

23 

(NA) 


10,249 
3,265 

1,517 

2,527 
2,456 

484 

6,682 

802 

751 
51 

1,678 

8,085 


3,8U 

361 

3,465 

226 

79 

140 

381 


724 
344 
43 
(D) 


254 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

197 
109 

98 

11 

175 


128 
24 

47 

(NA) 

8 

2 

(NA) 

(NA) 


(NA) 

"27 

2 

(NA) 


NA  Not  available. 

D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

deludes  the  anthracite  stripping  contract  services  industry  and  the  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services  industries  for  which  separate 
statistics  have  been  published. 

2No  contract  service  companies  In  1954  principally  served  mines  in  the.  silver  ores  industry. 

3Receipts  for  sinking  mine  shafts  and  driving  mine  tunnels  account  for  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total. 

"includes  receipts  for  underground  mining  for  the  account  of  others  amounting  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  figure  shown. 

5lncludes  receipts  for  auger  mining  for  the  account  of  others  amounting  to  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  figure  shown. 

6lncludes  receipts  for  underground  mining  for  the  account  of  others  amounting  to  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  figure  shown. 

'Receipts  for  sinking  mine  shafts  and  driving  mine  tunnels  are  included  with  "All  other  receipts"  and  amount  to  between  5  and  10  percent 
of  the  latter  figure. 

■'8Receipts  for  prospect  and  test  drilling  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  receipts  for  drilling. 
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SERVICES  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 

were  requested  to  prepare  one  report  for  all  mining  contract  services  performed  in  the  United  States.  These  reports  were  classified  on  the 


Metal  mining  contract  services 

Anthracite 

contract 
except 
ining 

Bituminous 
lignite 
contract 

coal  and 

mining 
services 

Jonmetallie  minerals 

Copper,  lead,  zinc, 
gold,  and  silver  ores2 

Other  metallic  ores 

services, 
strip  n 

(except  fuels) 
contract  services 

Line 

no". 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

16,107 

1,897 

11,271 

217 

3847 

542 

17,543 

612 

6,187 

966 

1 

I    14,546 

(MA) 

4,185 

(NA) 

1,    : 

L    515,690 

(NA) 

< 

634 
.  61,764 

(NA) 
(NA) 

2 

3 

1,146 
1 

(NA) 

6,157 

r 

(NA) 

1 

3847 

(NA) 

i,as? 

(NA) 

(7) 
2,788 

(NA) 
(NA) 

4 
5 

I                415 

(NA) 

■S     148 
L     781 

(NA) 
(NA) 

71,001 

(NA) 
(NA) 

6 
7 

11,296 

1,464 

8,069 

161 

666 

479 

12,469 

477 

4,571 

725 

8 

1,107 

514 

1,034 

72 

137 

233 

1,436 

228 

603 

335 

9 

1,078 
.29 

471 
43 

944 
90 

68 
4 

129 
8 

222 

11 

1,321 
115 

199 
29 

579 
24 

307 
28 

10 
11 

2,561 

1,046 

2,070 

123 

167 

339 

2,444 

365 

1,184 

632 

12 

10,692 

121,156 

7,868 

"166 

659 

12338 

10,991 

12461 

3,836 

12608 

13 

5,581 

209 

4,330 

522 

30 
20 

644 
79 
294 
(NA) 
123 
16 
(NA) 

4,129 
619 

2,183 

126 

475 

24 

312 

81 
29 
41 

(NA) 

13 

2 

(NA) 

445 

34 

13154 

26 

("5 

254 

21 

37 

(NA) 

26 

(NA) 

5,491 

557 

133,692 

68 

1,147 

36 

(13) 

240 

86 

81 

(NA) 

53 

1 

(NA) 

2,120 
111 
930 
133 
323 
11 
208 

319 
48 
124 
(NA) 
113 
4 
(NA) 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

747 

(NA) 

879 

(NA) 

74 

(NA) 

2,537 

(NA) 

382 

(NA) 

21 

838 

(NA) 

797 

(NA) 

73 

(NA) 

2,406 

(NA) 

371 

(NA) 

22 

715 

1420 

747 

73 

149 

2,320 

"41 

352 

1453 

23 

43 

19 

63 

2 

1 

2 

170 

8 

34 

18 

24 

(D) 

(NA) 

74 

(NA) 

... 

(NA) 

39 

(NA) 

21 

(NA) 

25 

'includes  primarily  receipts  for  hauling  performed  as  a  secondary  activity,  receipts  for  other  services  not  specified  above,  and  receipts 
for  products  purchased  and  resold  without  further  processing. 

10For  1954,  represents  receipts  for  services  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  products  purchased  for  resale,  fuel,  pur- 
chased electric  energy,  subcontract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  receipts  for  services  less  cost  of 
supplies,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 

"Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

12Excludes  the  cost  of  subcontract  work  and  of  products  purchased  for  resale,  which  are  not  available. 

13Cost  of  subcontract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 

"includes  the  cost  of  buildings. 

15Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

16Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 
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(Contractors  were  requested  to  prepare  one  report  for  all  mining  contract 
was  performed.) 


Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MINING  CONTRACT 
services  performed  in  the  United  States.  These  reports 


Total1 


Metal  mining  contract  services 


Middle 

Atlantic 

(New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

and 

Pennsylvania ) 


North  Central 

(Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Missouri, 

South  Dakota, 

and  Kansas) 


Amount  received  or  due  for  services $1,000, 

Value  added  in  mining  services2 i do. , 

Number  of  employees,  total3 , 

Production  and  development  workers , 

All  other  employees , 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000, 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000, 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. , 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. , 

Supplies do.. 

Products  purchased  for  resale do. , 

Fuels do . , 

Purchased  electric  energy do. , 

Subcontract  work do. , 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. , 

Capital  expenditures  (construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do., 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. , 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000, 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons, 


Amount  received  or  due  for  services $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining  services2 do. . 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies do.. 

Products  purchased  for  resale do. . 

Fuels do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Subcontract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do.. 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. 


62,204 
43,753 

5,119 

4,802 

317 

10,104 

42,131 

21,580 

1,891 

14,001 

327 

2,719 

180 

1,433 

5,000 

5,209 

4,551 

354 

159 


37,627 
26,047 

2,943 

2,773 
170 

6,309 

26,645 

13,524 

1,189 

9,978 

126 

1,223 

133 

472 

2,007 

2,359 
1,806 

149 

99 


4,682 
3,770 

462 

433 
29 

970 

3,481 

2,378 

191 

4842 

67 

3 

(4) 

158 

158 
158 


2,107 
1,494 

183 

175 
8 

386 

1,391 

729 

63 

488 

84 

1 

26 

170 

156 
143 

13 

(D) 


Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  contract  services 


17,543 
12,469 

1,436 

1,321 
115 

2,444 

10,991 

5,491 

957 

^3,692 

68 

1,147 

36 

(4) 

2,537 

2,406 
2,320 

170 

39 


Middle 
Atlantic 
(Pennsyl- 
vania) 


7,766 
5,463 

722 

662 
60 

1,305 

5,091 

2,657 

287 

1,178 

34 

586 

11 

338 

1,411 

1,255 
1,243 

73 

(D) 


North  Central 

(Ohio, 
Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and 

North  Dakota) 


976 
621 

83 

80 
3 

135 

635 

276 

6 

*271 

*82 
(*) 

78 

76 
76 


South 
Atlantic 

(West 
Virginia) 


4,543 
3,054 

385 

355 
30 

584 

3,062 

1,411 

130 

877 

34 

3U 

296 

322 

354 
281 

35 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 
■■■See  table  1,  footnote  1. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  10. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  11. 
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SERVICES  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 

were  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  industry  for  which  the  service  was  performed  and  the  principal  State  in  which  the  service 


Metal 

mining  contract  services 

Anthracite 
contract 

South  Central 

Mountain 

South  Atlantic 

(Tennessee, 

Other  States 

Pacific 
(Oregon  and 
California) 

services, 

Line 

(Virginia, 

Alabama , 

(Montana, 

;xcept  strip 

no. 

West  Virginia, 
and  Georgia) 

Arkansas, 
Oklahoma , 

Total 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho, 
Wyoming, 

mining 

^Pennsylvania ) 

and  Texas) 

New  Mexico, 

- 

and  Nevada) 

890 

1,975 

27,432 

4,029 

1,119 

6,923 

15,361 

541 

847 

1 

505 

1,664 

18,159 

2,755 

977 

3,794 

10,633 

455 

666 

2 

80 

190 

1,964 

391 

75 

526 

972 

64 

137 

3 

1 

80 

}             177 

1,855 

365 

75 

470 

945 

\                       64 

/       129 

4 

( 

I      13 

109 

26 

56 

27 

1        8 

5 

180 

451 

4,200 

854 

191 

921 

2,234 

122 

167 

6 

761 

1,211 

19,509 

3,047 

523 

6,127 

9,812 

292 

659 

7 

\ 

378 

/      805 

I     102 

9,083 

767 

1,597 
164 

381 

2,202 

460 

4,903 
143 

}         217 

/      445 
1       34 

8 
9 

\ 

301 

/    4205 

} 

8,357 

f     988 

60 

} 

3,098 

f    4,211 

30 

*154 

10 

11 

49 

95 
4 

907 
125 

} 

136 

82 

/      190 
I       75 

516 
33 

21 

26 

12 
13 

33 

(4) 

270 

162 

102 

6 

24 

<*) 

14 

44 

101 

1,500 

318 

42 

282 

858 

34 

74 

15 

42 

94 

1,886 

330 

42 

618 

896 

23 

73 

16 

42 

94 

1,346 

317 

42 

219 

768 

23 

73 

17 

6 

16 

102 

22 

3 

32 

45 

4 

1 

18 

(D) 

36 

(D) 

(D) 

6 

(D) 

19 

Bituminc 

us  coal  and  lignite  mining 
contract  services 

Nonmetallic 

minerals (except  fuels)  contract  services 

Sout 

h  Central 

North  Central 
(Ohio, 

West 

Indiana, 

South 

South 

(Idaho, 

Wyoming, 

New  Mexico, 

Arizona, 

Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

Total 

Ke 

ntucky 

Other  States 
(Tennessee, 

Alabama, 
Arkansas, 

West 
(Montana, 
Wyoming, 
and 

Total 

Northeast 
(Connecticut, 
New  Jersey, 
and 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Atlantic 
(North 

Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Central 
(Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 

Alabama, 

Washington) 

Pennsylvania ) 

Missouri, 

and 

Mississippi, 

Oklahoma ) 

South  Dakota, 

Nebraska,  and 

Kansas ) 

Florida) 

and  Texas) 

California) 

2,326 

1,409 

917 

1,932 

6,187 

424 

1,172 

659 

2,241 

1,691 

20 

1,779 

1,139 

640 

1,552 

4,571 

353 

700 

540 

1,904 

1,074 

21 

126 

67 

59 

120 

603 

33 

89 

96 

267 

118 

22 

121 
5 

} 

67 

59 

f    103 
I     17 

579 
24 

33 

84 
5 

83 
13 

267 

112 
6 

23 
24 

217 

108 

109 

203 

1,184 

77 

161 

156 

535 

255 

25 

1,152 

618 

534 

1,051 

3,836 

229 

870 

411 

1,166 

1,160 

26 

592 
18 

} 

348 

262 

f    555 

\    116 

2,120 

111 

158 

376 
22 

248 
54 

826 

512 
35 

27 
28 

368 

^224 

4212 

296 

930 
133 

51 

*282 

133 

84 

A241 

277 

29 

30 

} 

106 

/    46 

}        60 

84 

i     323 
I      11 

20 

57 

'is 

7 

99 

129 
4 

31 
32 

68 

(*5 

(4) 

208 

iV) 

(') 

203 

33 

(D) 

(D) 

86 

(D) 

382 

18 

72 

22 

153 

117 

34 

(D) 

(D) 

81 

(D) 

371 

18 

_72 

12 

156 

113 

35 

(D) 

(D) 

81 

(D) 

352 

18 

72 

12 

153 

97 

36 

10 

4 

6 

41 

(D) 

34 
21 

3 

6 

4 

7 

14 
(D) 

37 
38 

4See  table  1,  footnote  13. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  15. 
6See  table  1,  footnote  16. 
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MERCURY,  TITANIUM,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  METAL  ORES 

MERCURY  ORES- -The  value  of  shipments  of  the  mercury  ores  industry  in  1954,  almost 
all  in  the  form  of  mercury  metal,  was  $4,519  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $1,922 
thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $1,  160  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  treat- 
ment, $265  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $28  thousand  for  contract 
work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $226  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for 
development  work,  construction,  machinery,  and  equipment  amounted  to  $515  thousand.  The 
total  horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment  available  for  use  by  the  industry  was  12  thousand. 
Water  intake  during  the  year,    including  mine  water  used,   was  12  million  gallons. 

The  1954  tonnage  of  crude  ore  mined  in  the  mercury  ores  industry  represented  a  decline 
of  1 1  percent,  and  the  17  thousand  flasks  of  mercury  metal  produced  a  decline  of  4  percent, 
from  the  respective  levels  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Indus- 
tries. The  number  of  employees  in  1954  represented  a  decline  of  37  percent  from  1939. 
However,  the  available  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  by  20  percent  between  1939 
and  1954. 

The  mercury  ores  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification, 
represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing 
mercury  ores,  such  as  cinnabar.  It  includes  the  production  of  metallic  mercury  by  furnacing  or 
retorting  at  the  mine  site.  During  1954,  mercury  ores  operations  were  reported  in  six  States, 
with  California  accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  mercury  metal  output  in;the  United 
States.  The  other  largest\  producing  States  were  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  Small  operations 
were  reported  in  Alaska.  In  1954,  imports  into  the  United  States  of  mercury  metal  for  con- 
sumption were  approximately  65  thousand  flasks,  valued  at  .more  than  $10  million.  Major 
sources  were  Spain  and  Italy.  The  quantity  of  imports  was  almost  four  times  the  quantity  of 
mercury  metal  produced  domestically. 

TITANIUM  ORES- -The  value  of  shipments  of  the  ..titanium  ores  industry  in  1954  was 
$12,  750  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $3,  699  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,  801 
thousand' for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  „ treatment,  $  1,  192  thousand  for  fuel  and  pur- 
chased electric  energy,  and  $335  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $1,286  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment  amounted  to  $3,998  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment  available  for  use  by  the  industry  was  46  thousand.  Water  intake  was  almost  three 
billion  gallons. 
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Production  of  titanium  concentrates  by  the  industry  in  1954  was  more  than  30  times  as 
great  as  production  of  such  concentrates  in  1939.  The  number  of  employees  in  1954  was  more 
than  four  times,    and  the  horsepower  of  power  equipment  23  times,   the  respective  levels  in  1939. 

The  titanium  ores  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  repre- 
sents establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  titanium 
ores,  such  as  ilmenite  and  rutile.  Operations  in  the  industry  in  1954  were  reported  in  five 
States,  with  New  York  the  leading  producer.  Considerable  production  also  took  place  in  Florida. 
The  other  producing  States  were  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  California.  Together  with  opera- 
tions outside  the  titanium  ores  industry,  a  total  of  557  thousand  short  tons  of  concentrates  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1954,  principally  from  ilmenite  ores.  Imports  of  titanium 
concentrates  into  the  United  States  during  1954  amounted  to  about  290,  000  short  tons,  mainly 
ilmenite,  valued  at  more  than  $6  million.  India  and  Canada  provided  almost  all  of  the  imports. 
The  tonnage  of  concentrates  imported  was  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  tonnage  domestically 
produced. 

METALLIC  MINERALS,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED- -The  value  of  shipments  of  the 
metallic  minerals  (ores),  not  elsewhere  classified,  industry  during  1954,  exclusive  of  estab- 
lishments operating  in  Alaska,  was  $1,  308  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $447  thousand 
for  wages  and  salaries,  $655  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  treatment,  $73 
thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $131  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost 
of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $748  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  development 
work,  construction,  machinery,  and  equipment  amounted  to  $1,  077  thousand.  The  total  horse- 
power rating  of  power  equipment  available  for  use  by  establishments  classified  within  the 
industry  was  19  thousand. 

The  metallic  minerals  (ores),  not  elsewhere  classified,  industry,  as  defined  in  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification,  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining, 
milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  miscellaneous  metallic  minerals  (ores)  not  elsehwere  clas- 
sined,  such  as  ores  of  antimony,  beryllium,  cobalt,  platinum- group  metals,  tantalum,,  thorium, 
tin,  and  cerium  and  other  rare- earth  metals.  Since  cobalt  is  most  closely  related  in  use  to 
chromium,  molybdenum,  nickel,  and  other  ferro-alloy  ores,  data  for  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  mining  and  milling  cobalt  ores  were  included  in  the  preliminary  report  for 
Molybdenum,    Chromium,   Cobalt,    and  Nickel  Ores  (Series  MI- 10-6-3). 

Establishments  classified  in  this  industry  operated  in  12  States  during  1954  and  produced 
ores  or  concentrates  of  antimony,   beryllium,    rare-earth  metals,    and  tantalum. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports 
received  in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear 
in  the  Census  bulletin  "Miscellaneous  Metal  Ores,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases 
are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  mercury  ores,  titanium  ores,  and  metallic  minerals,  not  else- 
where classified,  industries  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
its  annual  statistics  on  these  minerals. 
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Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MERCURY,  TITANIUM,  AND  METALLIC  MINERALS,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED,  INDUSTRIES, 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Mercury  ores  industry 


Item 


1954 


1939 


19291 


19191 


Titanium  ores 
industry 


1954 


1939 


Metallic 
minerals, 

not 

elsewhere 

classified, 

industry2 

1954 


Mercury  metal  produced Flasks  (76  lbs.). 

Titanium  concentrates  shipped? Short  tons, 

Value  of  shipments,  total3 $1,000. 

Primary  products  of  the  industry do., 

Other  products  and  services do., 

Value  added  in  mining4 do. . 

Number  of  employees,  total7 

Production  and  development  workers 

All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development 

workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for 

treatment6 do. . 

Fuel do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do.. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do.. 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


17,487 

4,519 
4,519 

3,355 
443 

372 

71 

841 

3,375 


1,607 
315 

1,160 

204 

61 

28 

226 


515 

172 

12 

12 


I 


18,222 

1,830 

1,830 

1,424 
702 

621 

81 

1,421 
1,323 


753 
164 

229 
139 

34 
4 

(NA) 


(NA) 

192 

10 

(NA) 


23,769 

2,820 

2,820 

2,042 

1,117 

1,029 
88 

(MA) 
2,382 


1,384 
220 

464 

230 

69 

15 

(NA) 


(NA) 

618 

6 

(NA) 


(NA) 

1,803 

1,803 

1,235 
819 

748 

71 

(NA) 
1,617 


828 
221 

403 

128 

29 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3 

(NA) 


541,519 

12,750 

/  8,647 
I  4,103 

11,134 

843 

568 
275 

1,261 
8,027 


2,397 
1,302 

2,801 
449 
743 
335 

1,286 


3,998 

1,094 

46 

2,793 


16,471 

458 

438 
20 

370 

196 

183 
13 

322 
270 


140 
42 

38 
15 
35 


(NA) 

(NA) 

72 

2 

(NA) 


1,308 

1,272 
36 

778 

118 

98 
20 


207 
1,306 


338 
109 

655 

41 

32 

131 

748 


1,077 

744 

19 


riot  available. 

Excludes  data  for  nonproducing  mercury  ores  operations. 

20perations  by  establishments  engaged  primarily  in  mining  or  treating  platinum-group  or  tin  ores  were  reported  only  for 
Alaska,  and  the  figures  for  such  Alaskan  operations  are  not  included  above. 

^Figures  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919  represent  production. 

*For  1954,  represents  total  value  of  shipments  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for 
treatment,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919,  repre- 
sents value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added,"  as 
computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  mercury  ores,  titanium  ores,  and  miscellaneous  metal  ores 
industries  by  mining  and  treating  such  ores,  producing  secondary  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development 
of  mineral  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

6Data  for  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  treatment  are  excluded  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919. 

7Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  MERCURY  ORES  INDUSTRY,  FOR  STATES:  1954. 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


California 


Other  States 

(Idaho, 

Arizona, 

Nevada, 

Washington, 

and  Oregon) 


Crude  ore  mined .Short  tons . 

Ore  treated,  total do 

Mined  ore,  total do 


Treated  in  furnaces do. 

Treated  in  retorts do. 

do. 


Material  from  old  surface  ore,  dumps,  etc 

Mercury  metal  produced Flasks  (76  lbs. ) . 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. . 

Value  added  in  mining2 do. . . 


Number  of  employees,  total3. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 


Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  treatment do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment* 1,000. . . . 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. . . . 


175,373 

173,027 

170,052 

1157,972 
12,080 

2,975 

17,487 

4,519 

3,355 

443 

372 
71 

841 

3,375 


226 

515 

172 

12 
12 


123,197 

120,871 

120,066 

^10, 438 
9,628 

805 

11,260 

2,987 

2,067 

285 

230 

55 

508 
2,227 


1,607 

1,001 

315 

202 

1,160 

869 

204 

103 

61 

47 

28 

5 

129 

233 
62 


52,176 

52,156 

49,986 

47,534 
2,452 

2,170 
6,227 
1,532 
1,288 

158 

142 
16 

333 

1,U8 

606 
113 
291 
101 
14 
23 

97 

282 

110 


■'■Includes  ore  treated  chemically,  amounting  to  less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
4See  table  1,  footnote  7. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  8. 
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Table  3.— PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  MERCURY  AND  OF  TITANIUM  AND  BERYLLIUM  CONCENTRATES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 


Product 


Unit  of 

measure 

for  quantity 


1954 


Production 
(quantity) 


Shipments  and 
interplant  transfers 


Quantity 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or  mill 

($1,000) 


1939  production 


Quantity 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or  mill 

($1,000) 


Mercury  metal,  total1 ; 

Produced  from  mined  ore,  total 

In  furnaces 

In  retorts 

Produced  from  old  surface  ore,  dumps, 
etc 

Titanium  concentrates,  total 

Ilmenite  concentrates .  ...  j 

Rutile  concentrates 

Beryllium  concentrates  (net)6,  total... 


Produced  in  the — 

Metallic  minerals,  not  elsewhere 

classified,  industry 

Other,  industries 


Flasks  (76  lbs.) 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Short  tons 


do. 
do. 


17,487 

17,353 

316,460 
903 

124 
557,276 


547,982 
9,294 


18,995 


XXX 
XXX 


do. 


do. 
do. 


618 


567 
51 


541,519 


531,924 
9,595 


711 


662 
49 


^4,519 


XXX 

XXX 


^8,647 


*7,455 
1,192 


356 


335 
21 


18,222 
18,111 


16,565 
1,546 


111 


16,471 


(5) 
(s) 


81 


81 


1,814 
1,801 


1,640 
161 


13 


438 


(NA) 
(NA) 


^lot  available. 

1For  1954  and  1939,  represents  only  establishments  classified  in  the  mercury  ores  industry.  No  production  or  shipment 
of  mercury  was  reported  in  other  mineral  industries. 

2Includes  the  value  of  crude  mercury  ore  shipped,  amounting  to  less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  figure  shown. 

3Includes  mercury  metal  produced  by  chemical  extraction,  amounting  to  less  than_0.1  percent  of  the  figure  shown. 

4Includes  the  value  of  ilmenite  ore  shipped,  amounting  to  less  than  1.0  percent  of  the  total  shown. 

5Ilmenite  concentrates  represent  about  86  percent  of  the  total  for  titanium  concentrates. 

Represents  production  or  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  less  minerals  received  for  treatment  from  other  establish- 
ments reported  in  the  census. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


December   1956 


Series: 


MI- 11-1 


ANTHRACITE 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  anthracite  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954  amounted 
to  $366  million.  Of  this  total,  shipments  of  anthracite  amounted  to  $36  3  million,  representing 
$117  million  for  raw  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  preparation  and  $246  million  for  prepared 
anthracite  shipped  from  breakers,  washeries;  and  dredges.  The  principal  expenses  of  the 
industry  included  $110  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $120  million  for  raw  anthracite  received 
at  breakers  and  washeries  for  preparation,  $20  million  for  supplies,  $10  million  for  purchased 
fuel  and  electric  energy  used,  and  $50  million  for  contract  work,  principally  stripping  services. 
The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  at  these  establishments  was  $6  million.  Employment 
in  the  industry  averaged  31  thousand  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment  amounted  to  $8  million.  The  total  horsepower  rating 
of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  1,  074  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during 
the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  26  billion  gallons. 

The  1954  net  shipments  of  anthracite  represented  a  decline  of  about  45  percent  from  19  39, 
the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  declined  by  about 
65  percent  between  these  years,  while  the  aggregate  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased 
by  5  percent. 

All  establishments  in  the  United  States  that  are  classified  in  the  anthracite  industry  are 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  During  1954,  underground  or  strip-pit  mines  and  culm-banks  were 
operated  in  10  counties,  and  dredges  were  operated  in  4  additional  counties.  However,  97  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  shipments  of  the  industry  was  accounted  for  by  5  counties.  Ranked  in 
order  of  value  of  shipments  these  counties  were  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Lackawanna,  Northumber- 
land, and  Carbon,  with  Luzerne  accounting  for  38  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  and 
Schuylkill  for  29  percent. 

The  anthracite  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  represents 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  anthracite  or  in  developing  anthracite  mines. 
This  industry  includes  underground  mines,  stripping  or  culm — bank  operations  by  owners, 
dredging  operations,  and  coal  preparation  plants  (breakers,  washeries,  and  cleaning  plants), 
whether  or  not  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  mines  served.  It  excludes  anthracite  stripping 
arid  other  contract  services  performed  by  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  such  services. 
Separate  statistics  for  these  contract  services  have  been  published  in  the  preliminary  releases 
of  this  series:  MI-10-8,  Mining  Contract  Services,  and  MI-11-2,  Anthracite  Stripping  Contract 
Services. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 
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Over  99  percent  of  all  anthracite  is  prepared  prior  to  use.  In  1954,  about  20  million 
tons  of  raw  coal  were  mined  and  prepared  at  the  same  establishment,  about  15  million  were  sold 
or  transferred  for  preparation  at  other  plants  of  the  same  company,  and  about  9  million  tons 
were  prepared  at  plants  of  other  companies. 

The  statistics  for  net  shipments,  'which  exclude  raw  coal  shipped  for  preparation,  are 
shown  by  county  in  Table  2.  These  figures  represent  coal  shipments  based  on  the  location  of 
the  breaker  or  washery  preparing  the  coal  rather  than  on  the  location  of  the  mine,  which  may 
not  be  in  the  same  county  in  which  the  coal  is  prepared. 

The  1954  minerals  census  excludes  establishments  with  value  of  shipments  or  expendi- 
tures for  development  work  less  than  $500.  The  Census,  however,  attempted  to  cover  all 
operators  of  mine  properties,  whether  or  not  they  had  employees,  for  which  shipments  or 
expenditures  exceeded  this  amount.  An  analysis  of  the  Census  coverage  indicated  that  the 
methods  used  in  developing  a  mailing  list  and  in  collecting  Census  reports  did  not  provide  com- 
plete coverage  of  small  mines  with  no  employees,  particularly  in  Schuylkill  and  Northumberland 
counties.  Based  upon  receipts  of  coal  for  preparation  by  breakers  and  washeries,  estimates 
have  been  prepared  to  account  for  these  small  establishments  at  which  all  of  the  work  was  per- 
formed by  proprietors  or  partners. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Anthracite  Mining,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for 
other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  19  39,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establish- 
ments. The  census  report  forms  used  for  the  anthracite  industry  also  provided  the  information 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  anthracite. 
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Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1934,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than  $2,500;  and  for  1919, 
less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development1) 


Net  shipments  of  anthracite,  total2 1,000  short  tons... 

Raw  coal  sold  for  use  without  preparation do. . . . 

Breaker  and  washery  product do. . . . 

Dredge  product do.... 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. . . 

Raw,  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  preparation do. . . . 

Net  shipments,  total2 . . .  .• do. . . . 

Raw  coal  sold  for  use  without  preparation do. . . . 

Breaker  and  washery  product do.... 

Dredge  product do. . . . 

Other  products  and  services do. . . . 

Value  added  in  mining6 do. . . . 

Number  of  employees,  total7 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers,  total 1,000... 

Underground do... . 

Strip-pit  and  culm-bank1 do. ... 

Preparation  plant do.. . . 

Shops,  yards,  and  all  other  surface do. . . . 

Dredge do. . . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . . 

Raw  coal  received  for  preparation* do. . . . 

Supplies do. . . . 

Fuel do. . . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.... 

Contract  work do... . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do. . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment10 1,000. . . 


28,694 

124 

27,846 

724 

365,536 

*117,023 

248,513 

156 

244,296 

1,804 

2,257 

167,452 

31,212 

28,823 
2,389 

42,061 

27,846 

1,669 

6,103 

6,207 

236 

310,182 

98,677 

11,204 

119,656 

19,873 

2,041 

8,397 

50,334 

5,667 


7,884 
4,298 
1,074 


51,865 

3490 

50,497 

878 

(NA) 

(NA) 
189,648 

3443 

188,118 

871 

216 

146,419 

85,713 

80,429 
5,284 

8120,085 

94,421 

1,502 

11,543 

11,948 

532 

9159,089 

104,378 

11,482 

(NA) 

22,496 

3,275 

6,429 

11,029 

(NA) 

(NA) 
2,195 
1,019 


74,546 

73, 817 
729 

(NA) 

(NA) 

384,854 

383,927 

827 
100 

320,756 

151,171 

142,801 
8,370 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

'315,347 

229,967 

21,282 

(NA) 

43,367 

7,420 

6,509 

6,802 

5,580 


(NA) 

(NA) 

1,041 


88,171 

87,475 
696 

364,084 

s433 

363,651 

362,619 

893 
139 

289,049 

154,723 

W7,372 
7,331 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

298,319 

210,289 

12,995 

'433 

59,738 

11,406 

1,900 

1,558 

(MA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
900 


NA  Not  available. 

1Excludea  figures  for  stripping  and  other  contractors.  Statistics  for  these  contractors  have  been  published  in  the  preliminary  reports,  MI-10-8, 
Mining  Contract  Services  and  MI-11-2,  Anthracite  Stripping  Contract  Services. 

2The  "net"  figures  represent  total  shipments  or  production  less  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  preparation.  These  net  figures,  therefore,  exclude 
the  duplication  in  the  total  figures  which  include  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  preparation  as  well  as  the  prepared  coal  recovered  therefrom.  Figures 
for  years  prior  to  1954  represent  production. 

Represents  coal  sold  or  used  run-of-mine  or  stored  for  preparation  after  1939. 

^Includes  screened  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  further  preparation  amounting  to  about  two  percent  of  the  total. 

'Represents  "cost  of  coal  purchased  as  a  material  or  for  resale."  It  is  not  clear  whether,  as  in  1954,  this  figure  includes  the  estimated  value  of 
coal  transferred  by  a  company  from  its  mines  to  a  separately  operated  preparation  plant  and  of  coal  received  for  custom  preparation. 

6For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures,  less  cost  of  supplies,  coal  received  for  preparation,  fuel,  purchased 
electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel, 
purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work  (and  for  1919  coal  received).  Thus,  "value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added 
during  the  year  in  the  anthracite  industry  by  mining  and  preparing  anthracite,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  the 
development  of  anthracite  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

8The  total  includes  139,000  man-hours  worked  at  nonproducing  operations  on  inactive  days  for  which  detail  by  department  is  not  available. 

'Excludes  raw  coal  received  for  preparation. 
1  Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY,  FOR  COUNTIES:  1954 


Net  shipments  of  anthracite, 
total2 1,000  short  tons... 

Raw  coal  sold  for  use 

without  preparation do. . . . 

Breaker  and  washery  product do.... 

Dredge  product do. . . . 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000... 

Raw  coal  sold  or  transferred 
for  preparation3 do. ... 


Net  shipments,  total2... 


...do... 


Raw  coal  sold  for  use 

without  preparation do. . . . 

Breaker  and  washery  product,  .do. . . . 

Dredge  product. do. . . . 

Other  products  and 

services* do.... 


Pennsyl- 
vania, 
total1 


Value  added  in  mining5 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total6 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers ,  total 1, 000 . . 

Underground do... 

Strip-pit7 do. . . 

Culm-bank7 do... 

Preparation  plant do... 

Shops,  yards,  and  all  other 

surface do. . . 

Dredge do.. . 


Principal  expenses,  total $1,000... 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers do. . . . 

Salaries  of  all  other 

employees do.... 

Raw  coal  received  for 

preparation3 do. . . , 

Supplies do.... 

Fuel do ... . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.... 

Contract  work do. . . . 


Purchased  machinery  installed do.... 

Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery,  and 
equipment) do. . . . 


For  machinery  and  equipment 
only do. . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment8 1,000. . . 

Water  intake9 1,000,000  gallons... 


28,694 


124 

27,846 

724 


117,023 
248,513 

156 

244,296 

1,804 

2,257 

167,452 

31,212 

28,823 
2,389 

42,061 

27,846 

1,297 

372 

6,103 

6,207 
236 

310,182 

98,677 

11,204 

119,656 

19,873 

2,041 

8,397 

50,334 

5,667 


7,884 

4,298 

1,074 
26,456 


1,251 

1,251 

11,365 

1,502 
9,863 

9,845 

18 

7,154 

903 

834 
69 

1,370 

826 

20 

9 

272 

243 

8,097 

3,436 

349 

993 

537 

19 

421 

2,342 

67 


83 
1,323 


381 
8,325 

4,583 
3,742 

3,648 
92 

2 

3,892 

601 

564 

37 


556 

93 

3 

203 

100 
9 

6,732 


2,008 

191 

3,041 

361 

28 

217 

886 


Dauphin 


(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

19 
282 


101 
47 


1,223 


318 
905 


713 
192 


595 
96 


149 
16 


237 


499 
55 
45 
13 

1 


6 
324 


3,347 

3,347 

52,203 

17,808 
34,395 

33,040 

1,355 

24,300 

4,996 

4,421 
575 

5,726 

4,091 
149 
47 
577 

862 

44,503 

13,815 

2,557 

21,142 

1,975 

537 

1,054 

3,423 

589 

817 

373 

160 
2,979 


10,235 
10,235 

139,052 

40,302 
98,750 

97,932 

818 

70,308 

13,963 

12,763 
1,200 

19,791 

14,915 

212 

107 

1,745 

2,807 
5 

121,460 

46,725 
5,533 

39,172 

8,136 

250 

3,001 

18,643 

2,935 

3,393 

2,075 

456 
9,266 


Northumber- 
land 


Schuylkill 


(I 


3,892 

3,857 
35 
45,033 

14,741 
30,292 

•  30, 142 

128 

22 

16,446 

3,081 

2,976 
105 

3,910 

2,458 

35 

4 

784 

607 
22 

38,271 

9,041 

629 

19,642 

2,683 

331 

884 

5,061 

369 


383 

207 

93 
4,415 


8,795 
8,795 

106,794 

37,765 
69,029 

68,987 

42 

43,481 

7,416 

7,031 
385 

9,847 

4,950 
787 
199 

2,326 

1,585 

89,489 

22,918 
1,879 

35,150 

6,011 

768 

2,791 

19,972 

1,316 

2,695 

1,245 

250 
6,591 


Berks, 

Lancaster, 

Lebanon, 

Northampton, 

Snyder, 

and  Wayne 


I    20 


(D) 

122 

34 

30 
4 


34 

1 


82 

13 

18 

4 
4 


625 
1,393 


ll, 


1 
392 


1,392 


1,154 
122 


116 
6 


165 
641 

415 

35 

114 

59 

12 

6 

(D) 

(D) 
CD) 


1,275 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

XA11  establishments  in  the  United  States  that  are  classified  in  this  industry  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  2. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

*For  a  description  of  the  products  and  services  included,  see  table  3. 

'See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

6See  table  1,  footnote  7. 

7See  table  1,  footnote  1. 

8See  table  1,  footnote  10. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 
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Table  3.-- QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY:   1954  AND  1939 


1954 


Total  shipped, 
sold,  or  used 


Quantity 

(1,000 

short 
tons) 


($1,000) 


Sold  to  local  trade 

within  anthracite 

region  or  used  hy 

employees 


Quantity 

(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 


($1,000) 


Shipped  by  rail  and 
by  truck  outside 
anthracite  region 
or  put  in  storage 


Quantity 

(1,000 

short 
tons) 


Value 


($1,000) 


1939 

production 


Quantity 

(1,000 
short 
tons) 


($1,000) 


All  products  and  services,  total 

PRIMARY  PRODUCTS 

Raw  coal  sold  for  use  without  preparation 

Raw  coal  mined  and  prepared  at  the  same 
establishment  

Raw  coal  sold  or  transferred: 

For  preparation  at  other  plants  of  same  company 
For  preparation  at  plants  of  other  companies... 

Screenings  sold  for  further  processing 

Raw  coal  used  for  power  and  heat 

Prepared  coal: 

For  use  for  power  and  heat 

For  shipment,  sale,  or  employee  use,  total 

Lump  and  broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Buckwheat  no.  1 

Buckwheat  no.  2 

Buckwheat  no.  3 

Buckwheat  no.  4 

silt 

Other 

SECONDARY  PRODUCTS 

Electric  energy  generated  and  sold;  steam  sold; 
crushed  stone,  sand,  and  cinders  shipped;  and 
receipts  for  services 


365,536 


124 

220,275 


14,852 
8,829 


495 
34 


28,570 


73, 825 
41,037 

2,161 

XXX 


246,100 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


3,845 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 

XXX 


XXX 

XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 

XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 

XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


490 
66,238 
4,336 

(NA) 


1189,648 

443 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


33,764 


24,725 


212,336 


82 

1,018 

350 

4,199 

4,878 

60,025 

5,509 

66,623 

3,071 

29,652 

3,717 

30,773 

2,523 

18,180 

3,348 

18,264 

1,939 

7,613 

1,912 

6,266 

1,241 

3,487 

32 

391 

4 

54 

171 

2,033 

548 

6,967 

,091 

11,427 

605 

5,413 

466 

3,514 

423 

2,329 

171 

624 

187 

534 

147 

478 

50 

627 

346 

4,145 

4,707 

57,992 

4,961 

59,656 

1,980 

18,225 

3,112 

25,360 

2,057 

14,666 

2,925 

15,935 

1,768 

6,989 

1,725 

5,732 

1,094 

3,009 

51,376 


188.,  989 


2,257 


216 


NA  Not  available. 

Represents  "net  production,"  see  table  1,  footnote  2. 

Represents  production. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


November   1955 


Series: 


MI-ll-2 


ANTHRACITE  STRIPPING  CONTRACT  SERVICES 

Receipts  for  services  by  the  anthracite  stripping  contract  services  industry  in  1954 
amounted  to  $42  million.  The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $17  million  for  wages 
and  salaries,  $9  million  for  supplies,  $2  million  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $1  million 
for  subcontract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $4  million.  Employment 
in  the  industry  averaged  4,  565  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  new  construction  and  new 
and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $  3  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for 
use  in  the  industry  was   394  thousand. 

The  1954  tonnage  of  raw  anthracite  mined  by  contractors  at  strip  pits  represents  an 
increase  of  over  60  percent  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries.  The  quantity  of  culm-bank  material  handled  by  contractors  decreased  by  nearly  10 
percent  in  the  same  period.  Employment  in  the  industry  increased  by  over  70  percent  between 
1939  and  1954,    and  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  nearly  sixfold. 

Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  contract  strip  mining  of  fresh  and  culm-bank 
anthracite  performed  such  services  in  seven  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Almost  half  of 
the  strip-pit  coal  and  more  than  half  of  the  culm-bank  material  mined  on  contract  was  produced 
in  Schuylkill  and  Dauphin  counties. 

The  anthracite  stripping  contract  services  industry  represents  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  contract  strip  mining  of  fresh  or  culm-bank  anthracite.  This  definition  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949).  Approximately  99  percent  of  the  total  receipts 
by  the  industry  in  1954  was  for  such  strip-pit  and  culm-bank  work,  with  the  remainder  for 
hauling,    test  drilling,    and  other  miscellaneous  services  for  the  anthracite  industry. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Anthracite  Mining,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will  be  issued  for  other 
industries  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  anthracite  stripping  contract  services  industry  also  provided 
the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  these  services. 


^        U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  ANTHRACITE  STRIPPING  CONTRACT  SERVICES  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  receipts  for  services  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;   and  for  1939,  less 
than  $2,500.) 


Item 


Quantity  of  raw  coal  produced 

Fresh-mined  anthracite 1,000  short  tons. 

Culm  bank  material do 


Amount  received  or  due  for  services,  total. 


.$1,000. 


Stripping  overburden  and  fresh-mined  anthracite do. . 

Recovering  culm  bank  anthracite do. , 

Other  work do. . 

Value  added  in  mining  services1 do.. 

Number  of  employees ,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 


Principal  expenses,  total. 


.$1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers .do. . . , 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do..., 

Supplies do ... , 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . , 

Subcontract  work do. . . , 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . , 

Capital  expenditures  (construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. . . , 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . , 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment3 1,000. . . 


^Jot  available. 

■"■For  1954,  represents  receipts  for  services  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric 
energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  receipts  for  services  less  cost  of  supplies, 
fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

3Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 


Table  2.— RAW  COAL  PRODUCED  AND  MAN-HOURS  WORKED  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  STRIPPING  CONTRACT  SERVICES  INDUSTRY 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  COUNTY:   1954 


Raw  coal  produced  (1,000  short  tons) 

Man-hours 

worked  by 

production  and 

development  workers 

(1,000) 

County 

Fresh-mined 
anthracite 

Culm-bank 
material 

ALL  COUNTIES,  TOTAL 

11,880 

1,009 
775 
3,236 
1,576 
5,284 

4,530 

I                475 

1,453 
2,602 

6,054 

Pennsylvania 

f       363 

J                  532 

I      1,632 

795 

2,732 

C0MM-DC 


' 


) 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


January  1956 


Series : 


MI- 12-1 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  industries  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  approximately  $2  billion  in  1954.  Of  this  total,  shipments  of  bituminous  coal 
amounted  to  $2.03  billion,  representing  $0.26  billion  for  raw  coal  sold  or  transferred  for 
mechanical  cleaning  and  for  resale  within  the  industry  and  $1.77  billion  for  net  shipments  of 
coal  to  consumers  in  other  industries.  Net  shipments  of  lignite  amounted  to  $10  million  and 
secondary  products  and  services  amounted  to  only  $4  million.  The  principal  expenses  for 
operations  in  the  two  industries  included  $845  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $265  million  for 
raw  coal  received  for  mechanical  cleaning  or  for  resale,  $258  million  for  supplies,  $64  million 
for  purchased  fuel  and  electric  energy  used,  and  $54  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of 
purchased  machinery  installed  during  the  year  was  $119  million.  Employment  in  these  indus- 
tries averaged  214  thousand  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  development  work,  construc- 
tion, machinery,  and  equipment  amounted  to  $116  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment 
available  for  use  was  6.4  million.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water, 
was   32  billion  gallons. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1954  was  about  one  percent  less  than  in  1939,  the 
year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Production  of  lignite  in  the  same 
period  increased  by  about  two-fifths.  Employment  in  the  two  industries  combined  declined  by 
about  45  percent  between  these  years,  while  the  aggregate  horsepower  of  power  equipment 
almost  doubled. 

Establishments  in  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  industries  were  operated  in  28  States 
and  in  Alaska.  The  value  of  shipments  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  exceeded  $100  million 
in  1954  for  each  of  5  States.  Ranked  in  order  of  value  of  shipments,  these  States  were  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  Three  of  these  States  accounted  for  66 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  value  of  shipments  for  these  industries,  with  West  Virginia 
accounting  for  31  percent;  Pennsylvania,  22  percent;  and  Kentucky,  13  percent.  In  three  other 
States,  Virginia,  Indiana,  and  Alabama,  the  value  of  shipments  was  between  $50  million  and 
$100  million. 

As  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  the  bituminous  coal  industry  re- 
presents establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  bituminous  coal  or  in  developing 
bituminous  coal  mines.  Subbituminous  and  semianthracite  mining  operations  are  also  included.. 
This  industry  includes  mines  and  coal  cleaning  or  sizing  plants,  whether  or  not  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  mines  served.  Similarly,  the  lignite  industry  represents  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  producing  lignite  or  in  developing  lignite  mines.  These  industries  ex- 
clude coal  stripping  on  contract  and  other  contract  services  performed  by  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  performing  such  services.  Separate  statistics  for  these  contract  services 
have  been  published  in  the  preliminary  release  of  this  series:  MI- 10-8,  Mining  Contract 
Services. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 
3  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


The  following  tables  include  figures  on  total  value  of  shipments  of  the  coal  industries 
and  on  coal  production  and  net  coal  shipments.  The.  tonnage  figures  on  production,  shown  in 
Table  2  by  State,  are  based  on  the  clean  coal  equivalent  of  the  coal  for  the  State  in  which  the 
coal  was  mined.  These  figures  are  comparable  to  the  figures  published  annually  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  tonnage  figures  on  net  shipments,  which  exclude  raw  coal  shipped  for  mechanical 
cleaning,  are  based  on  the  location  of  the  coal  as  it  left  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  State  figures  for  production  and  net  shipments  are  largely  accounted  for 
by  interstate  transfers  of  coal  for  mechanical  cleaning.  The  figures  for  net  value  of  coal  ship- 
ments represent  the  value  of  coal  as  it  left  the  industry.  The  total  value  of  shipments  for  the 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite  industries  includes,  in  addition,  the  value  of  coal  sold  for  mechanical 
cleaning  within  these  industries,  the  value  of  coal  sold  for  resale  without  mechanical  cleaning 
within  these  industries,    and  the  value  of  other  products  and  services. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  Mining,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  releases  have  been 
issued  for  other  industries  and  similar  final  releases  are  now  being  issued. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U..  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establish- 
ments. The  census  report  forms  used  for  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  industries  also  pro- 
vided the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  bituminous 
coal  and  lignite. 


Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   195-4,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954-  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  with  production  less  than  1,000 
tons  and  expenditures  less  than  $2,500;  and  for  1919,  with  production  less  than  1,000  tons  and  cost  of  development  less  than  $5,0001) 


Bituminous 

coal  and 

lignite 

industries 


Bituminous 

coal 

industry 


Lignite 
industry 


Bituminous 

coal  and 

lignite 

industries 


Bituminous 

coal 

industry 


Lignite 
industry 


Bituminous  coal  and 
lignite  industries 


Net  production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite, 
total2 1,000  short  tons  clean  coal  equiv... 

From  underground  operations do . . . 

From  strip  pit  operations do . . . 

From  auger  operations3 do. . . 


Net  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite2 do... 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. . . 

Raw  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  mechanical 
cleaning  and  for  resale  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry do. . . 

Net  shipments,  total2 do . . . 

Coal  net  shipments2 do. . . 

Other  products  and  services do... 

Value  added  in  mining* do . . . 

Number  of  employees ,  total5 

Production  and  development  workers 

All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers,  total 1,000. . . 

Underground  (mining  and  development) do. . . 

Strip  pit  (stripping  overburden  and  mining) do... 

Auger  mining3 do . . . 

Surface  (including  tipple,  cleaning  plant, 
mine  shops,  yards,  and  auxiliary  units) do... 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . 

Raw  coal  received  for  mechanical  cleaning do... 

Raw  coal  received  for  resale  without  mechanical 

I    cleaning do . . . 

Supplies do'. . . 

Fuel do.. . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment8 1, 000 . . . 


391,251 

289,122 
97,660 
4,469 


391,269 
2,046,546 


261,593 

1,784,953 

1,780,488 
4,465 

1,402,484 

214,386 

198,513 
15,873 

323,315 

233,904 

25,545 

1,193 

62,673 

1,486,697 

757,842 

87,503 

221,256 

44,036 
257,882 
15,972 
47,763 
54,433 

119,082 

116,362 

78,742 

6,397 


387,006 

289,074 

93,463 

4,469 


387,030 
2,036,159 


261,593 

1,774,566 

1,770,158 
4,408 

1,393,391 

213,812 

198,008 
15,804 

322,414 

233,863 

25,003 

1,193 

62,355 

1,482,773 

755,665 

87,092 

221,256 

44,036 
257,255 
15,733 
47,509 
54,227 

118,475 

115,723 

78,252 

6,316 


4,245 


48 
4,197 


4,239 
10,387 


10,387 


10,330 
57 


9,093 
574 


505 
69 


41 

542 


318 
3,914 


2,177 
411 


627 
239 
254 
206 


490 

81 


394,707 

356,984 
37,723 


(MS.) 
(Hi) 

(MA) 

730,815 

727,931 
2,884 

610,197 

390,550 

370,745 
19,805 

6545,337 

436,853 
13,190 

74,579 

7596,968 

431,948 

44,402 

(Hi) 

(Mi) 

88,435 
5,379 

24,894 
1,910 

(MA) 

(MA) 
25,398 

3,365 


391,729 


355,426 
36,303 


(MA) 
(Hi) 

(MA) 

727,358 

724,476 
2,882 

607,318 

388,955 

369,265 
19,690 

6542,310 

435,059 
12,604 

74,007 

7594,787 

430,564 

44,183 

(Mi) 

(Mi) 
88,093 

5,299 
24,749 

1,899 

(Mi) 

(MA) 

25,304 

3,344 


2,978 

1,558 
1,420 


(HA) 
(HA) 


(NA) 

3,457 

3,455 
2 

2,879 

1,595 

1,480 

115 

63,027 

1,794 
586 

572 

72,181 

1,384 
219 

(Hi) 

(HA) 
342 

80 
145 

11 

(NA) 

(NA) 
94 
21 


516,260 
21,183 


(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

966,694 

965,707 
987 

819,976 

482,521 

458,835 
23,686 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(HA) 

(NA) 

7780,284 

574,919 

58,647 

(Hi) 

(MA) 

106,560 

7,529 

30,739 

1,890 

34,947 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,125 


460,426 


454,651 
5,775 


(NA) 
1,145,978 


1,145,978 

1,144,323 
1,655 

962,833 

579,895 

546,269 
33,626 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(Hi) 

(NA) 

935,086 

683,192 
68,749 

(Hi) 

143,084 

25,901 

11,291 

2,869 

(NA) 

(HA) 

(NA) 

2,158 


NA  Not  available. 

1Excludes  figures  for  stripping  and  other  contractors.  Statistics  for  these  contractors  have  been  published  in  the  preliminary  report,  MI-10-8, 
Mining  Contract  Services. 

2The  "net"  figures  represent  total  shipments  or  production  less  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  preparation  or  for  resale  at  other  establishments  in 
the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  industries.  These  net  figures,  therefore,  exclude  the  duplication  in  the  total  figures  which  include  coal  sold  or 
transferred  for  preparation  or  resale  as  well  as  the  prepared  coal  covered  therefrom  and  the  coal  resold.  Figures  for  1939  represent  production 
for  sale.  .  Figures  for  1929  and  1919  represent  total  production.  For  1954,  in  addition  to  coal  produced  in  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  indus- 
tries, 179  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  produced,  as  a  secondary  product  in  other  mining  industries,  or  by  government  institutions.  Of  this  total,  44 
thousand  tons  were  from  underground  operations  and  135  thousand  tons  from  strip  pit  operations. 

3Excludes  underground  auger  mining. 

*For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped,  plus  capital  expenditures,  less  cost  of  supplies,  coal  received  for  preparation  or  resale, 
purchased  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919  represents  value  of  products 
less  cost  of  supplies,  flurchased  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value 
added  during  the  year  in  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  industries  by  mining  and  cleaning  coal,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for 
others,  and  in  the  development  of  bituminous  coal  "and  lignite  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

6For  bituminous  coal  the  total  includes  20,640  thousand  man-hours,  and  for  lignite  75  thousand  man-hours,  worked  on  inactive  days  when  only 
watchmen,  maintenance  men,  and  repairmen  were  on  duty.  Detail  by  department  for  these  man-hours  are  not  available. 

7Excludes  coal  received  for  cleaning  or  resale,  but  these  items  were  relatively  much  smaller  in  years  prior  to  1954. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 


Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES 


Line 
no. 


Bituminous 

coal  and 

lignite 

industries 

(United  States 

and  Alaska) 

total 


Bituminous  coal  industry 


United  States 
and  Alaska, 


United  States, 
total 


Middle 

Atlantic 
( Pennsylvania ) 


Net  production  of  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite,  total2 1,000  short  tons  clean  coal  equiv. 


From  underground  operations do . . 

From  strip  pit  operations do.. 

From  auger  operations3 do . . 


Net  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  do. . 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Raw  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  mechanical  cleaning  and  for 
resale  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry do . . 

Net  shipments,  total2 do. . 


Coal  net  shipments do. . 

Other  products  and  services do.. 


Value  added  in  mining 

Number  of  employees,  total5. 


16 
17 
18 
19 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers,  total 1,000.. 

Underground  (mining  and  development ) do . . . 

Strip  pit  (stripping  overburden  and  mining) do... 

Auger  mining3 do. . . 

Surface  (including  tipples, cleaning  plants,  mine  shops,  yards, 
and  auxiliary  units ) do . . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . 

Raw  coal  received  for  mechanical  cleaning ...  .do. . . 

Raw  coal  received  for  resale  without  mechanical  cleaning do... 

Supplies do... 

Fuel do. . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do. . . 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,machinery, 
and  equipment ) do . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. . 

Water  intake7 Million  gallons . . 


391,919 


289,396 
98,054 
4,469 


2,053,130 


►  2,053,130 


1,786,933 

(D) 


1,408,261 
214,759 


198,828 
15,931 


324,003 

234,255 
25,724 

1,193 

62,831 
1,491,202 


760,326 
88,129 

221,377 
44,036 

258,514 
16,185 
47,820 
54,815 


119,760 

117,638 

79,205 

6,412 

31,773 | 


387,674 


289,348 

93,857 

4,469 


387,693 
2,042,743 

2,042,743 


1,776,603 
(D) 


1,399,168 


214,185 


198,323 
15,862 


323,102 


119,153 

116,999 

78,715 

6,331 

31,749 


387,007 


289,074 
93,464 
4,469 


387,030 
2,036,159 

261,593 
1,774,566 


1,770,158 
4,408 


1,393,391 
213,812 


198,008 
15, 804 


322,414 


234,214 

233,863 

25,182 

25,003 

1,193 

1,193 

62,513 

62,355 

,487,288 

1,482,773 

758,149 

755,665 

87,718 

87,092 

221,377 

221,256 

44,036 

44,036 

257,887 

257,255 

15,946 

15,733 

47,566 

47,509 

54,609 

54,227 

118,475 

115,723 

78,252 

6,316 

30,867 


72,080 


55,131 

16,699 

250 


71,770 
446,549 

63,767 
382,782 


381,166 
1,616 


294,931 
49,431 


45,663 
3,768 


73,139 

53,  836 

6,618 

96 

12,589 
339,560 


173,135 
21,261 
55,030 

8,188 
49,289 

4,623 
10,914 
17,120 


27,479 

21,025 

15,088 

1,715 

4,935 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


AND  FOE  ALASKA 

AND  FOE  THE  LIGNITE  INDUSTRY 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954 

Bituminous  coal  industry — Continued 

Line 

Ee 

st  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

no. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoi-s 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West 
Virginia 

Georgia 

32,438 

13,378 

41,974 

1,198 

2,524 

1,377 

431 

16,476 

116,202 

9 

1 

10,962 

20,522 

954 

4,888 
8,490 

25,520 
16,454 

338 

860 

158 
2,366 

26 
1,351 

237 

194 

15,395 
913 

168 

106,249 
7,490 
2,463 

9 

2 

3 

32,522 

16,032 

41,899 

1,198 

2,791 

1,104 

431 

15,171 

117,939 

9 

5 

130,254 

69,313 

179,919 

4,544 

12,155 

6,679 

2,119 

99,078 

636,928 

43 

6 

10,896 

3,207 

19,859 

11 

I     12,155 

6,679 

108 

28,115 

78,993 

7 

119,358 

66,106 

160,060 

4,533 

J 

I   2,011 

70,963 

557,935 

43 

8 

119,104 
254 

65,719 
387 

160,038 
22 

4,510 
23 

10,846 
(D) 

4,718 
'(D) 

1,942 
69 

70,894 
69 

556,893 
1,042 

43 

9 

10 

90,156 

39,588 

129,161 

3,556 

7,644 

4,271 

1,631 

61,511 

431,034 

33 

11 

10,834 

4,609 

14,572 

602 

841 

497 

371 

11,392 

66,779 

8 

12 

10,015 
819 

4,153 
456 

13,491 
1,081 

562 
40 

781 
60 

423 
74 

352 
19 

10,730 
662 

61,684 
5,095 

8 

13 
1/4 

17,910 

6,764 

21,988 

991 

1,364 

721 

562 

17,324 

102,276 

15 

15 

7,951 

5,743 

174 

2,935 

1,726 

12,702 
2,553 

461 
341 

325 
570 

53 
429 

372 

132 

13,634 

382 

49 

80,770 

2,460 

719 

15 

16 
17 
18 

4,042 

2,103 

6,733 

189 

469 

239 

58 

3,259 

18,327 

19 

84,609 

49,755 

113,773 

2,634 

7,376 

4,771 

1,535 

75,677 

489,013 

29 

20 

41,181 
4,521 

10,31/4 
1,499 

17,450 
3,339 
2,315 
3,990 

17,663 

2,455 

18,418 

2 

8,728 

465 

1,841 

183 

.:55,958 

6,063 

19,831 

53 

22,754 

777 

5,692 

2,645 

1,549 

149 

11 
428 
195 

86 
216 

2,874 

434 

2,059 

3 

1,329 

128 

536 

13 

1,770 
535 

1,183 
*. . 
792 
109 
224 
158 

1,003 

70 

108 
223 

80 
23 
28 

34,763 

2,139 

10,138 

12,098 

12,006 

429 

1,714 

2,390 

251,318 
28,954 
73,700 
13,770 
85,449 
2,807 
14,272 
18,743 

19 
10 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

8,720. 

6,849 

10,664 

471 

724 

256 

171 

3,524 

39,612 

29 

7,529 

6,761 

11,658 

419 

281 

314 

145 

4,732 

42,459 

30 

6,502 

5,636 

5,950 

383 

243 

137 

137 

3,019 

26,377 

31 

521 

246 

594 

39 

67 

66 

16 

215 

1,543 

32 

892 

2,169 

4,786 

524 

155 

1,848 

7,909 

33 

Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES 


Line 
no. 


Bituminous  coal  industry — Continued 


East  South  Central — Continued 


Kentucky 


Net  production  of  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite,  total2 1,000  short  tons  clean  coal  equiv. 

From  underground  operations do. . 

From  strip  pit  operations do. . 

From  auger  operations3 do. . 

Net  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite2 do. . 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Raw  coal  sold  or  transferred  for  mechanical  cleaning  and  for 
resale  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry do. . 


Net  shipments,  total2 do. . 

Coal  net  shipments do. . 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Value  added  in  mining4 do . . 

Number  of  employees ,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers,  total 1,000. . 

Underground  (mining  and  development) do... 

Strip  pit  (stripping  overburden  and  mining) do... 

Auger  mining3 do. . , 

Surface  (including  tipples,  cleaning  plants,  mine  shops,  yards, 
and  auxiliary  units) do. .. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000.. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Raw  coal  received  for  mechanical  cleaning do... 

Raw  coal  received  for  resale  without  mechanical  cleaning do... 

Supplies '. do. .. 

Fuel do... 

Purchased  electric  energy do... 

Contract  work do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed .do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery,  and  equipment ).... do. .. 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000.. 

Water  intake7 Million  gallons. . 


56,791 


47,333 

37,097 

1,927 

155 

8,154 
189, 857 


103,751 
10,108 
22,711 
7,484 
35,172 
1,352 
5,537 
3,742 


9,933 

11,564 

8,354 

561 

4,755 


6,447 


6,325 


4,965 
599 


18,651 


12,201 
768 
186 
702 
3,449 
419 
319 
607 


1,122 

1,179 

1,019 

84 

30 


10,287 


45,410 

10,784 

597 

4,921 

1,489 

37 

8,744 
1,543 

53,985 

6,331 

10,537 

267,465 

26,462 

68,713 

45,037 

1,013 

4,304 

222,428 

25,449 

64,409 

222,297 

131 

25,446 

3 

64,345 
64 

193,098 

20,837 

51,029 

31,405 

4,113 

3,589 

29,410 
1,995 

3,961 

152 

7,812 
777 

12,296 


9,209 
658 


2,429 
48,912 


26,443 
5,320 
4,620 
67 
8,599 
480 
2,031 
1,352 


5,303 
4,768 
2,851 
231 
1,845 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
Represents  establishments  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Montana,  and  California. 
2See  Table  1,  footnote  2. 
3See  Table  1,  footnote  3. 


AND  FOR  ALASKA;  AND  FOR  THE  LIGNITE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954— Continued 


Bituminous  coal  industry — Continued 


West  South  Central 


Arkansas    Oklahoma 


Montana    Wyoming     Colorado    New  Mexico    Arizona 


Pacific 

(Washington 

and 

Oregon) 


Lignite 
industry1 


Line 
no. 


480 


255 
225 


3,692 


3,642 


3,641 

1 


2,783 
460 


429 

31 


433 
116 


2,485 


1,566 
119 

50 
594 
43 
96 
17 


190 
81 
68 
20 


1,917 


741 
1,176 


1,915 
12,069 

12,069 


11,803 
(D) 


8,854 
1,165 


1,112 
53 


1,926 


1,183 
437 


7,583 


4,238 
257 
206 

1,924 
162 
223 
573 


1,492 
}  1,492 


1,489 
4,158 

4,158 
4,158 

2,906 
338 


290 
48 


398 


268 
7 


2,324 


197 
13 
66 

980 


2,834 

2,907 

2,834 

{ 

2,610 
297 

2,756 

2,922 

11,822 

15,983 

11,822 


11,239 
583 


8,867 
1,222 


1,138 
84 


1,590 


953 
202 


7,235 


3,916 
379 


1,789 

82 

212 

857 


15,983 


15,937 
46 


13,479 
2,618 


2,431 
187 


3,229 

2,581 
68 

580 

11,545 


7,928 
1,007 


1,957 

78 

43,0 

1A5 


147 
12 


158 

14 


350 
28 

1 
47 

6 
37 
28 


27 


5,009 
5,009 

4,997 
32,924 

32,924 


30,154 
(D) 


24,020 
3,086 


2,735 
351 


4,351 
•3,249 

1,102 
20,975 


10,533 
2,158 
2,799 

4,271 
104 
814 
296 


2,309 

1,689 

1,545 

92 

244 


561 
59 


4,490 


4,490 


4,466 
(D) 


3,329 

700 


660 
40 


690 
21 


3,941 


2,611 

167 

61 

789 

42 
127 
144 


274 
393 


6,584 


6,584 


6,445 
(D) 


5,777 
373 


315 
58 


688 


351 

179 


4,515 


2,484 
626 

121 

632 

213 

57 

382 


678 
1,276 

463 
15 


4,245 


48 
4,197 

2 

3 
4 

4,239 

5 

10,387 

6 

10,387 


10,330 
57 


9,093 


505 
69 


41 

542 


3,914 


9 
10 


13 


16 
17 
18 


2,177 

21 

411 

22 

23 

24 

627 

25 

239 

26 

254 

27 

206 

28 

4See  Table  1,  footnote  4. 
5See  Talbe  1,  footnote  5. 
6See  Table  1,  footnote  8. 
'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used. 


Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  COAL  IN  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES,  1954  AND  1939, 


Net  coal  for  shipment1 


Industry,  geographic  division, 
and  State 


Quantity^ 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value3 
($1,000) 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 

($1,000) 


Raw  coal  (1954) 


Mined  for  shipment  or 
for  use  by  employees 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 
($1,000) 


Mined  for  cleaning  at 
other  establishments 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 
($1,000) 


9 

10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 


Bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
(United  States  and  Alaska), 
total 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

United  States  and  Alaska,  total 

United  States,  total 

Middle  Atlantic  (Pennsylvania). 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

West  North  Central: 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Georgia 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Pacific  (Washington  and  Oregon) . 

Alaska , 

LIGNITE 
United  States , 


391,932 

387,693 

387,030 

71,770 


32,522 
16,032 
41,899 


1,198 
2,791 
1,104 


431 

15,171 

117,939 

9 


53,985 
6,331 
10,537 


480 
1,915 


1,489 
2,756 
2,922 
122 
11 
4,997 

619 


4,239 


1,786,933 

1,776,603 

1,770,158 

381,166 


119,104 

65,719 

160,038 


4,510 
10,846 
4,718 


1,942 

70,894 

556,893 

43 


222,297 
25,446 
64,345 


3,641 

11,803 


4,158 

11,239 

15,937 

731 

68 

30,154 

4,466 

6,445 


10,330 


(NA) 

(NA) 

6389,181 

92,095 


20,192 

16,789 

46,059 

430 


2,936 
3,243 
2,661 


1,435 

13,506 

107,999 

(6) 


42,392 

5,150 

11,974 


1,144 

1,175 

16 


2,752 
5,274 
5,776 
1,193 
(6) 
3,278 

61,674 

(NA) 


2,949 


(NA) 

(NA) 
6719,680 
186,617 


32,967 

24,876 

75,494 

1,621 


7,160 
6,081 
5,032 


2,923 

24,948 

189,853 

(6) 


73,791 
10,032 
27,574 


3,630 

2,476 

52 


4,010 
10,556 
14,258 

3,398 
(6) 

7,005 

65,212 
(NA) 


3,421 


(D) 

(D) 
158,858 
33,407 


18,689 
2,614 
6,981 


1,198 
202 
164 


431 

7,852 

43,534 

9 


24,052 
5,850 
2,098 


480 
1,230 


4,221 

2,874 

11 

2,933 

28 

(D) 


4,239 


(D) 
676,840 
152,200 


63,471 
10,052 
24,704 


4,506 

1,003 

773 


1,923 

32,317 

191,473 

43 


99,775 
23,202 
14,135 


3,604 
6,653 


15,245 

15,849 

68 
15,685 

159 

(D) 

10,330 


(D) 

(D) 
59,019 
14,737 


3,334 
1,354 
7,666 


1,182 


4,559 
15,864 


,454 

97 

983 


(3) 


°789 
(D) 


(D) 

(D) 

217,557 

55,579 


9,397 
3,205 
19,806 


3,242 


16,017 
65,223 


37,553 

311 

4,237 


(8) 


82,987 
(D) 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

^ee  Table  1,  footnote  2. 

Represents  coal  mechanically  cleaned  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry. 

3Includes  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  used  at  producing  establishments  for  power  and  heat. 

^Represents  the  sum  of  "Raw  coal  mined  for  shipment  or  use  by  employees"  and  "Coal  mechanically  cleaned  for  shipment." 


FOR  ALASKA.,  1954,  AND  FOR  THE  LIGNITE 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1954  AND 

1939 

Mechanically  cleanec 
for  shipment2 

coal 

Raw  and  cleaned  coal 

used  at  producing 

establishments  for  power 

and  heat 

(1,000  short  tons) 

Coal  purchased  and 

resold  without 

mechanical  cleaning 

(1954) 

Method 

3f  marketing  or  disposition  (1954) 

Sold  in  the 

open  market 

Not  sold  in  the  open 
market3 

Line 

1954 

1939 
quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 

1954 

1939 

Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 

Resale 
value 

($1,000) 

Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 

Value 
($1,000) 

Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 

Value 

($1,000) 

no. 

Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 

Value 

($1,000) 

(D) 

(D) 

(NA) 

763 

(NA) 

12,637 

53,790 

317,599 

1,345,736 

76,810 

441,448 

1 

(D) 

(D) 

(NA) 

757 

(NA) 

12,637 

53,790 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

2 

228,172 

1,083,564 

779,377 

754 

62,548 

12,637 

53,790 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

3 

38,363 

227,153 

20,929 

204 

489 

2,393 

10,001 

41,340 

192,730 

30,634 

187,538 

4 

13,833 
13,418 
34,918 

55,263 

55,667 

135,300 

3,378 

3,589 

14,109 

(7) 

2 

35 

106 

98 
153 
724 

27 

492 
27 

1,869 

108 

. 

J  42, 3  CO 
40,121 

157,013 
153,884 

6,211 
1,884 

27,559 
6,503 

5 
b 
7 
8 

2,589 
940 

9,842 
3,945 

1,055 
1,138 

1 
2 

12 

31 
14 

1,190 
2,789 
1,101 

4,472 
10,828 
4,705 

9 
2 
5 

36 

17 
21 

9 

10 
11 

7,319 
74,405 

35,988 
362,251 

(7) 
1,272 
18,767 

24 
175 

8 

25 

363 

(6) 

(D) 
3,242 
4,199 

(D) 
14,687 
16,939 

423 

15,985 

100,248 

9 

1,898 

71,374 

451,308 

43 

8 

152 

17,991 

25 

841 

103,546 

12 
13 
14 

15 

29,933 

481 

8,439 

120,955 
2,107 
50,197 

2,117 

320 

9,939 

31 

1 

22 

164 
35 
73 

2,012 
225 
(D) 

9,051 
839 
(D) 

49,915 
6,216 
3,299 

196,518 
24,655 
17,913 

4,548 

116 

7,460 

26,107 

656 

47,547 

16 
17 
18 

685 

5,150 

(7) 

1 

8 
13 

(D) 

(D) 

479 
(9) 

3,601 
(D) 

2 

(D) 

8 

19 
20 
21 

}            u 

}       170 

2,064 
591 

152 
818 

14,469 
4,307 

|     t7) 

f    793 
i    (7) 

(7) 

1,367 

4 

77 
44 

1 

16 
8 

4 
99 

147 

37 

(6) 

7 

616 

(') 

2 

I     1,810 

2,027 

121 
11 

>     3,360 

6,800 

9,745 

721 

68 

17,588 

2,516 

939 
2 

2,280 

8.  533 

6,376 

16 

17,165 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

(D) 

(D) 

(NA) 

3 

(NA) 

662 

6,445 

4. 

32 

29 

6 

29 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

30 

Represents  the  sum  of  "Raw  coal  mined  for  shipment  or  use  by  employees,"  "Coal  mechanically  cleaned  for  shipment,"  and  the  value  added  to  "Coal 
purchased  and  resold  without  mechanical   cleaning."  The  latter  "value  added"  represents  the  difference  between  the  resale  value  and  the  purchase 
cost  of  such  coal.   (This  purchase  cost  is  shown  in  Table  2.) 

6Figures  for  Georgia,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Oregon  are  included  in  the  United  States  totals  but  are  not  available  separately. 

7Figures  for  Michigan,  Maryland,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  are  included  in  the  United  States  total  but  are  not  available 
separately. 

8Figures  for  Oklahoma  are  included  with  figures  for  Utah,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

9Less  than  500  tons. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  DISTRIBUTION  STATISTICS 


During  1954,  about  80  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  was  sold  in  the  open  market.  Approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  total  production  was  shipped  by  rail,  river,  truck,  or  conveyor  from  the  mine.  For  such 
shipments  sold  in  the  open  market,  about  36  percent  was  shipped  to  electric  utilities,  8  percent 
to  coke  and  gas  plants,  20  percent  to  retail  dealers,  and  about  35  percent  to  other  open  market 
outlets.  Water  transshipments,  via  Great  Lakes  and  tidewater  ports,  amounted  to  about  15 
percent.  These  percentages,  by  method  of  shipment,  are  unadjusted  for  approximately  8  percent 
of  the  total  production  which  was  sold  through  distributors  and  wholesalers,  and  for  which 
separate  distribution  statistics  are  not  yet  available.  Only  4  percent  of  all  coal  in  1954  was 
taken  for  railroad  fuel. 

The  percentage  of  coal  not  sold  in  the  open  market  varies  from  a  fraction  of  one  percent 
in  Iowa  to  about  65  percent  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Southeastern  districts.  The 
largest  production  for  a  district  in  1954,  about  24  percent  of  all  coal  produced,  was  in  District 
8,  consisting  of  western  Virginia,  southern  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  northern 
Tennessee.  The  second  largest  production  for  a  district  was  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
accounting  for  11  percent. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  It  represents  a  sample  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  companies 
producing  about  95  percent  of  all  coal  from  the  United  States  and  Alaska  in  1954.  The  coverage 
varies  from  a  low  of  81  percent  in  the  Iowa  district  to  a  high  of  99  percent  in  six  districts.  It 
amounts  to  over  90  percent  in  all  but  four  of  the  districts  or  groups  of  districts  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  shown.  The  companies  included  in  the  sample  represent  producers  of  10  thousand 
tons  or  more  of  bituminous  coal  or  lignite  in  1953  or  1954.  Approximately  one-third  of  all 
companies  engaged  in  mining  or  cleaning  bituminous  coal  or  lignite  in  1954  are  covered. 

Separate  reports  were  obtained  for  the  distribution  of  coal  from  each  "producing 
district"  in  which  a  company  operated  mines  or  cleaning  plants.  These  "producing  districts" 
are  the  districts  generally  recognized  by  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  mining  industry  and 
defined  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  present  report.  The  data  contained  in  this  preliminary  release 
include  figures  from  all  satisfactory  reports  which  were  received  from  respondents  by  December 
1.  The  statistics  are  based  primarily  on  distribution  data  reported  by  the  producer  of  the 
coal,  but  include  some  tonnages  of  coal  which  companies  covered  in  the  sample  purchased  for 
resale,    with  or  without  cleaning,    from  smaller  companies  not  included  in  the  sample. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.  20  cents. 


Under  "Coal  not  sold  in  the  open  market"  shippers  were  instructed  to  report  tonnages  of 
coal  delivered  to  and  consumed  by  affiliated  concerns  where  (1)  the  relationship  between  the 
producer  and  buyer  is  that  of  a  wholly  owned  or  controlled  parent  and  subsidiary  company;  (2) 
there  is  a  common  ownership  or  control  of  both  the  producer  and  buyer  by  a  third  party;  and 
(3)  the  relation  between  the  producer  and  buyer  for  any  similar  reason  is  such  that  the  sale  is 
noncompetitive.  Under  "Coal  sold  in  the  open  market"  {respondents  were  asked  to  report  coal 
disposed  of  through  such  marketing  channels  as  affiliated  selling  agencies,  storage  docks,  or 
retail  yards,    where  the  ultimate  consumers  are  not  affiliates  of  the  producer. 

Because  of  the  detailed  breakdown  of  the  distribution  data,  many  figures  cannot  be  shown 
separately  without  approximately  disclosing  the  data  of  individual  companies.  In  such  cases 
combinations  have  been  made  within  each  producing  district  of  various  States,  methods  of 
marketing,  consumer  uses,  and  other  items.  These  combinations  are  indicated  by  brackets  or 
explained  in  detail  in  the  footnotes  to  the  tables. 

For  each  district,  or  group  of  districts,  for  which  statistics  are  shown,  the  total  produc- 
tion represents  the  sum  of  detail  presented  for  the  district.  However,  the  sum  of  the  figures 
for  each  district  shown  for  a  particular  method  of  shipment,  State  of  destination,  or  class  of 
consumer  does  not  always  equal  the  total  for  all  districts  because  of  the  combinations  described 
above. 

Figures  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  tons  and  are  not  shown  for  method  of 
shipment,  State  of  destination,  or  consumer  use  items  amounting  to  less  than  500  tons  for  any 
single  category.     There  is  no  indication  in  the  tables  where  such  shipments  occur. 

Final  and  more  detailed  figures  on  coal  distribution  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin, 
"Distribution  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite,  "  whicn  will  be  published  ana  offered  tor 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Prior  to  preparation  of  this  final 
report,  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  from  coal  distributing  and  wholesaling  companies 
detailed  distribution  figures  for  the  tonnages  shown  for  the  various  districts  under  "Shipments 
through  distributors  and  wholesalers  (destination  and  use  not  reported)."  Inmost  cases  pro- 
ducers cannot  report  reliable  figures  for  such  tonnages  and  the  data  can  be  obtained  only  from 
such  distributors  and  wholesalers. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
The  last  minerals  census  covered  the  year  19  39;  however,  coal  distribution  data  were  not  collected 
for  that  year.  Prior  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a 
century.     Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years. 

Employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior),  acting  as  sworn 
Census  agents,    collected  and  compiled  a  major  portion  of  the  statistics  included  in  this  release. 
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Table  1.— BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  SOLD  IN  THE  OPEN  MARKET,  NOT  SOLD  IN  THE  OPEN  MARKET, 
AND  ESTIMATED  SAMPLE  COVERAGE,  BY  DISTRICT  OF  ORIGIN:  1954 


District  of  origin1 


No. 


Name 


Production  included  in  sample 
(1,000  short  tons) 


Total 


Coal  sold 

in  open 

market 


Coal  not 

sold  in 

open  market 


Percent  of 

estimated 

total  1954 

production2 


1 
2 
3  and  6 
4 
5 


9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14,  15, 

and  18 

16  and  17 

20 


21 
19,  22, 
and  23 


United  States  and  Alaska,  Total 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Northern  West  Virginia  and  Panhandle 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Southern  No.  1 

Southern  No .  2 

West  Kentucky 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Southeastern 

Arkansas -Oklahoma,  Southwestern,  and 

New  Mexico 

Northern  and  Southern  Colorado 

Utah 

North  Dakota-South  Dakota 

Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Washington  (includes 
Alaska) -. 


373,286 


27,212 
42,626 
34,712 
30,199 


38,548 
88,503 
22,108 
41,395 
12,588 


1,067 
11,269 

7,183 
2,810 
4,934 


2,794 
5,338 


296,994 


24,076 
15,224 
30,332 
26,564 


30,131 
77,159 

322,078 
39,534 

312,541 


1,064 
3,759 

5,438 

32,753 
2,772 


32,775 
2,696 


76,292 


3,136 

27,402 

4,380 

3,635 


8,417 
11,344 

*30 
1,861 

*47 


3 
7,510 

1,745 

457 

2,162 


419 
2,642 


95 


92 

99 
96 

99 


99 
89 
98 
99 
97 


81 
88 

99 

92 
89 


99 
96 


1For  the  definition  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  Producing  Districts  see  pages  14  and  15. 

2The  estimated  total  used  is  based  primarily  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  in  Weekly  Coal  Report  No.  1955  (March  4,  1955). 

3Includes  coal  not  sold  in  the  open  market  except  coal  used  at  mines  and  sales  to  employees. 

■^Includes  only  coal  used  at  mines  and  sales  to  employees. 
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Table  2 .  — DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE,  BY  METHOD  OF  SHIPMENT,  GEOGRAPHIC 

(Represents  a  sample  including  approximately  95 
(1,000 


Line 
no. 


Method  of  shipment,  Division,  State  of 
destination,  and  class  of  consumer 


District  of  origin1 


Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


2 

Western 

Pennsylvania 


3  and  6 
Northern 

West 
Virginia 

and 
Panhandle 


4 
Ohio 


Southern 
No.  1 


Southern 
No.  2 


Production  included  in  sample  (United  States 
and  Alaska ) ,  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


Shipments  by  rail,  river,  combination  rail  and 
river,  truck  (destination  known),  and  conveyor 
(other  than  railroad  fuel),  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market,  total. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


New  England 
Massachusetts  (coal  sold  in  open  market), 
total 


Electric  utilities 

Retail  dealers 

Coke  and  ga6  plants  and  all  others. 


Connecticut  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total 


Electric  utilities. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode 
Island  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total. 


Electric  utilities 

Retail  dealers 

Coke  and  gas  plants  and  all  others. 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York,  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

New  Jersey  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Pennsylvania,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 

East  North  Central 

Ohio,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Electric  utilities 

Coke  and  gas  plants 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


373,286 

296,994 
76,292 


270,295 

203,333 

73,793 
16,490 
41,108 
71,942 

66,962 


1,238 

445 
170 
623 

959 

526 

97 

336 


361 

(6) 

85 

6276 


14,282 

12,787 

4,609 

1,174 

830 

6,174 

1,495 

4,120 

2,537 

69 

221 

1,293 

41,454 

19,247 

5,051 
4,217 
2,288 
7,691 

22,207 

740,782 

730,262 

9,794 

73,400 

6,443 

10,625 

10,520 


27,212 

24,076 
3,136 


19,511 

16,715 

6,510 
1,256 
1,427 
7,522 

2,796 


745 

363 

85 

297 

674 

370 

76 

228 


(6) 
32 

6157 


5,832 

45,832 

1,722 
291 
367 

3,452 

1,857 

1,122 

160 

575 

7,319 

*7,319 

2,047 
618 
580 

4,074 

188 
188 

188 


42,626 

15,224 
27,402 


37,886 

12,002 

2,041 
4,416 
1,534 
4,011 

25,884 


9 
(6) 

5 
(6) 
"65 


2,016 

42,016 

318 

311 

83 

1,304 

167 

(6) 

6167 

26,752 

7,717 

1,135 
2,358 
1,260 
2,964 

19,035 

75,198 

71,270 

(6) 

(5) 

119 

81,151 

3,928 


34,712 

30,332 
4,380 


23,493 

19,151 

8,126 
1,873 
1,310 
7,842 

4,342 


361 

45 

58 

258 

277 

(6) 

19 

6258 


129 

(6) 
27 

6 102 


5,721 

*5,721 

2,469 
288 

257 

2,707 

2,025 

1,278 

(5) 

.  44 

5703 

5,650 

45,650 

1,767 
761 
113 

3,009 


2,140 

2,140 

1,034 

(3) 

328 

5778 


30,199 

26,564 
3,635 


23,585 

20,039 

8,912 

122 

2,670 

8,335 

3,546 


211 

211 

(6) 

91 
6120 


19,737 

16,191 

7,087 

122 

2,314 

6,668 

3,546 


38,548 

30,131 
8,417 


21,253 

14,238 

2,638 
3,254 
5,785 
2,561 

7,015 


(6) 

26 

666 


220 

193 

220 

"193 

(6) 

(6) 

64 

27 
193 

71 

658 

54 

(6) 

"54 

1,233 

608 

(6) 

318 

157 

6133 

625 

3,469 

1,847 

(6) 

830 

873 

4144 

1,622 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 


DIVISION  AND  STATE  OF  DESTINATION,  AND  CLASS  OF  CONSUMER;  AND  BY  DISTRICT  OF  ORIGIN:  1954 
percent  of  total  1954  production.  See  table  1.) 
short  tons) 


District  of  origin1 

9 

West 

Kentucky 

10 
Illinois 

n 

Indiana 

12 
Iowa 

13 
Southeastern 

14,  15,  and 

18 

Arkansas - 

Oklahoma, 

Southwestern, 

and 

New  Mexico 

16  and  17 
Northern 

and 
Southern 
Colorado 

20 
Utah 

21 
North 

Dakota- 
South 

Dakota 

19,  22,  and 

23 
Wyoming, 
Montana, 

and 
Washington 

Line 
no. 

22,108 

41,395 

12,588 

1,067 

11,269 

7,183 

2,810 

4,934 

2,794 

5,338 

1 

222,078 
330 

39,534 
1,861 

212,541 
347 

1,064 
3 

3,759 

7,510 

5,438 
1,745 

22,753 
357 

2,772 
2,162 

22,775 
319 

2,696 
2,642 

2 
3 

16,999 

36,672 

11,002 

1,022 

10,680 

7,016 

2,667 

4,744 

2,756 

2,858 

4 

*16,999 

*36,672 

411,002 

1,022 

3,236 

5,289 

42,667 

2,618 

*2,756 

2,515 

5 

7,592 

(5) 

3,772 

[            55,635 

17,682 

(5) 

6,644 

512,346 

4,481 

15 

1,354 

5,152 

446 

237 
339 

1,418 

538 
363 
917 

7,444 

2,369 
583 

772 
1,565 

1,727 

342 
191 
760 

f     1,374 

151 

(5) 

1,471 

J    5996 

L   2,126 

1,405 

578 

j-       773 

480 

(5) 

427 

f  51,608 

1     343 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

>  .  > 

•  • . 

... 

... 

... 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

I  :;: 

... 

... 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

13 

42 

13 

... 

43 

... 

{  ::: 

... 

... 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
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Table  2 . —DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE,  BY  METHOD  OF  SHIPMENT,  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

(Represents  a  sample  Including  approximately  95 
(1,000 


Line 
no. 


Method  of  shipments,  Division,  State  of 
destination,  and  class  of  consumer 


District  of  origins- 


Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


2 

Western 
Pennsylvania 


3  and  6 
Northern 

West 
Virginia 

and 
Panhandle 


4 
Ohio 


Southern 
No.  1 


Southern 
No.  2 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


Shipments  by  rail,  river,  combination  rail  and 
river,  truck  (destination  known),  and  conveyor 
(other  than  railroad  fuel) — Continued 

East  North  Central — Continued 

Indiana,  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities... 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 
Illinois,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market..... 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 
Retail  dealers...... 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 

Michigan,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

Wisconsin  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total. 


Electric  utilities... 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


West  North  Central 
Minnesota,  total. 


Coal  sold  In  open  market. 


Electric  utilities. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

Iowa  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Missouri,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  total. 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Electric  utilities 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 


923,693 
914,724 

6,099 

1,105 
2,884 
94,636 

8,969 

936,534 

933,980 

914,362 

963 

98,805 

99,850 

2,554 

79,473 

79,416 

1,638 

7165 

3,770 

3,843 

57 

3,829 

1,001 

36 

932 

1,860 

2,373 

*2,373 

1,401 
276 

696 

4,775 

1,336 

21 

1,796 

1,622 

6,313 

5,531 

2,051 

245 

1,520 

1,715 

782 

222,714 

222,398 

1,304 
22668 
22426 

316 


1249 
L249 
(6) 


(12) 

(l2J 

1 
1 


(7) 
(7) 

(7) 


80 


80 


(5) 

62 
535 


J193 
3193 


(5) 
63 

5130 


(13) 
(13) 


9105 

9105 

(6) 

1  "ios 

(9) 
(9) 
(9) 

(»■) 

(9) 

122,383 

122,383 

957 

147 
121,279 

(12) 
t11) 


5,028 

*5,028 

(6) 

104,674 

349 

65 

(10) 

1,626 

41,626 

269 
994 

363 

1,657 
*1,657 


77 
1,519 


(5) 

335 
56 


195 


14 


7,739 

*7,739 

645 

105,371 

1,486 

237 

(10) 

2,844 

*2,844 

(6) 

526 

1,156 

61,162 

4,729 

*4,729 

592 

61 

1,897 

2,179 

459 

(6) 

(5) 

146 

16313 

102 
102 


(5) 

14 

{ 

320 

=40 

161 
161 

177 
177 

135 
26 

\ 

177 

1 

33 

1 

33 

For  footnotes,  see  and  of  table. 
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AND  STATE  OF  DESTINATION,  AND  CLASS  OF  CONSUMER;  AND  BY  DISTRICT  OF  ORIGIN:   1954— Continued 
percent  of  total  1954  production.  See  table  1.) 
short  tons) 


District  of  origin1 


9 

West 

Kentucky 


10 
Illinois 


XL 
Indiana 


12 
Iowa 


13 
Southeastern 


14,  15,  and 
18 
Arkansas- 
Oklahoma, 
Southwestern, 
and 
New  Mexico 


16  and  17 
Northern 

and 
Southern 
Colorado 


20 
Utah 


21 
North 

Dakota- 
South 

Dakota 


19,  22,  and 

23 

Wyoming, 

Montana, 

and 

Washington 


Line 


1,140 

1,140 

626 

iio 

404 

3,694 

3,694 

970 

1,659 
1,065 

335 

335 

(6) 

113 
6222 

869 

182 

168 
519 

510 

510 

226 
126 
158 

551 

59 

310 
182 

876 

*876 

'38 
838 

29 

29 

(6) 

7 

622 


1,345 
1,345 

699 

(5) 

29 

5617 


26,505 

*26,505 

13,223 

(5) 

4,492 

58,790 

71 
71 


1,392 

609 

213 
570 

1,067 

1,067 

875 

67 

125 

2,426 

7L3 

777 
936 

2,495 

2,495 

503 

979 
1,013 

26 

26 

(6) 

6 

620 


8,255 

*8,255 

4,115 

14 

818 

3,308 

1,763 

1,763 

155 

441 
1,167 

74 
74 


74 

744 

(£) 

51 
6693 

(17) 
(17) 


(17) 
(17) 


17166 

(6) 
(S) 

"29 

20137 

(17 


1,022 

446 

237 
339 


(18) 

(18) 

(18) 
(18) 


18356 
18221 

18iii 

14 

2,595 

*2,595 

1,548 

(.') 

401 

5646 

24 

24 

(6) 

7 

617 


C21) 

(21) 

(ii) 


359 
359 

359 


(22) 

(22) 

(22) 
(22) 


} 


2,397 

42,397 

1,213 
563 

621 


(19) 


l9190 

23190 

(6) 
1949 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


23 
24 
25 
26 


21 

28 

29 
30 
31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 


50 
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Table  2 . —DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE,  BY  METHOD  OF  SHIPMENT,  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

(Represents  a  sample  Including  approximately  95 
(1,000 


Line 

no. 


Method  of  j^hipments,  Division,  State  of 
destination,  and  class  of  consumer 


Total 


District  of  origin1 


1 
Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


2 

Western 
Pennsylvania 


3  and  6 
Northern 

West 
Virginia 

and 
Panhandle 


4 
Ohio 


Southern 
No.  1 


Southern 
No.  2 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 


45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

For 


Shipments  by  rail,  river,  combination  rail  and 
river,  truck  (destination  known),  and  conveyor 
(other  than  railroad  fuel) — Continued 

West  North  Central — Continued 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  (coal  sold  in  open 
market),  total 


Electric  utilities 
Retail  dealers 
All  others 


South  Atlantic 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  total. 


Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


District  of  Columbia  (coal  sold  in  open 
market ) ,  total 


Electric  utilities. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Virginia,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open. market. 


West  Virginia,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market. 

Elec  trie  utilities 

Coke  and  gas  plants.... 


Retail  dealers. 
All  others. 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


North  Carolina  (coal  sold  in  open  market), 
total 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


South  Carolina  (coal  sold  in  open  market), 
total 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Georgia  and  Florida  (coal  sold  in  open 
market),  total 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


East  South  Central 

Kentucky,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market. 

Electric  utilities 

Coke  and  gas  plants.... 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


zl,457 

577 
22406 
22474 


2*5,766 

z*2,661 

1,383 
2i263  ' 
24235 

24780 
3,105 


25 


25 


894 

626 

207 

61 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market, 
footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 


2*7,171 

287,171 

2,290 

2i359 

2*1,145 

2A3,377 


2512,996 

259,506 

3,429 

2,787 

373 

252,917 

3,490 


5,124 

2,501 

23 

1,040 

1,560 


2,014 
531 
448 

1,035 

2,181 

1,081 

(5) 

547 

5553 

7,977 
7,236 

4,076 

141 
1,046 
1,973 

741 


1,924 

41,924 

787 
(5) 
90 

5 1,047 


81 
79 

2 

2671 

2671 

(6) 


29 


71 


207 
207 


207 


(26) 


(26) 


159 
159 

(6) 


(25) 

(25) 
(27) 
(27) 

(27) 

313,405 
313,405 

(*) 

323,405 


3,232 

*3,232 

421 
(5) 
43 

52,768 


33 

(6) 

2 

631 

2628 
262g 

(6) 
(5) 

1 
3  02? 


3,162 

43,162 

923 
697 
123 

1,419 


(26) 


(26) 


(27) 
(27) 
(27) 


27895 
27755 


451 

451 

(6) 
255 
102 
694 


773 

519 

205 

49 

3,289 

3,289 

1,212 

(5) 

684 

51,393 


897 

4897 

(6) 
292 

134 

6471 


(33) 


(33) 


303 


303 


(24) 
(»4) 

(24) 
(24) 

(24) 


7 
(6) 

2*3,790 

283,790 

1,060 
348 


U 
"457 

241,925 

4,435 

44,435 

1,711 

433 

88 

2,203 
4,160 


557 

1,944 
(5) 

156 
239 

884 
51,332 

100 

1,914 

(6) 

1 

33, 

L   1,914 

697 

1 

1,448 

392 

(5) 

529 

5527 


1,763 

41,763 

269 
(5) 

500 
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AND  STATE  OF  DESTINATION,  AND  CLASS  OF  CONSUMER;  AND  BY  DISTRICT  OF  ORIGIN:   1954— Continued 
percent  of  total  1954  production.  See  table  1.) 
short  tons) 


District  of  origin1 


9 

West 

Kentucky 


10 

Illinois 


11 
Indiana 


12 
Iowa 


13 
Southeastern 


14,  15,  and 

18 
Arkansas- 
Oklahoma, 
Southwestern 
and 
New  Mexico 


16  and  17 
Northern 

and 
Southern 
Colorado 


20 
Utah 


21 
North 

Dakota- 
South 

Dakota 


19,  22,  and 

23 

Wyoming, 

Montana, 

and 

Washington 


T.-tTip 
no. 


35 


(3A) 


4,927 

4,927 

2,862 

(5) 

516 

51,549 


983 
983 

945 

38 


(33) 
("> 

33205 
(6) 

3319 
6186 

1 
1 


1,081 

577 
181 
323 


164 


26 

138 


5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 


13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 


23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 


30 

31 
32 
33 

34 


36 
37 
38 
39 

4-0 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 

50 
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Table  2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE,  BY  METHOD  OF  SHIPMENT,  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

(Represents  a  sample  Including  approximately  95 

(1,000 


Method  of  shipment,  Division,  State  of 
destination,  and  class  of  consumer 


District  of  origins- 


Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


2 

Western 

Pennsylvania 


3  and  6 
Northern 

West 
Virginia 

and 
Panhandle 


4 
Ohio 


Southern 
No.  1 


Southern 
No.  2 


41 
42 
43 

44 

A5 
At> 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 


Shipments  by  rail,  river,  combination  rail  and 
river,  truck  (destination  known),  and  conveyor 
(other  than  railroad  fuel) — Continued 

East  South  Central — Continued 

Tennessee,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 


Electric  utilities.. 
Coke  and  gas  plants. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  In  open  market. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi,  total. 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Electric  utilities 

Coke  and  gas  plants 


Retail  dealers. 
All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


West  South  Central 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Coke  and  gas  plants 

Retail  dealers 

Electric  utilities  and  all  others. 


Coal  not  sold  In  open  market. 

Mountain 

Colorado,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Electric  utilities 

Coke  and  gas  plants 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 

Utah,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Electric  utilities 

Coke  and  gas  plants 


Retail  dealers. 
All  others. 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada,  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market. 


Electric  utilities. 

Retail  dealers 

All  others 


Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

Pacific 

Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  total.. 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 


Coke  and  gas  plants 

Retail  dealers 

Electric  utilities  and  all  others.. 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

Alaska  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total. 

Canada  (coal  sold  in  open  market),  total. 

Electric  utilities 

Retail  dealers 

Coke  and  gas  plants  and  all  others 

Destination  unknown 


6,760 

6,576 

3,119 

40 

1,514 

1,903 

184 

10,194 

2,841 

1,066 
569 
402 

804 

7,353 


2,674 

''2,674 

297 
114 

2,263 


2,383 

*2,383 

330 
144 
570 

3U239 

452,337 

462,337 

151 

330 

"411 

451,445 


■"1,863 

*51,562 

92 
*5802 
45668 

301 

3,099 

43,099 

92 
608 

2,399 

52507 

"1,469 

5 

32441 

1,023 

528 


(51) 
(51) 

(5ij 

340 

26 

314 
5124 


158 

(6) 
69 


14 


285 

77 

208 
60 


113 

113 

(6) 
(5) 

1 


145 
145 

59U5 
(39) 


(51) 
(") 

(") 

118 


32 
«*43 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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AMD  SIATE  OF  DESTINATION,  AND  CLASS  OF  CONSUMER;  AND  BY  DISTRICT  OF  ORIGIN:   1954 
percent  of  total  1954  production.  See  table  1.) 
short  tons) 


District  of  origin1 

9 

U,   15,  and 

18 
Arkansas- 

16  and  17 
Northern 

21 
North 

19,  22,  and 
23 

Line 

West 
Kentucky 

10 
Illinois 

11 
Indiana 

12 

Iowa 

13 
Southeastern 

Oklahoma, 
Southwestern, 

and 
Southern 

20 

Utah 

Dakota- 
South 

Wyoming, 

Montana, 

and 

no. 

and 

Colorado 

Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

3,096 

3'163 

572 

(36) 

1 

3,096 

3 '163 

"572 

(36) 

2 

1,975 

1 

r     ... 

273 

3 

611 

\             35163 

::: 

'"58 

4 
5 

j~          510 

J 

1    - 

241 

r    ("5 

6 

7 

347L3 

19 

379,901 

8 

"713 

19 

372,548 

9 

34603 

(38) 

984 
(') 

10 
11 

*78 

38^ 

279 

... 

12 

"32 

371,285 
7,353 

13 
14 

57 

(35) 

(37) 

362,490 

4 

15 

57 

(35) 

(37) 

(37) 

*°2,490 
(') 

4 

16 
17 

23 
34 

}        (35) 

{    !!! 

(37) 
(37) 

1 

f    362,428 

r     1 

... 

18 
19 

... 

J 

(41) 
(41) 

(41) 

'>:1284 
41284 

41284 

51 

"51 

9 

133 

*133 

(') 

I       '133 

I 

*22,414 

*32,414 

(38) 

(') 
38897 

l   4*1,517 

(42) 
(U) 

4781 

*781 

(6) 
27 

r     *954 

(47) 
(47) 
(47) 

{   ::: 

{    ::: 

2,012 

42,012 

151 
(') 
411 

\          '1,450 

853 
*853 

576 
y       277 

1,848 

*1,848 

(') 
464 

7          '1,384 

{  ::: 

{  ::: 
{  ::: 

10 
10 

C6) 

]         610 

(45) 
(45) 

(45) 
(45) 

43884 

*8884 

(6) 

45199 
I      50685 

1,103 

1.103 

(') 
144 
'959 

52507 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
44 
45 

46 

47 

182 

(52) 
(52) 

48 

49 
50 

182 

51 

... 

145 

2 

6 

52 
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Table  2.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE,  BY  METHOD  OF  SHIPMENT,  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 

(Represents  a  sample  including  approximately  95 
(1,000 


Line 
no. 


Method  of  shipment,  Division,  State  of 
destination,  and  class  of  consumer 


Total 


District  of  origin1 


1 
Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


2 

Western 

Pennsylvania 


3  and  6 
Northern 

West 
Virginia 

and 
Panhandle 


4 

Ohio 


7 
Southern 
No.  1 


Southern 
No.  2 


Water  transshipment  (excludes  railroad  fuelj 
includes  bunker  fuel) 
Shipments  via  Great  Lakes  ports,  total 


Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


Shipments  via  Tidewater  ports,  total. 


Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


7  Shipments  by  truck  (destination  unknown),  total.. 


Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


Railroad  fuel  (engine,  powerhouse,  and 
station  use) 
United  States  companies,  total 

Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market 

Canadian  companies,  total 


14 
15 


Coal  sold  in  open  market 

Coal  not  sold  in  open  market. 


16  Shipments  through  distributors  and  wholesalers 
(destination  and  use  not  reported;  coal  sold 
in  open  market ) , 


17  Coal  used  at  mines  and  sales  to  employees  (not 
sold  in  open  market) 

18 

19 

20 


Net  change  in  Inventory,  total 

Companies  selling  primarily  in  open  market 

Companies  not  selling  primarily  in  open  market. 


"28,906 

"25,640 
3,266 

5423,239 

5*21,849 
1,390 

J44,335 

3,;4,328 
7 


11,708 

8,663 
3,045 

"3,059 

"3,052 
7 


30,049 

1,552 

143 

80 
63 


1,652 
1,652 

2,815 
2,815 

360 
360 


56555 
(56) 
(56) 


2,103 

206 

10 

12 
-2 


2,959 

1,628 
1,331 

86 

86 

442 
442 


482 
482 


3,364 
3,364 

2,840 
2,840 

104 
104 


844 

844 

397 
397 


593 

3,616 

172 

35 

6 

19 

-9 

19 

15 

3,918 
3,918 


428 
428 


1,273 

1,273 

647 

647 

249 

50 
49 
49 


3,362 
}   3,362 

8,689 

|    8,689 

99 
99 


192 
(   192 

{  ::: 

4,718 

248 

-13 

21 
-34 


11,215 

11,215 

8,805 

8,805 

432 
432 

561,850 

"1,850 

(56) 

(56) 
(56) 

17,902 

287 
-139 

-139 


1For  the  definition  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  producing  districts,  see  pages  14  and  15. 

^Includes  coal  not  sold  in  the  open  market  except  coal  used  at  mines  and  sales  to  employees. 

3Includes  only  coal  used  at  mines  and  sales  to  employees. 

^Includes  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market." 

'Shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  are  included  with  shipments  to  "All  others." 

'Shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  are  included  with  shipments  to  "All  others." 

'District  2  shipments  to  Michigan  are  included  with  shipments  to  Ohio. 

8Includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

'District  4  shipments  to  Illinois  are  included  with  shipments  to  Indiana. 
10,!Coal  not  sold  in  open  market"  is  included  with  shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants." 

1 '■Represents  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities  "  and  "All  others"  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  shipments  to  "Retail  dealers"  in  Illinois 
12Shipments  to  Wisconsin  are  included  with  shipments  to  Michigan. 
"Districts  3  and  6  shipments  to  Minnesota  are  Included  with  shipments  to  Michigan, 
"includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  to  "All  others"  in  Wisconsin, 
"includes  shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  and  to  "All  others"  in  Minnesota, 
"includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants." 
"Shipments  to  Minnesota  and  Missouri  are  Included  with  shipments  to  Iowa. 
"Shipments  to  Minnesota  are  Included  with  shipments  to  Iowa. 
"Shipments  to  Iowa  are  included  with  shipments  to  North  and  South  Dakota. 

20Includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  and  to  "All  others"  in  Minnesota  and  Missouri. 
2 ■'■Shipments  to  Missouri  are  Included  with  shipments  to  North  and  South  Dakota. 
"District  20  shipments  to  North  and  South  Dakota  are  included  with  shipments  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

3Includes  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market"  and  shipments  to  Iowa. 
24Dlstriet  8  shipments  to  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  included  with  shipments  to  Virginia. 
25Distrlct  2  shipments  to  the  District  of  Columbia  are  included  with  shipments  to  West  Virginia. 
"Shipments  to  North  Carolina  are  included  with  shipments  to  Virginia. 
"Shipments  to  Virginia  are  Included  with  shipments  to  West  Virginia. 
28Includes  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market"  and  shipments  to  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
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AND  STATE  OF  DESTINATION,  AND  CLASS  OF  CONSUMER;  AND  BY  DISTRICT  OR  ORIGIN:   1954— Continued 
percent  of  total  1954  production.  See  table  1.) 
short  tons) 


District  of  origin1 

9 

West 

Kentucky 

10 
Illinois 

11 
Indiana 

12 
Iowa 

13 
Southeastern 

14,  15,  and 

18 
Arkansas- 
Oklahoma, 
Southwestern, 
and 
New  Mexico 

16  and  17 
Northern 

and 
Southern 
Colorado 

20 
Utah 

21 
North 

Dakota- 
South 

Dakota 

19,  22,  and 

23 

Wyoming, 

Montana, 

and 

Washington 

Line 
no. 

2,436 

(») 

1 

|   2,436 

(53) 

2 
3 

4 

... 

(54) 

4 

{   ..: 

... 

(s*) 

5 
6 

250 

1,042 

520 

"37 

5*250 

76 

44 

160 

25 

67 

7 

250 

1,042 

520 

"37 

5*250 

76 

44 

160 

25 

67 

8 
9 

1,325 

1,845 

"963 

(") 

3 

91 

43 

32 

2,286 

10 

1,325 

\ 

1,845 

f   "963 

(") 

3 

91 

43 

}         - 

1     ::: 

105 
2,181 

11 
12 

473 

"1,465 

(56) 

... 

... 

13 

473 

"1,465 

(56) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

14 
15 

575 

... 

30 

8 

245 

... 

... 

10 

16 

30 

195 

47 

3 

67 

8 

57 

29 

19 

99 

17 

16 

176 

26 

-3 

24 

-8 

-1 

-31 

-6 

18 

18 

I             " 

\ 

176 

{    .!? 

-3 

25 

-1 

-18 
10 

-1 

J     -n 

{    .:! 

-1 
19 

19 
20 

29Includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities,  and  shipments  to  North  Carolina.  " 

"includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  and  shipments  to  North  Carolina. 
S1lnclndes  shipments  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  Virginia. 

32Includes  shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  and  shipments  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  Virginia. 

"District  7  shipments  to  Georgia  and  Florida  are  included  in  shipments  to  South  Carolina;  District  13  shipments  to  South  Carolina  are 
included  with  shipments  to  Georgia  and  Florida. 

3*Shipments  to  Georgia  and  Florida  are  included  with  shipments  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

"Shipments  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are  included  with  shipments  to  Tennessee. 

"Shipments  to  Tennessee  are  Included  with  shipments  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

■''Shipments  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are  included  with  shipments  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

"Shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  are  included  with  shipments  to  "Retail  dealers." 

"Shipments  to  "All  others"  are  included  with  shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants." 

*°Includes  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market"  and  shipments  to  Tennessee. 

^Shipments  to  Colorado  are  included  with  shipments  to  Utah. 

"Shipments  to  Utah  are  included  with  shipments  to  Colorado. 

*3Include  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market"  and  shipments  to  Utah. 

**Includes  shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

^'Districts  19,  22,  and  23  shipments  to  Utah  are  included  with  shipments  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

■^Includes  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market)"  excludes  Districts  19,  22,  and  23  shipments  to  Utah. 

4 'Shipments  to  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  are  included  with  shipments  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

48Distriets  19,  22,  and  23  shipments  include  "Coal  not  sold  in  open  market"  and  shipments  to  Utah. 

*9Includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  shipments  to  "Coke  and  gas  plants"  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

50Includes  shipments  to  "Electric  utilities"  and  shipments  to  Utah. 

"Shipments  to  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  are  included  with  shipments  "Destination  unknown." 

"Districts  19,  22,  and  23  shipments  to  Canada  are  included  with  shipments  to  Alaska. 

"District  10  "Water  transshipments  via  Great  Lakes  ports"  are  Included  with  "Railroad  fuel"  for  "Canadian  companies." 

5*District  13  "Water  transshipments  via  Tidewater  ports"  are  Included  with  "Shipments  by  truck." 

""Railroad  fuel"  for  "United  States  companies"  is  included  with  "Shipments  by  truck." 

"Figures  for  "Canadian  companies"  are  included  with  figures  for  "United  States  companies." 
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DEFINITION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  PRODUCING  DISTRICTS 

DISTRICT  1.— EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania 

Armstrong  County  (part). — All  mines  east  of  the  Allegheny  River,  and  those  mines  served  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Shawmut 

Railroad  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
Fayette  County  (part). — All  mines  located  on  and  east  of  the  line  of  Indian  Creek  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Indiana  County  (part). — All  mines  not  served  by  the  Saltsburg  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Westmoreland  County  (part). — All  mines  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Torrance,  east. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 


Bedford 

Cameron 

Clinton 

Huntingdon 

Mifflin 

Blair 

Centre 

Eli 

Jefferson 

Potter 

Bradford 

Clarion 

Forest 

Lycoming 

Somerset 

Cambria 

Clearfield 

Fulton 

McKean 

Tioga 

Maryland. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

West  Virginia. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Grant  .  Mineral         Tucker 

DISTRICT  2. —WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania 

Armstrong  County  (part). — All  mines  west  of  the  Allegheny  River  except  those  mines  served  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Shawmut 

Railroad. 
Fayette  County  (part). — All  mines  except  those  on  and  east  of  the  line  of  Indian  Creek  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  Railroad. 
Indiana  County  (part). — All  mines  served  by  the  Saltsburg  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Westmoreland  County  (part). — All  mines  except  those  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Torrance,  east. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Allegheny         Butler        Lawrence  Venango 

Beaver  Greene        Mercer  Washington 

DISTRICT  3.— NORTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 
West  Virginia 

Nicholas  County  (part). — All  mines  served  by  or  north  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Barbour      Doddridge      Jackson  Monongalia       Randolph         Taylor        Webster 

Braxton     Gilmer         Lewis  Pleasants        Ritchie  Tyler         Wetzel 

Calhoun     Harrison       Marion  Preston         Roane  Upshur        Wirt 

Wood 

DISTRICT  4.—  OHIO.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  5.— MICHIGAN.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  6.—  PANHANDLE 

West  Virginia. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Brooke  Hancock       Marshall  Ohio 

DISTRICT  7.— SOUTHERN  NO.  1 
West  Virginia 

Fayette  County  (part). — All  mines  east  of  Gauley  River  and  all  mines  served  by  the  Gauley  River  branch  of  the  Chesapeake 

and  Ohio  Railroad  and  mines  served  by  the  Virginian  Railway. 
McDowell  County  (part). — All  mines  in  that  portion  of  the  county  served  by  the  Dry  Fork  Branch  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 

Railroad  and  east  thereof. 
Raleigh  County  (part). — All  mines  except  those  on  the  Coal  River  Branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  north 

thereof . 
Wyoming  County  (part).— All  mines  in  that  portion  served  by  the  Gilbert  branch  of  the  Virginian  Railway  lying  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Skin  Fork  of  Guyandot  River  and  in  that  portion  served  by  the  main  line  and  the  Glen  Rogers  branch  of  the 
Virginian  Railway. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Greenbrier      Mercer  Monroe  Pocahontas        Summers 

Virginia 

Buchanan  County  (part). — All  mines  in  that  portion  of  the  county  served  by  the 'Richlands-Jewell  Ridge  branch  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  and  In  that  portion  on  the  headwaters  of  Dismal  Creek  east  of  Lynn  Camp  Creek  (a  tributary 
of  Dismal  Creek). 
Tazewell  County  (part). — All  mines  in  those  portions  of  the  county  served  by  the  Dry  Fork  branch  to  Cedar  Bluff  and  from 
Bluestone  Junction  to  Boissevain  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  and  Richlands-Jewell  Ridge  branch  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Montgomery      Pulaski  Wythe  Giles  Craig 

DISTRICT  8.— SOUTHERN  NO.  2 
West  Virginia 

Fayette  County  (part). — All  mines  west  of  the  Gauley  River  except  mines  served  by  the  Gauley  River  branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
McDowell  County  (part). —All  mines  west  of  and  not  served  by  the  Dry  Fork  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad. 
Nicholas  County  (part). —All  mines  in  that  part  of  the  county  south  of  and  not  served  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Raleigh  County  (part). — All  mines  on  the  Coal  River  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  north  thereof. 
Wyoming  County  (part ) . — All  mines  in  that  portion  served  by  the  Gilbert  branch  of  the  Virginian  Railway  and  lying  west  of 

the  mouth  of  Skin  Fork  of  Guyandot  River. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Boone  Clay  Lincoln         Mason  Putnam 

Cabell  Kanawha  Logan  Mingo  Wayne 
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DEFINITION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  LIGNITE  PRODUCING  DISTRICTS— Continued 

DISTRICT  8.-- SOUTHERN  NO.  2— Continued 
Virginia 

Buchanan  County  (part). — All  mines  in  the  county,  except  in  that  portion  on  the  headwaters  of  Dismal  Creek,  east  of  Lynn 
Camp  Creek  (a  tributary  of  Dismal  Creek)  and  in  that  portion  served  by  the  Richlands -Jewell  Ridge  branch  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad. 
Tazewell  County  (part). — All  mines  in  the  county  except  in  those  portions  served  by  the  Dry  Fork  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad  and  branch  from  Bluestone  Junction  to  Boissevain  of  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  and  Richlands-Jewell 
Ridge  branch  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad. 
All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Dickinson  Russell  Wise 

Lee  Scott 


Bell 

Clay 

Harlan 

Knox 

Leslie 

Martin 

Pike 

Boyd 

Elliott 

Jackson 

Laurel 

Letcher 

Morgan 

Rockcastle 

Breathitt 

Floyd 

Johnson 

Lawrence 

McCreary 

Owsley 

Wayne 

Carter 

Greenup 

Knott 

Lee 

Magoffin 

Perry 

Whitley 

Tennessee. — All  mines  in  the 

following  counties 

Anderson 

Cumberland 

Overton 

Campbell 

Fentress 

Roane 

Claiborne 

Morgan 

Scott 

North  Carolina. — All  mines  in  the  State. 


DISTRICT  9.— WEST  KENTUCKY 

Kentucky. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties  in  western  Kentucky: 
Butler 
Christian 
Crittenden 
Daviess 

DISTRICT  10.— ILLINOIS.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  11.— INDIANA.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  12.  —IOWA.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  13.— SOUTHEASTERN 

Alabama. — All  mines  in  the  State. 


Hancock 

McLean 

Todd 

Henderson 

Muhlenberg 

Union 

Hopkins 

Ohio 

Warren 

Logan 

Simpson 

Webster 

Georgia. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Tennessee. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 
Bledsoe      Hamilton 
Grundy       Marion 


Dade 


McMinn 
Rhea 


Walker 


Sequatchie 
Van  Buren 


Warren 

White 


DISTRICT  14. 
Arkansas . - 


—ARKANSAS-OKLAHOMA 
-All  mines  in  the  State. 


Oklahoma. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 
Haskell 

DISTRICT  15.— SOUTHWESTERN 

Kansas. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

Texas. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

Missouri. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

Oklahoma. — All  mines  In  the  following  counties: 
Coal        Latimer 
Craig        Muskogee 


Le  Flore 


Sequoyah 


Okmulgee 
Pittsburg 


Rogers 
Tulsa 


Jackson 
Jefferson 


San  Miguel 
Santa  Fe 


DISTRICT  16.— NORTHERN  COLORADO 

All  mines  in  the  following  counties  in  the  State: 

Adams  Boulder        Elbert 

Arapahoe  Douglas        El  Paso- 

DISTRICT  17.— SOUTHERN  COLORADO 

Colorado. — All  mines  except  those  Included  in  District  16. 

New  Mexico. — All  mines  except  those  included  in  District  18. 

DISTRICT  18.— NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico. — All  mines  in  the  following  counties: 

Grant        McKinley       Sandoval 
Lincoln      Rio  Arriba     San  Juan 

Arizona. — All  mines  In  the  State. 

California. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  19.— WYOMING 

Wyoming. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

Idaho. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  20.— UTAH.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  21.— NORTH  DAKOTA-SOUTH  DAKOTA.— All  mines  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

DISTRICT  22.— MONTANA.— All  mines  in  the  State. 

DISTRICT  23.— WASHINGTON 

Washington. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

Oregon. — All  mines  in  the  State. 

Alaska. — All  mines  in  thei  Territory. 


Wagoner 


Larimer 
Weld 


Socorro 
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NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  INDUSTRIES  SHIPMENTS  WERE  $6j?  MILLION  IN  1954  CENSUS 
Value  of  shipments  of  the  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  industries 
was  $637  million  in  1954j  according  to  preliminary  results  of  the  1954-  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  quantity  of  natural  gas  liquids  shipped  by  these  industries  amounted  to 
252  million  barrels,  representing  a  fourfold  increase  since  1939,  the  year  e©wer®d  by 
the  last  Census  of  Mineral  Industrie So  Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  ship- 
ments only  doubled,  while  1954  shipments  of  liquefied  petroleum  gases  were  more  than 
thirteen  times  those  in  1939c  These  liquids  were  produced  in  1954  by  processing  nearly 
8  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  number  of  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  establishments  in  1954 
was  564.  Employment  at  these  establishments  increased  from  10  to  16  thousand  between 
1939  and  1954o  During  the  same  period  horsepower  per  employee  more  than  doubled, 
amounting  to  nearly  3  million  in  1954°  Capital  expenditures  for  new  construction, 
major  alterations,  and  new  and  used  machinery  during  the  year  amounted  to  $110  million, 
as  compared  with  $13  million  in  1939 . 


:* 


(oTer) 


National  gas  liquids  were  produced  in  20  States  in  1954?  although  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  was  in  the  State  of  Texas .  The  second  largest  producing 
State  was  California  with  12  percent  of  the  total.,  followed  by  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,, 
each  with  9  percent »  The  following  table  provides  comparisons  of  data  for  the  natural 
gas  liquids  industries  for  1954-  and  1939 ° 

NATURAL  GASOLINE  AND  CYCLE  CONDENSATE  INDUSTRIES  §  1954-  AND  1939 


Item  1954        1939 


'ooooooooo 


Number  of  employees  . ... ...... ....... ... . »ls000 

Wages  and  salaries.)  ......... ........ .  <,$l«,000s000 


OOOOOOOOOOO 
QO0GOOOOOO 


Capital  expenditures. » . . .  0  . .  . .  . . . . . .  o  „ $1^,000, 000. » . . 

Horsepower  of  power  equipment . . „ . . . . „ . . .l^OOO 

Water  intake. .  . .... ......... .  a „  1^,000 ?000P 000  gallons 


e  o  o  o  o  o 
oooooooooo  •  o  o 


NA  Not  available, 


Number  of  establishments.  ...... ....... .......... ..........        564.         734 

Value  of  shipments .  0  . . . . .  . .  .  0  . . .  0  o  .  e  o  <>  .$lj,000?000t 


Natural  gas  liquids  shipped. . ... .  ,ls0009000  barrels.  <>  .  • » o  0  0  252  61 

Natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate .1.,,do09,,.,oI..,lo  108  51 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas ..........Io...l>.tsdo,,..,I......  124  9 

Other  natural  gas  liquids. . . . . . . . . . ..... . .do. .......... o  20  1 

ural  gas  processed.  T. ..  .els000?000, 000  cubic  feet......  7S6!L4  2^,200 


16 

10 

76 

18 

110 

13 

2  s  94-7 

772 

67 

(NA) 

-  0 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


October  1956 


Series: 


MI- 13-1 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS 

The  value  of  shipments  of  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries  in  1954  amounted  to 
approximately  $7  billion,  with  $6  billion  for  the  value  of  oil  shipped  and  nearly  $1  billion  for  the  value  of 
gas.  The  principal  expenses  for  these  oil-  and  gas-field  operations  included  $0.7  billion  for  wages  and 
salaries,  $0.7  billion  for  supplies,  and  $1.5  billion  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $0.6  billion.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  these  industries  amounted 
to  9  million.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was  80  billion  gallons. 

Oil-  or  gas-field  operations  were  reported  for  1954  in  36  States  and  Alaska,  although  there  were  no 
producing  operations  in  6  of  the  States  and  in  Alaska.  Texas  accounted  for  42  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
shipments  of  these  industries.  In  quantity  terms  Texas  shipped  42  percent  of  all  crude  petroleum  and  52 
percent  of  all  natural  gas.  The  principal  expenses  for  oil-  and  gas-field  operations  in  Texas  accounted  for 
37  percent  of  the  United  States  total.  The  second  largest  oil  and  gas  producing  State  was  California, 
accounting  for  15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shipments,  shipping  16  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude 
petroleum,  but  only  5  percent  of  all  gas.  The  third  ranking  State  was  Louisiana,  accounting  for  nearly  11 
percent  of  all  crude  petroleum  and  16  percent  of  all  gas.  The  other  States  with  value  of  oil  and  gas  ship- 
ments amounting  to  more  than  $100  million,  ranked  by  value  of  shipments,  were  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,    Wyoming,    Illinois,    and  Colorado. 

Shipments  of  crude  petroleum  in  1954  were  about  75  percent  greater  than  in  1939,  the  year  covered 
by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries;  and  shipments  of  natural  gas  were  3.  5  times  as  great  as  in 
1939.  Employment  in  these  industries  increased  by  only  about  10  percent  between  1939  and  1954,  while 
horsepower  of  available  equipment  nearly  tripled. 

The   1954  minerals  census  included  reports  for  about  12  thousand  establishments  operating  oil-or  gas- 
field  properties,   but  about  700  of  these  were  primarily    engaged  in  performing  contract  services  for  others, 
and    were  not    classified  in  the     crude     petroleum    or  natural   gas    industries.      Data  for  them,    however,    are 
included  in  Tables  3,    4,    and  5  of  this  report    and  statistics  for  them  have  been  included  in  the   1954  minerals 
census  preliminary  report  MI- 13-3,    "Oil     and  Gas    Field  Contract  Services." 

The  1954  minerals  census  excludes  establishments  with  value  of  shipments  or  expenditures  for 
development  work  less  than  $500.  The  Census,  however,  attempted  to  include  all  operators  of  properties, 
whether  or  not  they  had  employees,  for  which  shipments  or  expenditures  exceeded  these  amounts.  A  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  the  census  coverage  indicates  that  the  methods  used  in  developing  a  mailing  list  and  in 
collecting  census  reports,  did  not  provide  altogether  complete  coverage  in  certain  areas,  although  the 
coverage  appears  to  average  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  1939  minerals  census.  Preliminary  figures 
indicate  that  the  1954  census  covered  about  96  percent  of  the  total  shipments  of  crude  petroleum  and  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  total  shipments  of  natural  gas.  The  coverage  of  number  of  producing  wells 
was  somewhat  less.  However.it  amounted  to  nearly  complete  coverage  of  wells  otherthan  stripper  wells  and 
wells  on  farms,  with  the  most  significant  undercoverage  in  stripper  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas. 

The  1954  minerals  census  shows  a  total  of  426  thousand  producing  oil  wells,  amounting  to  an  in- 
crease of  about  41  percent  from  1939.  It  shows  a  total  of  68  thousand  producing  gas  wells,  an  increase  of 
44  percent  since  1939.  In  addition,  the  report  shows  29  thousand  shut-in  oilxwells  during  December  1954 
and  6  thousand  shut-in  gas  wells.  The  census  shows  that  52  thousand  wells  were  drilled  during  1954  as 
compared  with  23  thousand  in  1939.  Of  the  1954  total,  33  thousand  were  producing  wells  and  19  thousand 
were  dry  holes  and  service  wells. 
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The  1954  and  1939  censuses  obtained  detailed  statistics  on  the  fooAge  of  wells  drilled  and  completed 
during  the  year  and  on  the  costs  of  drilling  and  equipping  these  wells.  In  1954,  the  total  footage  drilled 
was  208  million  feet  as  compared  with  72  million  feet  in  19  39.  The  total  cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  wells 
in  1954  was  $2.3  billion.  Oil  wells  cost  $1.6  billion,  gas  wells  $0.  3  billion,  and  dry  holes  and  service 
wells  $0.6  billion.  Of  the  total  cost  for  drilling  and  equipping  wells,  $1.0  billion  was  paid  to  contractors 
and  $1.3  billion  was  borne  by  operators  of  oil-  and  gas-field  properties.  The  percent  of  total  drilling  costs 
paid  to  contractors  increased  from  37  percent  in  1939  to  44  percent  in  1954.  The  $1.31  billion  borne 
directly  by  operating  companies  was  distributed  as  $0.71  billion  for  drilling,  $0.35  billion  for  casing,  and 
$0.26  billion  for  equipment  for  flowing  and  pumping.  The  average  depth  of  wells  drilled  in  1954  was  nearly 
4,  000  feet,  as  compared  with  3,  200  feet  for  1939.  The  average  cost  per  well  for  drilling  and  equipping  in 
1954  was  $51  thousand  for  oil  wells,  $69  thousand  for  gas  wells,  $35  thousand  for  dry  holes,  and  $9  thou- 
sand for  service  wells.  For  1939,  the  corresponding  costs  were  $19  thousand  for  oil  wells,  $13  thousand 
for  gas  wells,  and  14  thousand  for  dry  holes.  The  average  cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  an  oil  well  ranged 
from  $4  thousand  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  $123  thousand  in  North  Dakota,  with  an  average  of  $54 
thousand  for  Texas  and  $95  thousand  for  California. 

Separate  figures  are  shown  for  1954  for  offshore  operations.  The  number  of  producing  offshore 
wells  drilled  was  212  and  the  number  of  dry  holes  was  36.  The  average  depth  of  offshore  oil  wells  was  over 
8  thousand  feet,  and  the  average  depth  of  offshore  gas  wells  was  11  thousand  feet.  The  average  cost  of 
drilling  and  equipping  an  offshore  oil  well  was  nearly  $200  thousand,  and  the  average  of  such  costs  for  gas 
wells  was  nearly  $600  thousand. 

The  "Crude  petroleum"  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  represents 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  crude  petroleum.  Such  oil  field  activities  as  exploration, 
drilling  wells,  equipping  wells,  and  emulsion  breaking  operations  are  included.  The  industry  is  also  defined 
as  including  the  mining  of  oil  sands  and  oil  shale,  and  the  recovery  of  oil  therefrom,  but  no  such  operations 
were  reported  for   1954.     (The  census  excludes  operations  of  the  Federal  government). 

The  "Natural  gas"  industry  is  similarly  defined  as  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing 
natural  gas.     Gas  field  activities  such  as  exploration,   drilling  wells,    and  equipping  wells  are  included. 

Establishments    primarily    engaged  in  performing    oil-and  gas— field    services  on  contract    for  others 
are  classified  in  separate  industries.      A  preliminary   1954  minerals  census  report  MI-13-3,    "Oil     and  Gas 
Field  Contract  Services,  "    has  been    issued  on  such    operations.      The  recovery   of  natural  gas  liquids  from 
natural    gas  is  also  classified     separately    and  a  report    MI- 13-2    "Natural  Gasoline    and  Cycle  Condensate" 
has  been  issued  on  such  operations. 

For  census  purposes,  an  oil-  or  gas-field  establishment  is  defined  as  all  oil-  and  gas-field  operations 
of  one  company  in  one  State.  Thus,  a  company  operating  both  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  same  State  made  only 
one  report  and  the  report  was  classified  by  industry  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  greater  total  value  was  for 
oil  or  gas.  On  this  basis,  the  1954  total  value  of  shipments  for  the  "Crude  petroleum"  industry  was  $6.6 
billion,  and  the  total  value  of  shipments  of  the  "Natural  gas"  industry  was  only  $0.4  billion,  although  the 
crude  petroleum  industry  showed  shipments  of  gas  valued  at  $0.6  billion.  Separate  statistics  are  shown  for 
these  two  industries  in  Table  1.  It  is  expected  that  the  final  census  report  will  show  separately  statistics 
for  establishments  representing  oil  wells  only,    both  oil  and  gas  wells,    and  gas  wells  only. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census 
of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Crude  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Gas,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the 
near  future.     Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  minerals  census  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939  minerals 
censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for 
such  a  census  every  five  years. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 


(Excludes  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  performing  contract  services.  Also  excludes  for  1954  establishments  with  value  of  production 
and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500.) 


Item 


1954 


Total 


Establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  producing — 


Crude 
petroleum 


Natural  gas 


Number  of  establishments1. 


Crude  petroleum,  total 1, 000  barrels . 


Shipped do . 

Used  in  lease  operations do. 

Field  condensate  and  drips  shipped , do. 


Natural  gas  produced,  total 1, 000, 000  cubic  f eet . 


From  oil  wells do . 

From  gas  wells do . 


Natural  gas  shipped^ do 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Crude  petroleum do. 

Field  condensate  and  drips do . 

Natural  gas3 do. 

Other  products do . 

Amount  received  or  due  for  services do . 

Number  of  employees,  total* 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies ' do. 

Gas  purchased  for  gas  lift  and  repressuring do. 

Purchased  fuel do . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. 


11,376 


2,170,864 

2,169,227 
1,637 


25,473 


9,936,362 

3,514,683 
6,421,679 


7,973,180 

7,037,383 

6,008,446 

76,799 

923,303 

170 

28,665 

150,594 

109,482 
41,112 

216,986 

2,907,420 

461,522 

237,264 

680,060 

6,648 

35,050 

30,397 

1,456,479 

614,150 


1,895,596 

583,424 

9,175 

80,553 


9,957 


2,144,953 

2,143,345 
1,608 


20,994 

7,526,996 

3,410,105 
4,116,891 

5,758,012 

6,636,537 

5,935,638 

63,683 

609,473 

170 

27,573 

140,120 

101,409 
38,711 

201,621 

2,741,496 

432,985 

225,446 

636,098 

6,411 

33,432 

29,871 

1,377,253 

585,197 


1,775,722 

546,357 

8,676 

79,725 


1,419 

25,911 

25,882 
29 

4,479 

2,409,366 

104,578 
2,304,788 

2,215,168 

400,846 

72,808 

13,116 

313,830 

1,092 

10,474 

8,073 
2,401 

15,365 

165,924 

28,537 
11,818 
43,962 

237 
1,618 

526 
79,226 

28,953 

119,874 

37,067 

499 

828 


8,605 


21,228,L34 


(MA) 
(NA) 


2,929,185 

1,504,627 
1,424,558 


2,287,413 

21,375,954 

1,251,905 

1,180 

115,350 

251 

7,268 

136,051 

105,505 
30,546 

190,674 

538,864 

155,700 

79,199 

78,538 

(NA) 

19,647 

6,746 

199,034 

(NA) 

(NA) 

189,410 

3,397 

(NA) 


NA  Not  available. 

■"■For  Census  purposes,  an  oil-  or  gas-field  mineral  establishment  was  defined  as  all  oil-  and  gas-field  properties  in  one  State  operated 
by  one  company.  Only  one  consolidated  report  was  required  in  the  census  for  all  operations  of  each  company  in  each  State. 

2Represents  production. 

■Represents  deliveries  to  distributors  and  transmission  companies;  to  domestic,  commercial,  and  industrial  consumers;  and  net  deliveries 
to  natural  gasoline  plants. 

4For  1954,  represents  an  average  of  4  quarterly  figures  for  the  payroll  periods  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  March,  May,  August,  and 
November.  For  1939,  represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

5Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  the  intake  of  both  fresh  and  brackish  water  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND 


Line 
no. 


United  States, 
total 


Middle  Atlantic 


Pennsylvania 


16 


28 


Number  of  establishments1 

Crude  petroleum,  total 1,000  barrels... 


Shipped do. 

Used  in  lease  operations do. 


Field  condensate  and  drips  shipped do 

Natural  gas  produced,  total 1,000,000  cubic  feet. 


From  oil  wells do . 

From  gas  wells , do. 


Natural  gas  shipped3 do 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. . . . 


Crude  petroleum - do. 

Field  condensate  and  drips do. 

Natural  gas3 do. 

Other  products do. 

Amount  received  or  due  for  services do . 


Number  of  employees,  total*. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000.. . 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do . 

Gas  purchased  for  gas  lift  and  repressuring do. 

Purchased  fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do , 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. . . , 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. . . , 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


11,376 
2,170,864 


2,169,227 
1,637 


25,473 
9,936,362 


3,514,683 
6,421,679 


7,973,180 
7,037,383 


6,008,446 

76,799 

923,303 

170 

28,665 


150,594 


614,150 

1,895,596 

583,424 

9,175 

80,553 


253 

2,633 


2,572 
61 


3,890 


718 
3,172 


2,756 

10,174 

8,829 
1,339 

"I 

1,149 


834 

2,977 

1,210 

67 

1,870 


904 
8,735 


8,734 

1 


6 
130,240 


2,554 
127,686 


124,117 
66,287 


29,924 
20 

35,978 

23 

342 


5,297 


109,482' 

1,013 

4,610 

41,112 

136 

687 

216,986 

1,933 

8,884 

2,907,420 

8,071 

47,853 

461,522 

3,257 

14,694 

237,264 

492 

2,674 

680,060 

2,715 

6,169 

6,648 

15 

150 

35,050 

356 

1,148 

30,397 

229 

1,484 

1,456,479 

1,007 

21,534 

5,149 

15,036 

5,520 

306 

6,375 
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NATURAL  GAS  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

North 
Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Iowa, 

Missouri, 

and  South 

Dakota 

West 
Virginia 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Georgia, 

and  Florida 

Line 
no. 

527 

243 

509 

180 

33 

59 

866 

37 

730 

46 

1 

2,912 

8,688 

60,614 

11,148 

5,606 

6,915 

105,522 

119 

2,602 

548 

2 

2,910 

2 

8,686 
2 

60,612 
2 

11,148 

5,521 
85 

6,909 
6 

105,478 
44 

118 

1 

2,600 
2 

548 

3 
4 

2 

1 

6 

... 

21 

5 

5 

24,965 

2,265 

10,846 

10,442 

2,548 

6,969 

360,602 

38 

168,716 

2,830 

6 

2,636 
22,329 

979 
1,286 

10,752 
94 

6,507 
3,935 

2,380 
168 

2,679 
4,290 

15,681 
344,921 

16 
22 

6,537 
162,179 

48 
2,782 

7 
8 

23,857 

1,662 

3,566 

5,822 

1,726 

5,358 

352,859 

7 

161,949 

2',  782 

9 

16,831 

25,965 

180,900 

34,165 

12,028 

19,921 

337,565 

284 

53,226 

1,862 

10 

7,980 
4 

8,594 

1 

252 

25,384 
362 
219 

178,757 

4 

466 

2 

1,671 

32,143 

11 
1,165 

846 

11,951 
62 
15 

19,074 

842 

5 

292,222 

64 

41,249 

30 

4,000 

280 
1 
3 

7,654 

12 

45,469 

91 

1,069 
793 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

2,049 

974 

6,065 

1,365 

671 

284 

9,109 

105 

3,702 

291 

16 

1,683 
366 

764 
210 

5,200 
865 

1,159 
206 

374 
297 

232 
52 

7,381 
1,728 

37 
68 

3,326 
376 

126 
165 

17 
18 

2,744 

1,232 

10,068 

2,309 

803 

457 

14,151 

69 

5,580 

261 

19 

15,058 

12,363 

78,276 

19,199 

26,627 

10,513 

136,083 

3,325 

23,813 

5,972 

20 

4,086 

1,477 

3,143 

9 

143 

75 

6,125 

2,301 

1,027 

3,112 

22 

286 

310 

5,305 

20,696 
4,278 

15,318 

14 

1,486 

2,254 

34,230 

5,014 
1,044 
5,136 

330 

162 

7,513 

1,808 
1,654 
5,864 

622 

28 

16,651 

1,055 
220 

1,704 
114 

49 
7,371 

27,789 
9,114 

29,946 

52 

5,864 

3,604 

59,714 

133 
342 
282 

11 

3 

2,554 

9,304 
1,174 
5,578 

24 
206 

49 
7,478 

509 

977 

1,320 

24 

1 
3,141 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

3,155 

1,943 

18,993 

2,905 

8,335 

5,450 

35,511 

288 

3,714 

312 

28 

8,185 

4,863 

41,368 

6,363 

13,765 

11,920 

72,789 

1,246 

12,191 

1,558 

29 

3,973 

2,072 

17,394 

2,838 

8,278 

5,399 

36,795 

347 

4,181 

400 

30 

89 

53 

330 

105 

30 

31 

638 

3 

194 

9 

31 

270 

557 

7,457 

395 

127 

176 

7,309 

2 

368 

5 

32 

Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND 


Line 


Item 


East  South  Central 


Kentucky 


Mississippi 


Tennessee  and 
Alabama 


Number  of  establishments1 

Crude  petroleum,  total 1,000  barrels. 


Shipped do. 

Used  in  lease  operations do . 


Field  condensate  and  drips  shipped do. 

Natural  gas  produced,  total 1,000,000  cubic  feet. . 


From  oil  wells do . 

From  gas  wells do . 


Natural  gas  shipped3 do 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. . . 


Crude  petroleum do . 

Field  condensate  and  drips do. 

Natural  gas3 do . 

Other  products do. 

Amount  received  or  due  for  services do. 


Number  of  employees,  total4. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. . . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . . 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do. 

Gas  purchased  for  gas  lift  and  repressuring do. 

Purchased  fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5. 1,000. . . 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. . . 


11,746 


11,743 
3 


72,066 


2,226 
69,840 


67,697 
53,130 


34,527 

14 

18,450 

139 


2,820 


5,768 

14,639 

5,321 

121 

1,773 


117 
32,151 


32,147 
4 


772 
200,437 


53,837 
146,600 


135,591 
94,612 


79,608 

2,296 

12,418 

1 

289 


2,206 


8,478 

19,799 
5,051 

128 
343 


47 
1,603 


1,598 
5 


3,205 

3,172 
33 


138 


2,524 

1,072 

110 

296 

1,134 

28 

4,495 

2,240 

366 

23,899 

37,486 

3,404 

7,286 

5,092 

452 

1,194 

3,259 

158 

6,047 

9,646 

965 

19 

573 

334 

687 

25 

428 

198 

48 

8,591 

18,031 

1,756 

114 

458 

82 


1See  Table  1,  footnote  I. 

2Figures  for  Nevada  are  included  with  those  for  Utah.  No  1954  production  or  shipment 

3See  Table  1,  footnote  3. 


s  were  reported  for  Idaho  and  Arizona. 
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NATURAL  GAS  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954— Continued 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New 
Mexico 

Utah 

Idaho, 

Arizona , 

and 

Nevada 

California 

Washington 

and 

Oregon 

Line 

no. 

201 

455 

1,507 

2,804 

207 

208 

148 

254 

41 

22 

639 

10 

1 

26,566 

229,262 

166,572 

907,455 

13,811 

89,799 

44,377 

73,199 

21,882 

(2) 

356,399 

2 

26,556 

10 

229,224 
38 

166,333 
239 

907,165 
290 

13,771 
40 

89,722 

77 

44,312 
65 

73,141 
58 

21,880 
22 

(2) 
(2) 

355,799 
600 

3 
4 

26 

10,642 

206 

12,924 

3 

96 

38 

572 

5 

145 

5 

49,377 

1,539,611 

778,273 

5,135,348 

30,138 

110,174 

66,280 

451,902 

2 16, 646 

(2) 

761,569 

6 

40,492 
8,885 

396,059 
1,143,552 

439,019 
339,254 

1,650,978 
3,484,370 

2,426 

27,712 

62,539 

47,635 

37,399 
28,881 

200,390 
251,512 

2408 
16,238 

(2) 

577,327 
184,242 

7 
8 

28,059 

1,298,986 

578,304 

4,164,779 

26,563 

69,364 

41,765 

425,316 

15,838 

434,363 

9 

73,345 

845,218 

516,292 

2,986,532 

32,390 

222,681 

127,157 

234,995 

26,689 

(2) 

1,081,929 

10 

70,939 

59 

2,145 

202 

671,151 

32,265 

138,516 

3,286 

459,154 

594 

52,871 

28 

3,645 

2,576,232 

38,925 

362,650 

42 

8,683 

30,449 

15 

1,894 

32 

213,481 

313 

7,551 

13 

1,323 

122,881 

105 

4,130 

41 

200,429 

1,602 

32,148 

20 

796 

24,421 

15 

2,253 

(2) 

926,735 

480 

151,922 

10 

2,782 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1,552 

15,535 

17,655 

53,280 

1,570 

3,652 

1,810 

3,197 

558 

123 

15,352 

85 

16 

1,210 
342 

11,754 
3,781 

13,323 
4,332 

35,537 

17,743 

878 
692 

2,539 

1,113 

928 
882 

2,214 
983 

307 
251 

82 
41 

11,090 
4,262 

9 
76 

17 

18 

2,407 

24,157 

25,432 

73,517. 

1,799 

4,924 

1,909 

4,474 

628 

172 

21,956 

19 

19 

25,927 

457,144 

285,086 

1,084,690 

33,944 

88,782 

55,910 

107,976 

14,390 

5,479 

295,112 

1,038 

20 

4,617 

1,967 

6,986 

1,048 

376 

521 

10,412 

57,589 

23,067 

126,906 

655 

3,727 

915 

244,285 

51,380 

25,071 

58,884 

431 

3,416 

3,316 

142,588 

158,678 

106,335 

241,914 

3,194 

9,998 

8,926 

555,645 

3,820 

3,751 

6,001 

3 

401 

171 

19,797 

11,755 

6,650 

19,173 

85 

1,186 

864 

49,069 

4,435 

5,073 

12,267 

3 

411 

172 

33,549 

10,104 

5,481 

30,303 

85 

612 

465 

60,926 

1,554 
1,371 
3,812 

293 

3 
7,357 

326 

195 

1,458 

24 

3,476 

53,743 

28,773 

75,389 

152 

3,082 

6,122 

127,851 

45 

446 

22 

2 

523 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

3,463 

105,951 

68,070 

231,603 

5,208 

18,340 

12,808 

22,916 

860 

366 

43,598 

18 

28 

10,213 

372,027 

191,879 

688,998 

23,096 

60,850 

38,629 

87,792 

5,751 

1,583 

187,529 

92 

29 

4,541 

88,906 

67,832 

218,211 

8,514 

17,915 

11,473 

23,070 

461 

59 

43,567 

14 

30 

111 

924 

879 

3,048 

110 

239 

122 

188 

24 

9 

1,411 

1 

31 

732 

5,899 

11,854 

26,854 

98 

2,157 

346 

326 

53 

3 

5,202 

32 

*See  Table  1,  footnote  4. 
5See  Table  1,  footnote  5. 
6See  Table  1,  footnote  6. 
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Table  3. —NUMBER  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  WELLS  PRODUCING  AND  SHUT-IN,  AND  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS, 

BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 

(Includes  data  for  about  700  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  performing  contract  services  as  well  as  data  for  establishments  classified 
in  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries.  For  a  discussion  of  the  coverage  represented  by  these  figures  see  the  text  of  this 
report . ) 


Geographic  division,  State,  and  year 


Number  of  wells  in  December  1954 


Oil  wells2 


Producing 


Shut-in3 


Gas  wells2 


Producing 


Shut-in3 


Crude  petroleum  and 

field  condensate 

shipped1 


Quantity 


(1,000 
barrels ) 


Value  at 
wells 


($1,000) 


Natural  gas 


Produced 


(1,000,000 
cubic  feet) 


Shipped 


Quantity 

(1,000,000 
cubic  feet) 


Value  at 

wells 

($1,000) 


United  States,  total 

1954 

1939 

Middle  Atlantic; 
New  York: 

1954 

1939 

Pennsylvania : 

1954 

1939.. 

East  North  Central: 
Ohio: 

1954 

1939 

Indiana : 

1954 

1939 

Illinois: 

1954 

1939 

Michigan: 

1954 

1939 

West  North  Central: 
North  Dakota: 

1954* 

Nebraska : 

1954* 

Kansas: 

1954 

1939 

Missouri  and  South  Dakota: 

1954 

1939.^ 

South  Atlantic: 
West  Virginia: 

1954 

1939 

Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
Florida : 

19544 

East  South  Central: 
Kentucky: 

1954 

1939 

Mississippi: 

1954 

1939 ' 

Tennessee  and  Alabama: 

1954 

19394 

oee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


426,089 
300,179 


15,562 
12,837 


50,256 
49,172 


9,064 
10,250 


3,529 

1,194 


25,872 
16,935 


3,943 
2,610 


445 


33,704 
18,555 


101 
64 


9,276 
14,017 


13,290 
7,793 


1,645 


125 
38 


29,088 
12,834 


975 
197 


5,412 
1,223 


453 
181 


1,650 
663 


1,882 
1,102 


503 
209 


506 

75 


68,499 
47,466 


1,223 
1,892 


16,329 
16,312 


4,568 
4,761 


235 
691 


1,742 
46 


245 
392 


4,249 
1,683 


14,198 
12,120 


64 


4,055 
2,075 


219 
38 


6,025 
4,850 


27 
119 


849 
1,340 


75 
784 


24 


223 
103 


420 
1,043 


57 


221 
382 


58 


2,226,013 
1,228,993 


2,802 
3,898 


8,807 
14,063 


3,005 
2,030 


8,899 
1,645 


63,458 
93,594 


11,430 
23,282 


5,780 
7,588 


110,472 
57,370 


119 
26 


2,671 
3,535 


554 


12,295 
4,211 


33,130 
102 


1,598 
44 


6,172,454   10,024,521   8,055,338 
1,253,084    2,929,185   2,287,413 


9,619 
8,018 


30,172 
28,788 


8,231 
2,471 


26,003 
1,569 


187,127 
95,974 


32,959 
20,809 


12,553 
20,934 


306,036 
59,283 


281 
21 


7,858 
5,771 


1,081 


36,161 
4,361 


82,427 
92 


3,172 
44 


3,890 
31,328 


132,835 
91,762 


25,198 
37,752 


2,278 
1,331 


10,868 
8,980 


10,873 
12,712 


2,683 
7,052 


394,909 
83,960 


34 
534 


170,260 
154,990 


2,830 


73,066 
40,628 


200,660 
14,422 


190 
32 


2,756 
29,120 


126,457 
82,614 


24,090 
34,000 


1,675 
705 


3,586 
2,800 


6,242 
9,316 


1,856 
5,438 


386,065 
78,080 


11 
472 


163,250 
136,782 


2,782 


68,567 
35,123 


135,802 
14,377 
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Table  3. 


-NUMBER  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  WELLS  PRODUCING  AND  SHUT-IN,  AND  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  195-4  AND  1939— Continued 


Geographic  division.  State,  and  year 


Number  of  wells  in  December  1954 


Oil  wells2 


Producing    Shut-in 


Gas  wells2 


Producing  Shut-in 


Crude  petroleum  and 

field  condensate 

shipped1 


Quantity 


(1,000 
barrels ) 


Value  at 
wells 


($1,000) 


Natural  gas 


Produced 


(1,000,000 
cubic  feet) 


Shipped 


Quantity 

(1,000,000 
cubic  feet} 


Value  at 
wells 


($1,000) 


West  South  Central: 
Arkansas : 

1954 

1939 

Louisiana: 

1954 

1939 

Oklahoma : 

1954 

1939 

Texas: 

1954 

1939 

ountain: 
Montana: 

1954 

1939 

Wyoming: 

1954 

1939 

Colorado : 

1954 

1939 

New  Mexico: 

1954 

1939 

Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada: 

1954 

19394 

Pacific: 

California: 

1954 

1939 

Washington  and  Oregon: 

1954 

1939* 


3,438 
2,809 


13,701 
5,046 


55,491 
48,314 


135,919 
86,721 


3,364 
1,637 


5,716 
2,562 


1,634 
201 


7,359 
2,876 


32,047 
16,538 


212 
139 


1,251 
428 


3,624 
2,592 


5,610 
1,258 


262 
156 


978 
765 


258 
130 


5,091 
3,609 


226 
178 


3,771 
1,483 


3,393 
2,070 


.10,090 
2,847 


1,098 
430 


162 
111 


129 
22 


1,806 
105 


575 
119 


783 
109 


497 
298 


1,998 
362 


145 
35 


101 
83 


205 
19 


142 
56 


26,731 
20,915 


241,658 
92,155 


171,168 
153,161 


930,474 
467,766 


13,789 
5,844 


91,337 
22,270 


44,679 
1,378 


74,279 
37,577 


1,948 
20 


357,342 
224,107 


71,393 
16,452 


708,697 
95,599 


472,390 
158,549 


2,644,650 
467,690 


30,497 
5,679 


217,445 
19,677 


123,897 
1,303 


203,596 
30,565 


4,450 

17 


930,825 
230,352 


49,554 
19,464 


1,560,566 
378,366 


784,263 
294,124 


5,151,640 
1,183,831 


30,262 
26,686 


110,290 
40,245 


66,593 
2,613 


455,151 
105,863 


16,694 
55,742 


761,882 
393,820 


(5) 


28,230 
11,323 


1,319,130 
305,211 


583,632 
214,974 


4,179,153 
902,435 


26,687 
24,322 


69,461 
38,146 


42,045 
2,222 


428,426 
83,356 


15,886 
55,694 


434,017 
276,333 


(5) 


2,162 
548 


140,629 
10,663 


53,356 
5,176 


364,068 
21,234 


1,905 
1,131 


7,562 

1,151 


4,158 
89 


32,384 
1,434 


2,260 
'197 


152,039 
18,852 


(') 


^-Includes  shipments  of  drips  from  oil-  and  gas-field  operations.  Excludes  drips  from  transmission  lines  and  liquids  recovered  from  gas  at 
natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  plants.  For  1939,  all  figures  represent  production. 

2For  wells  that  produced  both  oil  and  gas,  respondents  were  requested  to  classify  them  according  to  the  more  valuable  total  product.  They 
were  requested  to  classify  "distillate"  wells  as  oil  wells  i-f  the  value  of  all  liquids  produced  was  greater  than  the  value  of  gas  produced; 
but  otherwise  to  classify  them  as  gas  wells. 

3For  1954,  the  figures  for  "shut-in"  wells  represent  only  data  reported  on  "long  forms."  About  2,000  "short  forms"  were  used  to  collect 
data  from  small  establishments.  Such  forms  did  not  provide  for  data  on  the  number  of  "shut-in"  wells.  Reports  obtained  on  short  forms 
accounted  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  value  of  oil  and  gas  shipped  in  1954. 

*For  1939,  no  producing  oil-  or  gas-field  operations  were  reported  in  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

'Figures  for  Washington  are  included  with  those  for  Utah. 
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Table  <*.--  NUMBER,  FOOTAGE,  AND  COST  OF  DRILLING  AND  EQUIPPING  OIL,  GAS,  DRY,  AND  SERVICE 
(Represents  holes  drilled  and  completed  during  1954  by  all  operators  of  oil-  and  gas-field  properties  covered  in  the  census  whether  they  are 


Line 
no. 


United  States,  total 


19541 


Middle  Atlantic 


New  York 


Pennsylvania 


Number  of  wells  drilled,  total. 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 


12 
13 
14 

15 


17 
18 


20 

21 


22 


23 
24 


26 
27 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
34 
35 


37 
38 
39 
40 


42 
43 
44 
45 


A7 
48 
49 

50 


52 
53 
54 

55 


Oil  wells2 

Gas  wells2 

Dry  holes3 

Service  wells3. 


Footage  drilled,  total 1,000  feet.. 


Oil  wells do . 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 


Average  footage  drilled  per  well,  all  wells. 


Oil  wells 

Gas  wells 

Dry  holes 

Service  wells. 


Cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  wells,  total5 $1,000.... 


Per  well do. ..... 

Per  foot $1 . . . . 

Oil  wells $1,000 


Per  well do 

Per  foot $1. . . 


Gas  wells $1,000. . . . 


Per  well do 

Per  foot $1. . . . 

Dry  holes $1 ,  000 


Per  well do 

Per  foot $1. . . . 

Service  wells $1,000 


Per  well do. . .. 

Per  foot $1 . . 

Cost,  excluding  amount  paid  contractors,  total $1,000.. 


Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells do . 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 

Cost  of  drilling,  total6 do. 


Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 

Cost  of  casing,  total7 do. 

Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells ..do. 

Dry  holes ..do. 

Service  wells do . 

Cost  of  equipment  for  flowing  and  pumping  and  production 
derrick,  total8 ..do. 

Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 

Amount  paid  or  due  contractors  for  drilling  or  equipping  wells, 
total do. 

Oil  wells , . .  .ao. 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 


52,210 

28,822 
3,886 

16,357 
3,145 

207,841 

115,223 
18,509 
69,944 
4,165 

3,981 

3,998 

4,763 
4,276 
1,324 

2,331,048 

44.6 
11.22 

1,462,860 

50.8 
12.70 

268,903 

69.2 
14.53 

571,314 

34.9 
8.17 

27,971 

8.9 
6;72 

1,313,273 

884,114 

163,125 

251,157 

14,877 

706,158 

390,137 

93,147 

216,139 

6,735 

347,706 

264,171 

47,221 

31,532 

4,782 


259,409 

229,806 

22,757 

3,486 

3,360 


1,017,775 

578,746 

105,778 

320,157 

13,094 


22,560 

17,263 

1,594 

3,703 

(NA) 

72,191 

55,837 

4,439 

11,915 

(NA) 

3,200 

3,235 

2,785 

3,218 

(NA) 

404,904 

17.9 
5.61 

330,546 

19.1 
5.92 

20,926 

13.1 
4.71 

53,432 

14.4 
4.48 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

256,923 

213,807 

12,366 

30,750 

(NA) 

131,718 

98,228 

6,344 

27,146 

(NA) 

75,317 

67,730 

4,347 

3,240 

(NA) 


49,888 

47,849 

1,675 

364 

(NA) 


147,981 

116,740 
8,560 

22,681 
(NA) 


413 

206 

5 

15 

187 

574 

281 

9 

35 

249 

1,390 

1,364 
1,800 
2,333 
1,332 

1,801 

4.4 
3.14 

882 

4.3 
3.U 

52 

10.4 

5.78 

169 

11.3 
4.83 

698 

3.7 
2.80 

980 

559 
17 
54 

350 

314 

140 

8 

52 

114 


334 
2 


170 


821 

323 
35 

115 
348 


1,038 

314 
277 
197 
250 

2,995 

444 

1,265 

739 

547 

2,885 

1,414 
4,567 
3,751 
2,188 

20,678 

19.9 
6.90 

1,356 

4.3 
3.05 

10,668 

38.5 
8.43 

5,112 

25.9 
6.92 

3,542 

14.2 
6.48 

9,506 

852 

5,191 
1,542 
1,921 

4,922 

395 

2,449 

1,318 

760 

3,302 

156 

2,182 

180 

784 


1,282 

301 

560 

44 

377 


11,172 

504 
5,477 

3,570 
1,621 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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WELLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939;  AND  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 
classified  in  the  crude  petroleum  or  natural  gas  industry  or  in  the  contract  service  industries.) 


East  North 

Central 

West  North 

Central 

South  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Iowa, 

Missouri, 

and 

South  Dakota 

West 
Virginia 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Georgia, 

and  Florida 

Line 
no. 

985 

803 

3,224 

561 

301 

411 

5,220 

74 

707 

74 

1 

436 

227 

274 

48 

296 

18 

451 

38 

1,741 

7 

1,051 

425 

218 

12 

325 

6 

185 
116 

202 
19 

190 

2,736 
370 

1,827 
287 

25 

*26 

23 

88 
458 
124 

37 

2 
27 
45 

2 

3 
4 
5. 

2,218 

1,461 

7,531 

1,721 

2,168 

2,183 

15, 143 

181 

2,115 

334 

6 

1,051 

496 

627 

44 

594 
21 

807 
39 

4,296 

8 

2,742 

485 

770 
40 

901 
10 

1,543 
625 

1,144 

83 

956 

7,722 

1,017 

6,041 

363 

53 

101 
27 

*216 

41,520 

433 

71 

(*) 
(4) 
209 
. .. 

7 
8 
9 

10 

2,252 

1,819 

2,336 

3,068 

7,203 

5,311 

2,900 

2,446 

2,991 

4,514 

11 

2,415 
2,185 
2,288 
9,167 

2,007 
1,167 
1,789 
9,743 

2,468 

1,333 
2,609 
1,141 

3,532 

3,333 
2,772 
1,656 

8,341 

5,388 

5,663 
4,368 
5,032 

2,822 

2,749 
3,307 
1,265 

2,120 

3,885 
1,174 

42,400 

*3,134 

3,492 

1,919 

(*) 

(*) 

4,644 

12 
13 
14 
15 

12,112 

8,656 

54,764 

14,794 

30,092 

17,454 

104,194 

2,784 

15,306 

3,180 

16 

12.3 
5.46 

10.8 
5.92 

17.0 
7.27 

26.4 
8.60 

100.0 
13.88 

42.5 
8.00 

20.0 
6.88 

37.6 

15.38 

21.6 
7.24 

43.0 
9,52 

17 
18 

6,994 

4,870 

39,713 

8,884 

22,660 

12,810 

66,550 

1,106 

*1,555 

(*) 

19 

16.0 
6.65 

16.5 
8.20 

22.8 
9.24 

40.8 
11.54 

122.5 
14.69 

63.4 
11.20 

24.3 
8.62 

44.2 
20.86 

*17i3 

*7.20 

(4) 

20 
21 

2,884 

202 

84 

349 

624 

10,610 

... 

*11,762 

(4) 

22 

12.7 
5.81 

11.2 
9.62 

12.0 
10.50 

29.1 
8.73 

32.8 
7.52 

28.7 
10.43 

... 

*24.3 
*7.74 

(*) 
(4) 

23 

24 

1,974 

3,316 

11,514 

5,485 

7,432 

4,020 

24,871 

1,199 

3,194 

1,562 

25 

7.2 
3.15 

7.4 

4.11 

11.0 
4.20 

16.9 
6.09 

64.1 
11.89 

21.2 
4.20 

13.6 
4.12 

46.1 
11.87 

25.8 
7.38 

34.7 
7.47 

26 

27 

260 

268 

3,453 

76 

... 

2,163 

479 

413 

... 

28 

5.4 
5.91 

7.1 
6.87 

8.1 
7.12 

12.7 
7.60 

... 

7.5 
5.96 

20.8 
17.70 

11.2 
5.82 

... 

29 

30 

6,074 

4,416 

30,716 

8,458 

18,506 

10,646 

62,637 

682 

8,534 

1,019 

31 

3,948 

1,451 
537 
138 

3,091 

116 

1,135 

74 

24,583 

41 

4,069 

2,023 

5,514 

324 

2,573 

47 

14,162 
4,344 

9,119 

421 

1,106 

44,172 
5,437 

11,720 
1,308 

464 

185 
33 

4942 

*6,296 

1,688 

302 

(4) 
(4) 
325 

32 
33 
34 
35 

1,590 

2,240 

12,243 

5,203 

10,970 

3,216 

26,210 

257 

4,252 

484 

36 

692 

400 

472 

26 

1,077 

72 

1,085 

6 

7,418 

12 

3,741 

1,072 

2,678 

242 

2,266 

17 

7,089 
3,881 

1,996 

218 

1,002 

12,513 

2,786 

10,432 

479 

82 
175 

*415 

*2,784 

1,118 

186 

(4) 
(4) 
233 

37 
38 
39 
40 

2,571 

884 

7,597 

1,743 

4,311 

2,199 

14,422 

112 

3,708 

459 

41 

1,768 

693 

65 

45 

755 
28 
47 

54 

6,702 

12 

257 

626 

1,410 

63 

254 

16 

3,867 
444 

1,977 

134 

88 

10,979 

1,935 

1,147 

361 

92 

'"& 
12 

*351 

43,079 

567 

81 

(*) 

89 

42 
43 
44 
45 

1,913 

1,292 

10,876 

1,512 

3,225 

5,231 

22,005 

313 

574 

76 

46 

1,488 
358 

67 

1,259 

16 

3 

14 

10,463 

17 

71 

325 

1,426 

19 
53 

14 

3,206 

19 

5,146 

69 
16 

20,680 
716 
141 
468 

290 

2 

21 

4176 

4433 

3 

35 

(4) 

(4) 

3 

47 
48 
49 

50 

6,038 

4,240 

24,048 

6,336 

11,586 

6,808 

41,557 

2,102 

6,772 

2,161 

51 

3,046 

1,433 

1,437 

122 

1,779 

86 

2,181 

194 

15,130 

43 

7,445 

1,430 

3,370 
25 

2,912 
29 

8,498 
3,088 

3,691 

203 
2,914 

22,378 

5,173 

13,151 

855 

642 

1,014 
446 

*613 

45,466 

1,506 

(4) 

(4) 

1,237 

52 
53 
54 
55 
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Table  4.— NUMBER,  FOOTAGE,  AND  COST  OF  DRILLING  AND  EQUIPPING  OIL,  GAS,  DRY,  AND  SERVICE 


Line 
no. 


Item 


East  South  Central 


Kentucky 


Mississippi1 


Tennessee  and 
Alabama 


9 

10 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 


29 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

43, 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 

55 


Number  of  wells  drilled,  total. 


Oil  wells2 

Gas  wells2 

Dry  holes3 

Service  wells3. 


Footage  drilled,  total 1,000  feet. 


Oil  wells do. 

G&a  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 


Average  footage  drilled  per  well,  all  wells. 


Oil  wells 

Gas  wells 

Dry  holes 

Service  wells. 


Cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  wells,  total5 $1,000.. 

Per  well do. . . . 

Per  foot $1. . 

Oil  wells $1,000. . 


Per  well. 
Per  foot. 


.do. 


.$1. 


Gas  wells $1,000. . 

Per  well do. . . . 

Per  foot .$1 . . 

Dry  holes $1,000. . 

Per  well , do. ... 

Per  foot i $1. 

Service  wells $1,000. . 

Per  well do.... 

Per  foot $1. . 


Cost,  excluding  amount  paid  contractors,  total $1,000. 


Oil  wells do . 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 

Cost  of  drilling,  total6 do. 

Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells..... .do. 

Dry  holes .'.do. 

Service  wells. do. 

Cost  of  casing,  total7 -. do. 

Oil  wells .do. 

Gas  wells .do. 

Dry  holes .do. 

Service  wells do. 


Cost  of  equipment  for  flowing  and  pumping  and  production 
derrick,  total8 do. 

Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 

Service  wells do. 

Amount  paid  or  due  contractors  for  drilling  or  equipping  wells,  total... do. 

Oil  wells do. 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes .do. 

Service  wells .do. 


1,622 

718 
172 
407 
325 

2,689 

992 
640 
725 
332 

1,658 

1,382 
3,721 
1,781 
1,022 

19,982 

12.3 
7.43 

8,918 

12.4 
8.99 

6,098 

35.5 
9.53 

3,198 

7.9 
4.41 

1,768 

5.4 
5.33 


11,239 

5,459 

4,109 

885 

786 

3,452 

1,459 

1,085 

706 

202 

3,315 

1,691 

1,157 

131 

336 


4,472 

2,309 

1,867 

48 

248 

8,743 

3,459 

1,989 

2,313 

982 


401 

147 

28 

223 

3 

2,713 

'l,144 

'63 

'1,681 

9 

6,766 

'7,677 
'2,172 
'6,416 
3,000 

26,017 

64.9 
9.59 

'13,698 

'91.9 

'11.97 

'3,389 

'116.9 
'5.3S 

'10,074 

'38.4 
'5.99 

150 

50.0 
16.67 

13,538 

'7,823 

'2,184 

'4,091 

117 

6,473 

'2,887 

'525 

'3,613 

48 

'4,399 

'2,872 

1,031 

'478 

18 


'2,743 

'2,064 
628 

'H 

12,479 

'5,875 

'1,205 

'5,983 

33 


184 


4,381 

(') 
(') 
(') 

1,294 

30.8 
7.03 

(') 

(') 
(') 

(') 

(') 
(') 

(') 

(') 
(') 


677 
(!> 
(9) 


600 

(') 
(') 
(9) 

(9) 
(') 

(') 


(') 
(') 


617 

(') 
(') 


NA  Not  available. 

1Includes  the  number,  footage,  and  costs  for  offshore  wells  which  are  shown  separately  in  Table  5. 

2See  Table  3,  footnote  2. 

3Dry  holes  represent  wells  drilled  and  abandoned  without  commercial  production  during  1954.  Service  wells  include  gas-injection,  water- 
injection,  brine-disposal,  and  underground-storage  wells.  The  distinction  between  dry  holes  and  service  wells  was  not  made  uniformly  by  all 
operators.  Hence,  .the  combined  figures  for  dry  holes  and  service  wells  In  a  State  are  somewhat  more  significant  than  the  separate  figures 
for  each  class.  Stratographic  test  holes  are  not  generally  included  as  dry  holes  or  service  wells,  although  it  is  believed  that  some  such 
holes  have  been  included. 

^Figures  for  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Florida  are  included  with  those  for  West  Virginia. 

'Represents  only  the  tangible  costs  specified;  excludes  such  costs  as  taxes,  interest  on  investments,  overhead  costs,  etc.  Line  16 
equals  the  sum  of  lines  31  and  51;  and  corespondingly  the  detail  under  line  31  equals  the  sum  of  the  detail  under  lines  31  and  51. 
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WELLS,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939;  AND 

FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 

AND  STATES. 

1954— Continued 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 
(California1, 
Washington, 
and 

Oregon) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana1 

Oklahoma 

Texas1 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Idaho, 

Arizona, 
and  Nevada 

Line 
no. 

526 

3,144 

8,427 

17,810 

359 

1,153 

1,325 

1,116 

84 

19 

2,371 

1 

267 

14 

238 

7 

1,997 

390 

748 

9 

5,107 

358 

1,915 

1,047 

10,415 

980 

6,004 

411 

165 

28 

163 

3 

807 

17 

321 

8 

485 

67 

772 

1 

560 
355 
197 

4 

13 

5 

66 

1 

1 

17 

1,689 

50 

606 

26 

2 
3 
4 
5 

2,221 

19,956 

25,696 

82,877 

1,506 

6,233 

7,073 

6,101 

378 

115 

11,475 

6 

1,198 

70 

937 

16 

9,782 

3,626 

6,509 

39 

16,479 
1,492 
6,591 
1,134 

48,294 

5,877 

28,025 

681 

719 
J      733 

4,447 

98 

1,688 

2,590 
358 

4,125 

3,316 

1,505 

/  1,269 

I     11 

1072 

1027 

10394 

(10) 
(10) 
(10) 

8,076 

240 

3,086 

73 

7 
8 
9 
10 

4,222 

6,347 

3,049 

4,653 

4,195 

5,406 

5,338 

5,467 

4,500 

6,053 

4,840 

11 

4,487 
5,000 
3,937 
2,286 

4,898 
9,297 
8,702 
4,333 

3,227 
4,168 
3,442 
1,083 

4,637 

3,997 
4,668 
1,656 

4,358 
1,929 

|    4,416 

5,511 
5,765 

5,131 

5,340 
5,343 

5,336 

5,921 

4,239 

/  6,442 

[  2,750 

105,143 
104,500 
104,747 

(10) 

(10) 
(10) 

4,782 
4,800 
5,092 
2,808 

12 
13 
14 
15 

15,501 

409,081 

247,433 

850,289 

22,217 

82,376 

49,524 

98,500 

10,361 

3,237 

209,421 

16 

29.5 
6.98 

130.1 
20.50 

29.4 
9.63 

47.7 
10.26 

61.9 
14.75 

71.4 
13.22 

37.4 
7.00 

88.3 
14.51 

123.3 
27.41 

170.4 
28.15 

88.3 
18.25 

17 
18 

8,949 

219,271 

178,498 

557,679 

12,462 

56,134 

24,567 

53,721 

101,811 

(10) 

159,772 

19 

33.5 
7.47 

109.8 
22.41 

35.0 
10.83 

53.5 
11.55 

75.5 
17.33 

69.6 
12.62 

50.7 
9.49 

95.9 

16.20 

10129.4 
1025.15 

(10) 
(10) 

94.6 

19.78 

20 
21 

656 

84,513 

18,253 

82,209 

694 

2,444 

4,310 

24,209 

101,060 

(10) 

3,833 

22 

46.9 
9.37 

216.7 
23.31 

51.0 
12.23 

83.9 
13.99 

24.8 

12.85 

143.8 
25.93 

64.3 
12.04 

68.2 
16.09 

10176.7 
1039.26 

(10) 
(10) 

76.7 
15.97 

23 
24 

5,776 

104,534 

45,212 

204,267 

119,061 

1123,798 

"20,647 

20,432 

1010,727 

(10) 

44,538 

25 

24.3 
6.16 

139.8 
16.05 

23.6 
6.86 

34.0 
7.29 

"54.6 

"12.36 

"72.3 
1114.10 

1126.7 
"5.01 

103.7 
16.10 

10129.2 
1027.23 

(10) 
(10) 

73.5 
14.43 

26 

27 

120 

763 

5,470 

6,134 

(") 

(") 

C11) 

138 

1,278 

28 

17.1 
7.50 

84.8 

19.56 

5.2 
4.82 

14.9 
9.00 

(") 

(") 

C11) 
(") 

(") 

(") 

34.5 
12.55 

49.2 

17.51 

29 
30 

7,453 

260,495 

134,939 

465,570 

8,789 

44,125 

23,501 

50,827 

5,783 

1,507 

122,656 

31 

5,267 
393 

1,733 
60 

143,686 
56,229 

60,105 
475 

104,444 

9,789 

17,944 

2,762 

327,278 

50,871 

84,061 

3,360 

5,542 
330 

|    2,917 

33,981 
1,250 

8,894 

14,165 
2,451 

6,885 

28,351 

13,420 

/  9,028 

L     28 

101.13X 

l6897 

105,262 

(10) 

(10) 
(10) 

99,581 

1,908 

20,367 

800 

32 
33 
34 
35 

3,172 

167,471 

66,416 

242,211 

5,310 

23,192 

10,847 

28,489 

5,040 

1,273 

70,311 

36 

1,425 

231 

1,505 

11 

80,051 

35,981 

51,182 

257 

44,668 
4,765 

15,596 
1,387 

141,643 

29,080 

69,961 

1,527 

2,566 

219 

|    2,525 

14,370 
915 

7,907 

3,209 

1,328 

/   6,310 

12,678 
8,277 

}    7,534 

10671 

10767 

j  104,875 

(10) 
(10) 
(10) 

50,015 

1,003 

18,816 

477 

37 
38 
39 
40 

1,827 

62,616 

35,002 

133,512 

1,632 

9,630 

6,046 

14,988 

519 

115 

32,637 

41 

1,514 
100 
196 

17 

40,476 

13,807 

8,235 

98 

29,099 

3,173 

1,903 

827 

105,231 

14,415 

12,721 

1,145 

1,208 
79 

}■      345 

8,576 
248 

806 

4,774 

731 

541 

9,893 
3,677 

1,418 

10181 

1083 

1   10370 

(10) 
(10) 
(10) 

30,514 

■587 

1,334 

202 

42 
43 

44 
45 

2,454 

30,408 

33,521 

89,847 

1,847 

11,303 

6,608 

7,350 

224 

119 

19,708 

46 

2,328 
62 
32 
32 

23,159 

6,441 

688 

120 

30,677 

1,851 

445 

548 

80,404 

7,376 

1,379 

688 

1,768 
32 

}        „ 

11,035 
87 

181 

6,182 
392 

34 

5,780 
1,466 

104 

10279 

1047 

f    1017 

(10) 
(10) 
(10) 

19,052 
318 
217 
121 

47 
48 
49 
50 

8,048 

148,586 

112,494 

384,719 

13,428 

38,251 

26,023 

47,673 

4,578 

1,730 

86,765 

51 

3,682 

263 

4,043 

60 

75,585 

28,284 

44,429 

288 

74,054 
8,464 

27,268 
2,708 

230,401 

31,338 

120,206 

2,774 

6,920 
364 

f    6,144 

22,153 
1,194 

14,904 

10,402 
1,859 

13,762 

25,370 

10,789 

f  11,404 

|    110 

10680 

10163 

105,465 

... 

(10) 

(10) 
(10) 

60,191 

1,925 

24,171 

478 

52 
53 
54 
55 

"Represents  the  cost  of  labor,  supplies,  water,  fuel,  and  power  used  in  such  operations  as  erecting  and  dismantling  drilling  rigs  and 
derricks,  drilling  holes,  running  and  cementing  casing,  and  hauling  materials;  and  machinery  and  tool  charges  or  rentals  less  the  value  of 
materials  salvaged  after  use.  Excludes  the  cost  of  drilling  derrick  that  was  left  over  well  for  production  after  well  completion. 

7Includes  the  cost  of  delivering  and  installing  equipment.  Excludes  the  value  of  equipment  that  was  salvaged  and  was  used  again  but 
includes  the  cost  of  salvaging. 

8See  footnote  7.   Includes  tubing,  wellhead  fittings,  gas  traps,  flow  tanks,  etc.,  and  drilling  derrick  retained  over  well  after  com- 
pletion, or  special-production  derrick. 

'Figures  for  Tennessee  and  Alabama  are  included  with  those  for  Mississippi. 
10Figures  for  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  are  included  with  those  for  Utah. 
"Figures  for  service  wells  are  included  with  those  for  dry  holes. 
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labia  5.— NUMBER,  FOOTAGE,  AND  COSTS  OF  DRILLING  AND  EQUIPPING  OIL,  GAS,  AND  DRY  OFFSHORE  WELLS,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 

(For  census  purposes,  an  offshore  well  is  one  which  is  bottomed  at,  or  produces  from,  a  point  which  lies  seaward  from  the  normal  or  ordinary 
coast  line.  The  term  does  not  apply  to  wells  drilled  to  and  producing  from  points  underlying  inland  waters.) 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


South  Central 


Mississippi1 

and 

Louisiana 


Pacific 
(California) 


Number  of  establishments2 

Crude  petroleum  shipped  and  used  in  lease  operations3 1,000  barrels.... 

Natural  gas  produced,  total 1,000,000  cubic  feet.... 

From  oil  wells do 

From  gas  wells do 


Number  of  "wells  drilled,  total. 

Oil  wells4 

Gas  wells4 

Dry  holes3 


Footage  drilled,  total 1,000  feet. 


Oil  wells do . 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes do. 


Average  footage  drilled  per  well,  all  wells. 

Oil  wells 

Gas  wells 

Dry  holes 


Cost  of  drilling  and  equipping  wells,  total6 $1,000.... 

Per  well do 

Per  foot. $1 

Oil  wells $1,000 

Per  well do 

Per  foot $1 

Qas  wells $1,000 


Per  well do 

Per  foot $1. . . 

Dry  holes $1,000. . . 

Per  well do 

Per  foot $1 . . . 

Cost,  excluding  amount  paid  contractors,  total $1,000... 

Oil  wells do 

Gas  wells do 

Dry  holes do 

Cost  of  drilling,  total7 do 

Oil  wells do 

Gas  wells do 

Dry  holes do 

Cost  of  casing,  total8 do 

Oil  wells , do 

Gas  wells do 

Dry  holes do 

Cost  of  equipment  for  flowing  and  pumping  and  production 
derrick,  total9 do 

Oil  wells do 

Gas  wells do 

Dry  holes do 

Amount  paid  or  due  contractors  for  drilling  or  equipping 
:  wells,  total do 

Oil  wells do 

Gas  wells do 

Dry  holes do 


25 
28,727 

77,759 

21,655 
56,104 

248 

184 
28 
36 

2,217 

1,529 
309 
379 

8,940 

8,310 
11,036 
10,528 

68,385 

240.8 
30.85 

36,598 

198.9 
23.94 

16,749 

598.2 
54.20 

15,038 

417.7 
39.68 


51,890 

27,532 
13,237 

11,121 

39,592 

18,283 
11,293 

10,016 

8,545 

6,238 

1,430 

877 


3,753 

3,011 
514 
228 


16,495 

9,065 
3,513 
3,917 


7 
516 

(D) 
(D) 

30 

18 
3 
9 

251 

(D) 
24 
(D) 

8,367 

(D) 

8,000 

(D) 

7,787 

259.6 
31.02 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 


289.3 

36.17 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

5,575 

(D) 
343 
(D) 

4,572 

(D) 
251 
(D) 

628 

(D) 
69 

(D) 


(D) 
23 
(D) 

2,212 

(D) 
526 
(D) 


12 
10,954 

64,274 

8,170 
56,104 


103 
25 
26 

1,497 

925 
285 
287 

9,721 

8,981 
11,400 
11,038 

52,898 

343.5 
35.34 

25,864 

251.1 
27.96 

15,881 

635.2 
55.72 

11,153 

429.0 
38.86 

39,611 

18,709 

12,894 

8,008 

30,771 

12,573 

11,042 

7,156 

6,084 

4,001 

1,361 

722 


2,756 

2,135 
491 
130 


13,287 

7,155 
2,987 
3,145 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

•"•Only  one  dry  hole  was  drilled  in  Mississippi. 

2See  Table  1,  footnote  1. 

'Crude  petroleum  used  in  lease  operations  amounted  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  totals  shown. 

*See  Table  3,  footnote  2. 

'See  Table  4,  footnote  3. 

6See  Table  4,  footnote  5. 

7See  Table  4,  footnote  6. 

8See  Table  4,  footnote  7. 

9See  Table  4,  footnote  8. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


January   1956 


Series: 


MI-13-2 


NATURAL  GASOLINE  AND  CYCLE  CONDENSATE 

The  value  of  shipments  of  the  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  industries  in  19  54 
amounted  to  $637  million.  Principal  expenses  of  these  industries  included  $76  million  for 
wages  and  salaries,  $99  million  for  supplies  and  natural  gas  liquids  received  for  further 
processing,  $6  million  for  purchased  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $39  million  for 
contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $66  million.  Employment  in 
these  industries  averaged  nearly  16  thousand  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for  new  con- 
struction, major  alterations,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $110  million.  The 
total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  by  these  industries  was  nearly  3  million,, 
Water  intake  during  the  year  was  67  billion  gallons. 

The  value  of  shipments  of  the  natural  gasoline  industry  was  $505  million;  and  the  value 
of  shipments  of  the  cycle  condensate  industry  was  $131  million.  Employment  in  the  natural 
gasoline  industry  averaged  over  13  thousand  as  compared  with  over  2  thousand  for  the  cycle 
condensate  industry.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  at  natural  gasoline 
plants  was  2.  5  million;     and  0.  4  million  for  cycle  condensate  plants. 

The  principal  products  of  the  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  industries  in  1954 
were  natural  gasoline,  raw-cycle  condensate,  liquefied  petroleum  gases,  and  finished  gasoline 
and  distillates  produced  from  the  raw  condensates.  Net  shipments  of  natural  gasoline  and  raw- 
cycle  condensate  amounted  to  108  million  barrels;  liquefied  petroleum  gases,  124  million 
barrels;  and  finished  gasoline,  distillates,  and  related  products  20  million  barrels.  These  net 
shipments  were  computed  by  adding  shipments  figures  for  all  natural  gas  liquids  produced  in 
these  industries  and  subtracting  figures  for  receipts  of  such  products  for  further  processing. 

Although  the  shipments  of  natural  gasoline  and  raw- cycle  condensate  in  1954  represented 
only  approximately  a  twofold  increase  since  19  39,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceeding  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries;  the  1954  shipments  of  liquefied  petroleum  gases  represented  over  a  thir- 
teenfold  increase  since  1939.  Employment  in  the  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  indus- 
tries increased  by  about  one-half  between  1939  and  1954,  while  horsepower  of  power  equipment 
increased  nearly  fourfold. 

Natural  gas  liquids  were  produced  in  20  States  in  1954.  However,  about  three-quarters 
of  the  total  production  came  from  the  West  South  Central  States,  including  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Over  one-half  of  all  natural  gas  liquids  were  produced  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  The  second  largest  producing  State  was  California  with  about  12  percent  of  the  total, 
followed  by  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  each  with  9  percent.  Production  of  natural  gas  liquids  in 
New  Mexico  amounted  to  4  percent  of  the  total.  Each  of  the  other  producing  States  accounted 
for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  production.  In  the  State  of  Texas  the  shipments  of  natural 
gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  increased  nearly  threefold  between  19  39  and  1954,  and  shipments 
of  natural  gas  liquids  increased  twelvefold.  For  all  natural  gas  liquids  combined,  shipments 
increases  occurred  for  all  States  or  groups  of  States  for  which  separate  statistics  are  published, 
except  Pennsylvania.  These  increases  ranged  from  twofold  in  California,  in  Oklahoma,  and  in 
West  Virginia  to  a  twenty-fourfold  increase  in  the    East  North  Central  group  of  States. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Statistics  on  water  use  and  storage  capacity  for  these  industries  were  collected  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1954  census.  In  this  preliminary  release,  data  are  shown  only  for  the  total 
water  intake.  The  final  release  will  include  detailed  statistics  on  the  purposes  for  which  this 
water  was  used,  the  amount  recirculated,  the  amount  treated,  kind  of  water,  source  of  water, 
and  amount  discharged.  The  storage  capacity  figures  collected  are  published  in  full  in  this 
preliminary  release.  They  indicate  that  storage  capacity  located  at  natural  gasoline  and  cycle 
condensate  plants  in  1954  amounted  to  over  7  million  barrels  for  natural  gasoline  and  cycle 
condensate,  over  5  million  barrels  for  underground  storage  of  liquefied  petroleum  gases,  and 
over  3  million  barrels  for  above  ground  storage  of  liquefied  petroleum  gases. 

The  natural  gasoline  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing 
natural  gasoline  and  liquefied  petroleum  gases  from  natural  gas.  The  cycle  condensate  industry 
represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  cycle  condensate  and  derived  liquids 
at  establishments  recycling  natural  gas  back  into  the  ground.  These  definitions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget^ (see  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,    Bureau  of  the  Budget,   May   1949). 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Natural  Gas  Liquids,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being 
issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939.  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  industries  also  provided 
the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  natural  gas  liquids. 
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Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  NATURAL  GASOLINE  AND  CYCLE  CONDENSATE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 
(Excludes  establishments  for  1954-  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500) 


Item 


1954 


Natural 

gasoline  and 

cycle 

condensate 

industries 


Natural 

gasoline 

industry 


Cycle 

condensate 

industry 


1939 

(natural 

gasoline  and 

cycle 

condensate 

industries) 


Number  of  establishments 

Natural  gas  liquids  shipped  (net)1 1,000  barrels. 

Value  of  shipments3 $1,000. 

Number  of  employees,  total4 


Production  and  related  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  related  workers,. .1,000. .. 
Principal  expenses,  total5 $1,000... 


Wages  of  production  and  related  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies  and  natural  gas  liquids  received  for 

further  processing .do. 

Fuel6 do. 

Purchased  electric  energy .....do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) .do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 1,000. . . 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. . . 

Bulk  storage  capacity9 

Gasoline  and  cycle  condensate.. 1,000  barrels... 


Liquefied  petroleum  gases 

Underground  storage do . 

Above  ground  storage do . 


564 

251,857 

636,675 

15,548 

13,447 
2,101 

27,629 

219,803 

63,264 
12,379 

99,336 
2,933 
3,164 

38,727 

65,736 

110,469 

54,161 

2,947 

66,900 

7,411 


5,331 
3,359 


520 

204,887 

505,332 

13,390 

11,647 
1,743 

23,923 

200,543 

54,504 
10,325 

93,147 
2,900 
3,029 

36,638 

60,876 

102,695 

49,032 

2,530 

52,451 

5,598 


(D) 
2,631 


44 

46,970 

131,343 

2,158 

1,800 
358 

3,706 

19,260 

8,760 
2,054 

6,189 

33 

135 

2,089 

4,860 

7,774 

5,129 

417 

14,449 

1,813 


(D) 
728 


734 

260,824 

296,338 

10,337 

8,332 

2,003 

16,634 

37,856 

13,212 
5,052 

8,653 

6,600 

355 

3,984 

(NA) 

13,030 

11,569 

772 

(NAJ 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

NANot  available. 

-"■Net  shipments  figures  represent  gross  shipments  less  figures  for  natural  gas  liquids  received  for  further  processing. 

Represents  production. 

Represents  the  value  of  natural  gas  liquids,  sulfur  and  sulfur  bearing  materials,  other  secondary  products,  and  services 
performed  for  others;  excludes  the  value  of  residue  gas  sold. 

4For  1954,  represents  an  average  of  4  quarterly  figures  for  the  payroll  periods  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  March,  May, 
August,  and  November.  For  1939,  represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  period  ending  nearest  the  15th 
of  each  month. 

5Excludes  the  cost  of  gas  processed. 

6For  1954,  excludes  the  value  of  residue  gas  used  for  fuel  at  the  processing  establishment.  For  1939,  includes  the  value 
of  such  gas. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems;  including  both  fresh  and  brackish  water. 

'includes  only  storage  capacity  located  at  natural  gasoline  and  cycle  condensate  plants. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  NATURAL  GASOLINE  AND  CYCLE 


Line 
no. 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


Middle 
Atlantic 
(Pennsyl- 


East  North 

Central 

(Ohio, 

Illinois, 

and 
Michigan) 


West  North 

Central 

(North  Dakota, 

Nebraska, 

and 

Kansas ) 


9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
20 


21 
22 


Number  of  establishments 

Natural  gas  liquids  shipped  (net)1 1,000  barrels. 

Value  of  shipments2 $1,000. 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  related  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  related  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total* $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  related  workers do. . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . 

Supplies  and  natural  gas  liquids  received  for 

further  processing5 * do.. . 

Fuel. . . . do. . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contrac  t  work do . . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 

Bulk  storage  capacity8 

Gasoline  and  cycle  condensate 1 ,  000  barrels . 

Liquefied  petroleum  gases 

Underground  storage do 

Above  ground  storage do 


564 

251,857 

636,675 

15,548 

13,447 
2,101 

27,629 

219,803 

63,264 
12,379 

99,336 
2,933 
3,164 

38,727 

65,736 

110,469 

54,161 

2,947 

66,900 

7,411 

5,331 
3,359 


10 

138 

405 

37 

37 

61 
(D) 
106 

81 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

3 

491 

50 
(D) 


13 

7,317 

13,181 

295 

260 
35 

524 

(D) 

1,192 

172 

941 

19 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

40 
381 

48 

(D) 
94 


16 
4,919 
8,757 

388 

329 
59 

650 

(D) 

1,514 
349 

784 

106 

85 

(D) 

(D) 

8,141 

5,190 

77 

507 

127 

(D) 
90 


DWithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual 
■"■See  table  1,  footnote  1. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  3. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
*See  table  1,  footnote  5. 


companies. 


Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  NET  SHIPMENTS  OF  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  AND  QUANTITY  OF  NATURAL  GAS  PROCESSED 

(Net  shipments  figures  represent  gross  shipments  less  figures' 


Line 
no. 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


Middle 
Atlantic 
(Pennsyl- 
vania) 


East  North 

Central 

(Ohio, 

Illinois, 

and  MichigaiJ- 


West  North 

Central 

(North  Dakota,; 

Nebraska, 

and  Kansas)2 


7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 


NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  NET  SHIPMENTS,  TOTAL 

Quantity,  1954 1,000  barrels. . . 

19393 do 

Value,  1954 ; $1,000. . . 

Natural  gasoline  and  raw-cycle  condensate 

Quantity,  1954 1,000  barrels . . . 

19393 .- do 

Value,  1954 .$1,000. . . 

Liquefied  petroleum  gases 

Quantity,  1954 1,000  barrels... 

19393 do 

Value,  1954 $1 , 000 . . . 

Finished  gasoline,  kerosine,  distillate  oils,  and  residual  oils 

Quantity,  1954 1,000  barrels... 

19393 do 

Value,  1954 $1,000... 

NATURAL  GAS  PROCESSED 

1954 1,000,000,000  cubic  feet... 

1939 do 


251,857 

60,818 

574,527 

107,715 

50,995 

325,797 

123,653 

9,170 

176,283 

20,489 

653 

72,447 

7,614 
2,200 


138 
307 
405 

(D) 
296 
(D) 

(D) 

6 

(D) 


7,317 

310 

13,181 

(D) 
276 
(D) 

(D) 
34 
(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

159 
35 


4,919 
1,592 
8,726 

2,576 
1,456 
5,478 

2,343 

114 
3,248 


22 


401 
143 


DWithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

1For  1939,  figures  for  New  York  and  Michigan  are  included  with  figures  for  Montana  and  Colorado.  There  were  no  natural 
gasoline  or  cycle  condensate  establishments  in  New  York  in  1954,  or  in  Utah  in  1939. 

2There  were  no  natural  gasoline  or  cycle  condensate  establishments  in  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  or  Mississippi  in  1939. 

3Represents  production. 

^"Finished  gasoline,  kerosine,  distillate  oils,  and  residual  oils"  are  included  with  "Natural  gasoline  and  raw-cycle 
condensate,"  amounting  to  between  2  and  4  percent  of  the  combined  totals. 


CONDENSATE  INDUSTRIES,  FOR 

GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 

South 
Atlantic 

(West 
Virginia) 

East  South 

Central 

(Kentucky 

and 

Mississippi) 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pac.  "ic 
(California) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Wyoming 

New 
Mexico 

Montana, 

Colorado, 

and  Utah 

Line 
no. 

41 

9 

9 

53 

74 

232 

10 

18 

8 

71 

1 

4,421 

6,238 

2,500 

22,258 

22,339 

136,450 

2,219 

10,719 

1,048 

31,291 

2 

7,302 

9,174 

5,811 

61,615 

42,505 

346,350 

5,667 

19,386 

2,596 

113,926 

3 

348 

219 

258 

1,190 

1,882 

7,844 

297 

627 

91 

2,072 

4 

321 
27 

206 

13 

210 
48 

1,011 
179 

1,663 
219 

6,730 
1,114 

255 
42 

557 
70 

77 
14 

1,791 
281 

5 
6 

624 

414 

448 

2,092 

3,414 

14,053 

493 

1,156 

154 

3,546 

7 

2,651 

2,217 

1,949 

20,375 

19,747 

123,848 

3,879 

15,247 

672 

20,523 

8 

1,229 
139 

932 
82 

977 
273 

■  4,897 
950 

7,498 
1,225 

31,697 
6,470 

1,215 
268 

2,663 

361 

374 
86 

8,970 
2,004 

9 

10 

1,004 
}       279 

758 

26 

419 

561 

1    81 

50 

7,009 
188 
155 

7,176 

6,805 

78 

196 

3,945 

69,957 
2,094 
1,708 

11,922 

773 

I      89 

1,534 

4,228 

J           81 

I    57 

7,857 

188 

6,247 

84 

\          578 

I   2,640 

11 
12 
13 
14 

372 

575 

213 

7,131 

6,473 

33,887 

197 

6,499 

2,901 

2,226 

15 

451 

1,835 

247 

16,044 

10,434 

49,721 

1,778 

13,300 

3,455 

4,784 

16 

432 

540 

175 

5,294 

5,963 

26,374 

207 

6,493 

1,135 

2,323 

17 

27 

47 

40 

174 

395 

1,562 

43 

141 

27 

371 

18 

5,866 

1,485 

888 

26,423 

2,855 

23,497 

235 

1,426 

390 

2,456 

19 

161 

35 

28 

1,167 

848 

4,522 

38 

129 

33 

225 

20 

39 

"(D) 

34 

(D) 

306 

(D) 
291 

4,289 
2,213 

22 

429 

114 

(D) 
21 

(D) 
126 

21 
22 

'See  table  1,  footnote  6; 

6See  table  1,  footnote  7. 

7See  table  1,  footnote  8. 

8See  table  1,  footnote  9. 


IN  THE  NATURAL  GASOLINE  AND  CYCLE  CONDENSATE  INDUSTRIES,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 
.for  natural  gas  liquids  received  for  further  processing.) 


South 
Atlantic 

(West 
Virginia ) 

East  South 

Central 

(Kentucky 

and 

Mississippi)2 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 
(California) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Wyoming 

New 
Mexico 

Montana, 
Colorado, 
and  Utah1 

Line 
no. 

4,421 
1,882 
7,302 

41,018 

1,110 

*2,732 

3,403 

768 

4,570 

(*) 

4 

(*) 

137 
136 

6,238 

570 

9,174 

1,376 

183 

3,572 

4,862 

387 

5,602 

506 
37 

2,500 

591 

5,697 

51,200 

591 

53,215 

1,300 
2,482 

(5) 

In 

65 
19 

22,258 

2,353 

61,509 

7,821 

2,224 

22,516 

6,954 
(7) 

11,547 

7,483 

129 

27,446 

725 

121 

22,339 
11,539 
39,014 

611,587 

10,193 

625,625 

10,752 

1,159 

13,389 

(6) 
187 
(6) 

540- 
233 

136,450 

24,228 

293,004 

52,305 

18,114 

154,864 

71,283 

5,809 

93,737 

12,862 

305 

44,403 

3,946 

956 

2,219 
731 
(D) 

1,115 

731 

3,116 

1,104 
(D) 

60 
18 

10,719 

1,385 

(D) 

55,489 

1,295 
511,701 

5,230 

89 

(D) 

(5) 

1 

(5) 

440 
89 

1,048 

158 

2,596 

520 

131 

1,440 

528 

27 

1,156 

43 
9 

, 31,291 

15,172 

111,375 

21,961 
14,395 
89,288 

9,330 
777 

22,087 

572 
377 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
LI 
12 

13 

14 

5,!Finished  gasoline,  kerosine,  distillate  oils,  and  residual  oils"  are  included  with  "Natural  gasoline  and  raw-cycle 
condensate,"  amounting  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  combined  total. 

'"Finished  gasoline,  kerosine,  distillate  oils,  and  residual  oils"  are  included  with"Natural  gasoline  and  raw-cycle 
condensate,"  amounting  to  between  1  and  2  percent  of  the  combined  totals. 

7Less  than  500  barrels. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


PENALTY  FOR   PRIVATE  USE  TO  AVOID 
PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE.  S300. 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


February  1956 


Series: 


MI- 13- 3 


OIL  AND  GAS  FIELD  CONTRACT  SERVICES 


Receipts  for  services  by  the  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services  industries  in  1954 
amounted  to  $1.6  billion.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells 
accounted  for  $920  million  of  these  total  receipts;  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  building, 
repairing,  or  dismantling  rigs  and  derricks,  for  $11  million;  and  establishments  primarily 
performing  other  oil  and  gas  field  services,   for  $634  million. 

The  principal  expenses  of  these  industries  included  $541  million  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$375  million  for  supplies,  $59  million  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  $56  million  for  subcontract 
work,  and  $37  million  for  products  purchased  for  resale  without  further  processing.  The  cost 
of  purchased  machinery  installed  during  the  year  for  use  by  these  contractors  was  $168  million. 
Employment  in  these  industries  averaged  124  thousand  for  the  year.  Capital  expenditures  for 
new  construction  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $177  million.  The  total  horsepower 
of  equipment  available  for  use  in  these  industries  was  7,991  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use 
during  the  year,  excluding  water  furnished  without  charge  by  companies  for  which  the  work  was 
done,    was  about  7  billion  gallons. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services  industries  in  1954  repre- 
sents over  an  eightfold  increase  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries.  Receipts  by  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  increased 
over  sevenfold  during  the  same  period.  Employment  in  the  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services 
industries  increased  threefold,  and  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  for  use  increased 
nearly  ninefold. 

Three  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services  industries  are  recognized  in  the  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual, 
Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  May  1949).  The  first  of  these  industries  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged 
in  drilling  wells  for  oil  or  gas.  This  industry  includes  contractors  that  specialize  in  "spudding 
in"  or  "drilling  in.  "  The  second  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
building,  repairing,  and  dismantling  rigs  and  derricks.  The  third  industry  is  defined  as  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  performing  miscellaneous  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services, 
not  elsewhere  classified,  such  as  oil  and  gas  field  exploration;  excavating  slush  pits  and  cellars; 
grading,  and  building  foundations  at  well  locations;  well  surveying;  running,  cutting,  and  pulling 
casings,  tubes,  and  rods;  cementing  wells;  shooting  wells;  perforating  well  casing;  acidizing  and 
chemically  treating  wells;  cleaning  out,  bailing,  and  swabbing  wells;  and  drilling  water  intake 
wells.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  hauling  oil  and  gas  field  supplies  and  equipment,  or 
in  oil  and  gas  field  machine-shop  work  are  not  included  in  these  industries. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


In  the  1954  minerals  census  contractors  were  requested  to  prepare  one  report  for  all  oil 
and  gas  field  contract  services  performed  in  the  United  States.  These  reports  were  classified 
on  the  basis  of  the  principal  type  of  service  performed  and  the  principal  State  in  which  the 
service  was  performed.  Over  one-half  of  the  contracting  companies,  accounting  for  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  total  receipts  in  1954  represented  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  drilling 
oil,  gas,  dry,  or  service  wells.  About  2  percent  of  the  companies,  accounting  for  less  than  one 
percent  of  total  receipts  represented  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  building,  repairing, 
or  dismantling  rigs  and  derricks.  About  6  percent  of  the  companies,  accounting  for  7  percent 
of  the  receipts  represented  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  geophysical  and  other  explora- 
tion work.  Well  surveying,  well  logging,  and  cementing  wells  were  the  primary  activities  of  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  companies,  but  accounted  for  12  percent  of  total  receipts  for  services. 
About  3  percent  of  total  receipts  was  accounted  for  by  companies  primarily  engaged  in  acidizing 
and  other  chemical  treatment  of  wells;  about  3  percent  by  companies  primarily  engaged  in 
cleaning  out,  bailing  out,  and  swabbing  wells;  about  3  percent  by  companies  primarily  engaged 
in  perforating  well  casing;  and  another  3  percent  by  companies  which  primarily  run,  cut,  and 
pull  casing,   tubes,    and  rods. 

Drilling  contractors  indicated  that  they  performed  work  in  34  States,  including  States  in 
all  geographic  divisions  except  New  England.  Classified  on  the  basis  of  State  of  primary 
activity,  drilling  contractors  are  shown  for  30  States.  However,  over  one-third  of  the  total 
receipts  represented  contractors  classified  in  Texas,  and  about  87  percent  of  the  receipts  by 
these  contractors  was  for  work  in  Texas.  Contractors  classified  in  Louisiana  accounted  for 
about  16  percent  of  total  receipts  by  drilling  contractors,  those  in  Oklahoma  for  about  11  percent 
of  receipts,  and  those  in  California  for  about  8  percent.  For  each  other  State  oil  and  gas  field 
drilling  contractors  accounted  for  5  percent  or  less  of  the  total  receipts  by  such  contractors  in 
all  States. 

During  1954  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services 
drilled  about  43,000  wells,  including  about  26,000  oil  wells,  3,000  gas  wells,  13,000  dry  holes, 
and  1,000  service  wells.  The  total  footage  drilled  during  1954  for  these  wells  was  about  167 
million  feet.  The  costs  borne  by  contractors  in  drilling  these  wells  was  $683  million.  These 
figures  exclude  wells  drilled  on  contract  for  others  by  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
producing  oil  or  gas.  Figures  for  contract  drilling  by  such  establishments  will  be  included  in 
the  final  reports  for  this  census.  These  statistics  also  exclude  figures  for  wells  drilled  by 
companies  for  their  own  account.  Data  for  the  number,  footage,  and  costs  for  such  wells  will 
be  included  in  the  preliminary  and  final  reports  on  the  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industries. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  are  derived  from  apreliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received 
in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the 
Census  bulletin  "Oil  and  Gas  Field  Contract  Services,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  later  this  year.  Similar  preliminary  and  final 
releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  OIL  AND  GAS  FIELD  CONTRACT  SERVICES  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 
-(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  amount  received  for  services  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  and  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500.) 


All  oil  and  gas 
field  contract 
services 


1954 


1939 


Drilling  oil  and 
gas  wells 


1954 


1939 


Building, 

repairing,  and 

dismantling  rigs 

and  derricks 


1954 


1939 


Oil  and  gas  field 
contract  services , 


1954 


1939 


Number  of  contracting  companies 

Amount  received  or  due  for  services,  total $1,000. 

Drilling  oil,  gas,  dry,  and  service  wells do... 

Building,  repairing,  and  dismantling  rigs  and 

derricks do. . . 

Other  services  classified  in  these  industries. . .do. . . 
All  other  receipts1 do. . . 


Value  added  in  oil  and  gas  field  contract 
services2 


Number  of  employees,  total3. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. 


Principal  expenses,  total. 


L,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do... 

Supplies do . . . 

Fuel do... 


Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Subcontract  work do . 

Products  purchased  for  resale do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) t do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment* 1,000. 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. 


5,325 

1,565,121 

890,433 

12,306 
597,907 
64,475 

1,046,488 

124,453 

110,574 
13,879 

247,401 
1,068,723 

449,288 
92,146 

374,710 

57,978 

995 

56,243 

37,363 

168,224 

176,880 

172,097 

7,991 

6,597 


1,619 
187,539 

(NA) 

(HA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

39,762 

35,159 
4,603 

57,720 

(NA) 

51,523 
13,696 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
932 
(NA) 


2,798 

920,038 

885,983 

123 
22,885 
11,047 

561,358 

68,084 

61,649 
6,435 

135,057 

670,775 

267,989 

43,851 

275,740 

34,751 

183 

40,990 

7,271 

112,320 

112,575 

110,682 

4,207 

5,917 


985 

128,107 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
24,224 

22,548 

1,676 

38,621 

(NA) 

36,020 
5,917 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
678 
(NA) 


113 
11,276 


10,348 
335 
593 


9,233 

1,596 

1,502 
94 

1,686 
7,259 

4,668 
457 

1,482 
294 

4 
187 
167 

338 

429 

373 
39 
22 


115 


9,155 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


(NA) 
3,736 

3,478 

258 

3,265 

(NA) 

3,725 
568 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

15 

(NA) 


2,414 

633,807 

4,450 

1,835 
574,687 
52,835 

475,897 
54,773 

47,423 

7,350 

110,658 

390,689 

176,631 
47,838 
97,488 
22,933 
808 
15,066 
29,925 

55,566 

63,876 

61,042 

3,745 

658 


519 

50,277 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

11,802 

9,133 
2,669 

15,834 

(NA) 

11,778 
7,211 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
239 
(NA) 


^Jot  available. 

■"■Includes  receipts  for  services  not  classified  in  these  industries,  such  as  hauling  and  machine-shop  work;  receipts  for  oil,  gas,  and 
other  products  of  establishments  in  these  industries  producing  such  Items  as  a  secondary  activity;  and  receipts  for  products  purchased  and 
resold  without  further  processing, 

Represents  total  receipts  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  subcontract  work, 
purchased  machinery  installed,  and  products-purchased  for  resale.. 

3For  1954,  represents  an  average  of  4  quarterly  figures  for  the  payroll  periods  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  March,  May,  August,  and 
November.  For  1939,  represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  the  intake  of  both  fresh  and  brackish  water  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems.  However,  excludes  water  furnished 
without  charge  by  companies  for  which  the  contract  work  was  done. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  DRILLING.  OIL  AND 
(Contractors  were  requested  to  prepare  one  report  for  all  oil  and  gas  field  services  performed  in  the  United  States.  These  reports  were 


Line 
no. 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


Middle 
Atlantic 
(New>  York 

and 
Pennsyl- 
vania) 


East  North  Central 


Ohio 
and 
Indiana 


Illinois 


Michigan 


West  North  Central 


Iowa, 

North 

Dakota, 

South 

Dakota, 

and 

Nebraska 


South 
Atlantic 
(Maryland, 
Virginia, 
West 
Virginia, 
and  Florida) 


12 


Number  of  contracting  companies. 


Amount  received  or  due  for  services, 

total „ $1,000. . 

Receipts  for  services  in  the  specified  State 
by  contractors  classified  in  that  State 

as  percent  of  line  2 Percent.. 

Receipts  for  services  in  the 
specified  State  by  contractors 
classified  in  all  States  as 
percent  of  line  21 do. . . . 


Drilling  oil,  gas,  dry,  and  service  wells, 
except  "drilling  in"  and  reworking 
reported  separately $1,000. 

"Drilling  in"  and  reworking  wells do . . . 

Other  receipts do. . . 


Value  added  in  oil  and  gas  field  contract 
services2 do. 


Number  of  employees,  total3. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000.. 


Wages  of  production  and  development 

workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Subcontract  work do. 

Products  purchased  for  resale do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do.... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment* 1,000.. 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons.. 


2,798 
920,038 


848,752 
37,231 
34,055 


561,358 

68,084 

61,649 
6,435 

135,057 
670,775 


267,989 

43,851 

275,740 

34,751 

183 

40,990 

7,271 

112,320 


112,575 

110,682 

4,207 

5,917 


11,710 


112 


9,772 

568 

1,370 


8,060 

1,155 

1,108 
47 

2,598 
7,879 


3,934 

228 

2,146 

360 

6 

1,204 

1 

826 


893 
851 

82 

24 


166 

7,571 

92 

117 


27 
564 


5,535 

1,037 

1,004 
33 

1,807 
5,222 


2,972 

168 

1,571 

268 

1 

187 

55 

603 


649 

602 

44 

19 


134 

27,414 

89 

94 


22,656 
2,171 
2,587 


17,185 
2,275 

2,163 

112 

4,048 
18,790 


8,009 
523 

7,423 

1,271 
5 

1,397 
162 

2,673 


2,702 

2,686 

105 

137 


48 
8,043 


7,803 
47 
193 


5,113 
650 


585 
65 


1,303 
6,320 


2,781 
616 

2,296 

435 

1 

191 


707 

700 

698 

40 

51 


74 


270 


6,939 

25 

1,095 


4,571 
464 


408 
56 


962 
6,213 


2,230 
428 

2,304 
236 

469 
546 


278 

46,930 


39,267 
3,529 
4,134 


27,893 

3,749 

3,321 
428 

6,913 
34,623 


13,864 
1,713 

12,882 

2,145 

10 

2,989 

1,020 

4,262 


566 

4,271 

566 

4,143 

32 

198 

41 

326 

8,079 


7,569 
153 
357 


5,613 

1,102 

1,055 
47 

2,444 
5,943 


3,315 

119 

2,129 

198 

1 

126 

55 

1,320 


1,363 

1,329 

58 

12 


■'Each  contractor  was  asked  to  report  the  amount  received  or  due  for  work  performed  in  each  State.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to  determine 
the  total  amount  received  by  these  contractors  for  work  in  each  State,  even  though  other  State  statistics  are  based  on  the  classification 
of  the  establishment  according  to  the  State  for  which  the  total  amount  received  was  greatest.  The  ratio  in  this  line  has  been  computed  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  contract  work  in  the  specified  State  or  States  was  done  by  contractors  classified  in  other  States. 
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GAS  WELLS  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  JTATES:  1954 

classified  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  type  of  service  performed  and  the  principal  State  in  which  the  service  was  performed. ) 


East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Kentucky; 
Tennessee, 
and 

Mis  xssippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Montana, 

Arizona, 

and 

Pacific 
(California) 

Line 
no. 

Alabama 

Utah 

146 

19 

17 

134 

413 

847 

53 

40 

55 

48 

100 

1 

8,702 

9,832 

2,792 

148,203 

105,134 

358,121 

29,463 

24,472 

26,615 

12,278 

76,620 

2 

85 

"9 

36 

63 

85 

87 

79 

50 

62 

73 

95 

3 

l07 

144 

168 

74 

106 

99 

107 

78 

137 

217 

100 

4 

8,060 
244 

398 

9,026 

411 
395 

2,773 
19 

139,966 
6,697 
1,540 

98,112 
4,089 
2,933 

327,601 
16,168 
14,352 

28,323 
577 
563 

24,054 

20 

398 

25,628 
591 
396 

12,019 
121 
133 

72,204 
1,774 
2,642 

5 
6 

7 

5,106 

5,558 

1,788 

94,832 

62,589 

216,888 

16,931 

12,184 

15,655 

8,222 

47,635 

8 

1,183 

874 

254 

9,253 

8,508 

25,564 

1,727 

1,919 

1,910 

933 

5,527 

9 

1,118 
65 

all 
63 

231 
23 

8,179 
1,074 

7,754 
754 

23,148 
2,416 

1,503 
224 

1,784 
L35 

1,772 
138 

834 
99 

4,871 
656 

10 
11 

2,007 

1,479 

415 

20,893 

16,758 

52,021 

3,326 

3,231 

3  £J2 

2,010 

9,150 

12 

6,828 

7.  95 

1,886 

101,232 

78,356 

262,824 

20,936 

19,  .-78 

19,988 

8,557 

57,705 

13 

3,003 
218 

2,619 
439 

4 
545 

3,012 

335 

3,600 

458 

190 

808 
68 

610 
139 

261 

4C,360 
7,533 

-2,844 

5,753 

12 

4,730 

31,149 

5,096 

32,796 

3,863 

10 

5,350 

92 

103,314 
17,596 
10b, 588 
13,372 
93 
17,383 
4,478 

7,211 
1,335 
9,736 
1,252 
23 
1,379 

6,703 

934 

10,348 

980 

858 
55 

7,096 

2,041 

8,784 

369 

3 

994 

201 

4,027 
464 

3,230 
633 

195 

8 

24,201 

4,436 

23,834 

2,080 

14 

2,542 

598 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

545 

2,  "48 

299 

31,451 

10,944 

40,883 

3,490 

2,485 

2,058 

1,349 

5,878 

21 

556 

2,022 

305 

31,419 

10,510 

41,564 

3,348 

2,438 

1,949 

1,359 

5,961 

22 

554 

1,852 

305 

31,075 

10,205 

40,887 

3,346 

2,394 

1,943 

1,356 

5,890 

23 

65 

70 

14 

597 

503 

1,668 

117 

62 

124 

54 

374 

24 

33 

92 

19 

1,174 

555 

3,000 

129 

78 

140 

14 

73 

25 

''See  table  1,  footnote  2. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  3. 

*See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
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Table  3. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  OIL  ANT  GAS  FIELD  CONTRACT  SERVICES,  NOT 
(Contractors  were  requested  to  prepare  one  report  for  all  types  of  oil  and  gas  field  services  performed 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 


Number  of  contracting  companies 

Amount  received  cr  due  for  services,  total $1,001;' 


Geophysical  exploration do. .  ■ 

Other  exploration do. . . 

Well  surveying  and  well  lodging ...... do. . . 

Excavating  slush  pits  and  cellars do. . . 

Running,  cutting,  and  pulling  casing,  tubes,  and  rods2 do... 

Cementing  wells do. .. 

Perforating  well  casing do. . , 

Acidizing  and  other  chemical  treatment  of  wells do. . . 

Cleaning  out,  bailing  out,  anu  swabbing  wells do. . . 

Installing  production  equipment do. . . 

Erecting,  cleaning,  repairing,  and  dismantling  lease  tanke. .do.. . 

Other  services  classified  in  the  industry .do. . . 

All  other  receipts3 do. . . 


Value  added  in  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services* do. 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000... 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do. 

Fuel do . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Subcontract  work do. 

Products  purchased  for  resale do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expendi  tures  (construction,  machinery,  and 
equipment ) ., do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  eq\iipment6 .1,000. 


All  types  of 

services, 

total 


2,414 

633,807 

87,534 

18,048 

68,186 

6,123 

36,538 

63,649 

38,590 

53,254 

49..981 

12,694 

7,598 

132,522 

59,120 

475,897 

54,773 

47,423 
7,350 

110,658 

390,689 

176,631 
47,838 
97,488 
22,933 
808 
15,066 
29,925 

55,566 


63,876 

61,042 

3,745 


Geophysical 
exploration 


266 

99,694 

87,264 

9,405 

36 


168 
2,821 

70,263 

10,400 

9,069 
1,331 

21,752 

73,748 

36,543 
7,551 

18,990 

3,027 

106 

5,755 

1.776 

5,957 

t.180 

6,163 

883 


Other 
exploration 


9,880 

239 

8,606 

268 

(i>j 


(D) 

(i>) 

(D) 

6,835 

764 

452 
312 

1,183 

6,598 

2,109 

1,470 

1,964 

344 

2 

709 
676 

650 

627 

39 


Well  surveying; 

well  logging, 

and  cementing 

wells 


122 
191,842 

(D) 
56,935 

CD) 

62,772 

6,801 

4,084 

(D) 

CD) 
(D) 

147,623 

10,467 

7,677 
2,790 

24,017 

105,599 

33,984 

19,957 

20,196 

7,498 

292 

23,672 
14,582 

22,021 

21,110 

995 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  fo."  individual  companies 
Represents  primarily  establishments  engaged  in  general  well  servicing,  in  s) 
field  use. 

2Includes  services  for  plugging  and  abandoning  wells. 


outing  wells,  and  in  drilling  water  jells  for  oil  and  gas 
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ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED,  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  PRINCIPAL  TYPE  OF  SERVICE:  1954 

in  the  United  States.  These  reports  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  type  of  service  performed.) 


Excavating 
slush  pits 
and  cellars 

Running, 

cutting,  and 

pulling  casing, 

tubes,  and  rods 

Perforating 
well  casing 

Acidizing  and 

other  chemical 

treatment 

Cleaning  out, 

bailing  out, 

and  swabbing 

wells 

Installing 
production 
equipment 

Lease  tank 
work 

Other 
services1 

Line 
no. 

61 

550 

15 

24 

461 

129 

84 

661 

1 

5,787 

39,830 

45,893 

54,194 

50,586 
CD) 

15,091 

6,568 

114,442 

1 
(D) 

2 

3 
4 

(D) 

9,510 

(D)' 

(D) 

... 

963 

5 

■4,767 

(D) 

... 

(D) 

237 

(D) 

1,112 

6 

30,716 

(D) 

... 

3,991 

1,132 

(D) 

322 

7 

258 

(D) 

(D) 

119 

.  .  . 

8 

(D) 

28,406 

(D) 

(D) 

... 

... 

(D) 

9 

232 

... 

48,785 

68 

2 

CD) 

(D) 

10 

5,591 

.(D) 

. . . 

43,032 

137 

(D) 

444 

11 

t 

186 

/     454 
\              (D) 

(D) 

175 

10,526 

289 

1,121 

12 

... 

32 

1,462 

4,746 

1,160 

13 

408 

275 

4,450 

(D) 

559 

487 

472 

104,532 

14 

426 

1,986 

2,315 

(D) 

2,500 

1,108 

947 

4,193 

15 

4,399 

31,827 

35,361 

36,536 

40,020 

12,164 

5,387 

85,482 

16 

499 

5,597 

3,191 

2,706 

5,855 

2,339 

924 

12,031 

17 

459 

5,361 

2,324 

1,659 

5,512 

2,194 

878 

11,838 

18 

40 

236 

867 

1,047 

343 

U5 

46 

193 

19 

1,054 

10,112 

6,120 

4,171 

11,178 

4,119 

1,504 

25,448 

20 

3,212 

26,088 

28,453 

30,016 

31,915 

9,935 

3,913 

71,212 

21 

1,700 

16,946 

11,902 

7,890 

17,320 

6,348 

2,546 

39,343 

22 

174 

1,108 

5,705 

6,115 

4,037 

736 

182 

803 

23 

615 

5,201 

7,837 

13,337 

6,778 

1,712 

692 

20,166 

24 

421 

2,074 

601 

1,301 

2,311 

601 

347 

4,408 

25 

2 

68 

80 

25 

22 

10 

1 

200 

26 

/     260 
I      40 

367 
324 

[        2,328 

1,348 

I            1,030 
I      417 

460 
68 

114 
31 

4,576 
1,716 

27 
28 

925 

4,320 

2,890 

11,782 

5,124 

1,042 

323 

7,945 

29 

875 

4,351 

3,204 

10,135 

5,116 

966 

327 

10,051 

30 

859 

4,245 

2,679 

9,869 

5,048 

912 

313 

9,217 

31 

52 

341 

53 

333 

360 

86 

43 

560 

32 

See  table  1,  footnote  1. 

4  See  table  1,  footnote  2. 

5See  table  1,  footnote  3. 

6See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
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Table  4.— NUMBER  AND  FOOTAGE  OF  OIL,  GAS,  DRY,  AND  SERVICE  WELLS  DRILLED  AND  COST  OF  DRILLING  WELLS 

(Represents  only  wells  drilled  on  contract  for  others  by  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  performing  oil  and  gas  field  contract  services. 
classified  by  State  on  the  basis  of  the  principal  State  in  which  the  service  was  performed.   For  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 


United  States, 
total 


Middle 
Atlantic 
(New  York 

and 
Pennsyl- 
vania) 


JBst  North  Central 


Ohio 
and 
Indiana 


Illinois 


Michigan 


West  North  Central 


Iowa, 

North 

Dakota, 

South 

Dakota, 

and 
Nebraska 


South 
Atlantic 
(Maryland, 
Virginia, 

West 
Virginia, 
and  Florida) 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 


12 

13 
14 
15 


17 
18 
19 
20 

21 


22 
23 


Number  of  wells  drilled,  total. 


Oil  wells1 

Gas  wells 

Dry  holes1. . .. 
Service  wells. 


Footage  drilled,  total 1,000  feet. 


Oil  wells1 do. 

Gas  wells do. 

Dry  holes1 do. 

Service  wells do. 


Average  footage  drilled  per  well, 
all  wells 


Oil  wells 

Gas  wells 

Dry  holes 

Service  wells. 


Costs  borne  by  contractors  in  drilling 
and  equipping  wells  on  contract, 
total $1,000. . , 

Oil  wells1 do. . . , 

Gas  wells do  .... . 

Dry  holes1 do.. . 

Service  wells do ... , 

Cost  of  drilling  borne  by 
contractors  except  amount  paid 
subcontractors do... 

Cost  of  well  equipment  borne 
by  drilling  contractors. do..., 

Amount  paid  subcontractors do.... 


43,227 

25,768 
2,912 

13,171 
1,376 

167,488 

99,762 

12,357 

53,351 

2,018 


3,875 

3,872 
4,243 

4,051 
1,467 


683,034 

408,632 

52,922 

215,512 

5,968 


658,448 

5,865 
18,811 


12,322 

10,024 

744 

1,554 

(NA) 

38,898 

31,840 

2,135 

4,923 

(NA) 


3,157 

3,176 

2,870 

3,168 

(NA) 


96,343 

79,406 

4,467 

12,470 

(NA) 


93,310 

3,033 
(NA) 


1,018 

471 
310 
112 
125 

2,338 

655 

1,031 

460 

192 


2,297 

1,391 
3,326 
4,107 
1,536 


8,463 

944 

4,680 

2,458 

381 


7,391 

271 
801 


1,316 

598 
202 

445 
71 

2,259 

1,047 
378 
722 
112 


1,717 

1,751 
1,871 
1,622 
1,577 


5,953 

2,670 

1,125 

1,933 

225 


5,710 
155 


2,555 

1,657 

27 

789 

82 

5,354 

3,508 

41 

1,668 

137 


2,095 

2,117 
1,519 
2,114 
1,671 


16,549 

11,380 

112 

4,721 

336 


15,760 

275 
514 


471 

199 
10 

230 
32 

1,244 

647 

20 

476 

101 


2,641 

3,251 
2,000 
2,070 
3,156 


5,783 

2,835 
128 

2,154 
666 


5,719 


290 

164 

114 
12 

1,748 

1,117 

t  631 

6,028 
6,811 

|   5,008 

6,180 
4,040 

}   2,LW 


5,549 

443 

188 


4,581 

2,773 
223 

1,510 
75 

11,900 

6,374 
520 

4,865 
141 


2,598 

2,299 
2,332 
3,222 

1,880 


31,822 

17,535 

1,328 

'12,662 

297 


28,138 

951 
2,733 


527 

53 

390 

54 

30 

1,467 

141 

1,013 

212 

101 


2,784 

2,660 
2,597 
3,926 
3,367 


6,758 

541 
4,358 
1,269 

590 


6,553 

146 
59 


HVithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  data  for  individual  companies. 
NANot  available. 
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SY  CONTRACTORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939;  Aid  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 

Contractors  were  asked  to  prepare  one  report  for  all  oil  and  gas  field  services  performed  in  the  United  States.  Establishments  were 
contract  services  reported  are  representative  of  the  specified  State  see  table  2,  lines  3  and  4 . ) 


East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Kentucky, 

Montana, 
Arizona, 

Pacific 

Line 

Tennessee, 

and 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New 

Mexico 

(California) 

no. 

and  Utah 

1,227 

221 

238 

3,575 

7,177 

14,954 

822 

1,169 

811 

283 

1,992 

1 

533 

81 

117 

2,440 

4,571 

9,073 

542 

398 

457 

190 

1,451 

2 

194 

20 

229 

246 

728 

5 

18 

246 

13 

51 

3 

429 

120 

100 

868 

1,804 

4,912 

271 

753 

106 

79 

475 

4 

71 

21 

38 

556 

241 

4 

... 

2 

1 

15 

5 

1,935 

1,627 

810 

22,783 

21,464 

66,702 

3,602 

6,172 

3,802 

1,182 

11,099 

6 

815 

623 

400 

14,547 

14,014 

39,231 

3,050 

2,042 

2,311 

812 

8,428 

7 

531 

180 

1,562 

1,104 

4,736 

34 

92 

826 

25 

264 

8 

542 
*7 

824 

370 
40 

6,597 
77 

5,788 
558 

22,271 
464 

} 

518 

{ 

4,038 

} 

.665 

345 

J  2,389 
I     18 

9 

10 

1,577 

7,362 

3,403 

6,373 

2,991 

4,460 

4,382 

5,280 

4,688 

4,177 

5,372 

11 

1,529 

7,691 

3,419 

5,962 

3,066 

4,324 

5,627 

5,131 

5,057 

4,274 

5,808 

12 

2,737 

9,000 

6,821 

4,488 

6,505 

6,800 

5,111 

3,358 

1,923 

5,176 

13 

1,263 
662 

6,36V 

3,700 
1,904 

7,600 
2,026 

3,208 
1,005 

4,534 
1,925 

} 

1,884 

{ 

5,363 

} 

6,157 

4,313 

/  5,029 
\      1,200 

14 
15 

5, 7*0 

7,543 

2,232 

116,969 

78,463 

262,508 

23,062 

19,606 

22,345 

7,807 

55,251 

16 

2,422 

3,310 

1,172 

74,380 

50,740 

161,913 

13,352 

6,068 

12,700 

5,577 

37,053 

17 

1,751 

959 

8,447 

5,527 

17,738 

311 

408 

4,423 

90 

1,537 

18 

1,458 
109 

3,274 

972 
88 

33,721 
421 

20,890 
1,306 

81,510 
1,347 

[ 

9,399 

{ 

13,130 

} 

5,222 

2,140 

J  16,546 
I    115 

19 
20 

5,470 

7,449 

2,027 

112,896 

76,085 

254,212 

22,355 

19,003 

21,481 

7,682 

54,968 

21 

115 

(D) 

(D) 

651 

498 

1,525 

(D) 

151 

329 

(D) 

36 

22 

155 

(D) 

(D) 

3,422 

1,880 

6,771 

(D) 

452 

535 

(D) 

437 

23 

1These  preliminary  figures  probably  somewhat  overstate  the  figures  for  oil  wells  and  somewhat  understate  the  figures  for  dry  holes. 
Some  contractors  indicated  that  when  their  work  on  a  well  was  completed  they  frequently  did  not  know  if  the  well  was  a  producer.  Wherever 
possible  an  estimated  breakdown  was  obtained  for  such  wells.  However,  many  reports  showing  only  oil  wells  did  not  indicate  whether  or  not 
this  allocation  was  based  on  actual  records.  Some  such  cases  were  verified  by  contact  with  the  respondent,  frequently  yielding  the  reply 
that  all  wells  were  actually  producers.  It  has  not  been  feasible  to  verify  all  such  cases. 
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Series : 


MI- 14-1 


DIMENSION  STONE 


The  value  of  shipments  of  all  dimension  stone  quarries  in  1954  amounted  to  $78,886 
thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  operated  without  dressing  plants  were  valued 
at  $18,928  thousand  and  shipments  from  establishments  including  both  a  quarry  and  an  asso- 
ciated dressing  plant  were  valued  at  $59,958  thousand.  Principal  expenses  for  all  stone 
quarries  included  $40,  227  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $13,  101  thousand  for  supplies  and 
minerals  received  for  preparation,  $3,057  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $1,207 
thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $2,664  thousand. 
Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  12,  325,  including  3,  224  for  quarries  only,  and  9,  101 
for  quarries  with  dressing  plants.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work, 
new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $2,  856  thousand.  The  total  horse- 
power of  equipment  available  for  use  was  264  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year, 
including  mine  water,    was  3,  131  million  gallons. 

Dimension  stone  quarries  were  operated  in  40  States  in  1954.  The  value  of  shipments  of 
dimension  stone  from  quarries  or  associated  dressing  plants  operated  at  the  same  location 
exceeded  $4  million  in  1954  for  8  States.  Ranked  in  order  of  value  of  shipments,  the  largest 
dimension  stone  producing  States  were:  Indiana,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,   Massachusetts,    and  Ohio. 

The  total  tonnage  of  dimension  stone  shipped  in  1954  was  about  10  percent  below  produc- 
tion in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Shipments  of 
dressed  dimension  stone  at  dressing  plants  operated  in  conjunction  with  quarries  increased  by 
40  percent,    while   shipments   of  rough  dimension  stone  declined  by  23  percent. 

Figures  in  this  release  include  quarries  operated  without  dressing  plants,  which  are 
classified  in  the  mineral  industries  for  1954  according  to  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion; and  also  quarries  and  dressing  plants  operated  at  the  same  location  as  one  establishment, 
which  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  ''Dimension  stone"  industries  as 
defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represent  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
mining  or  quarrying  dimension  stone.  Also  included  are  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
producing  rough  blocks  and  slabs.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  dressing  (shaping, 
polishing,  or  otherwise  finishing)  rough  blocks  and  slabs  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  "Cut  stone  and  stone  products."  Included  in  the  latter  industry,  according  to  the  1954 
interpretation  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  are  all  establishments  which  dress 
dimension  stone  whether  or  not  these  establishments  include  a  quarry.  In  order  to  provide 
complete  statistics  on  stone  quarrying  operations  on  a  basis  more  comparable  with  data  for 
previous  years,  data  for  establishments  including  a  quarry  which  are  classified  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries  have  been  segregated  and  included  also  in  this  report  of  the  minerals  census, 
with  separate  figures  shown  also  for  the  two  types  of  quarries. 

DIMENSION  LIMESTONE- -The  value    of    shipments    of  all  dimension  limestone  quarries 
in  1954  amounted  to   $20,493  thousand.      Of  this  total,    shipments  from  quarries  operated  without 
dressing   plants    were    valued    at    $3,754   thousand    and    shipments    from  establishments  including 
both   a   quarry   and    an   associated   dressing    plant   were    valued    at    $16,739    thousand.       Principal 
expenses  for  all  dimension  limestone  quarries  included   $10,359  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
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$2,  761  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $752  thousand  for  fuel 
and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $204  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $862  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  2,  850, 
including  500  for  quarries  only  and  2,  350  for  quarries  with  dressing  plants.  Capital  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery 
amounted  to  $772  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  72 
thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  287  million  gallons. 

Dimension  limestone  quarries  were    operated  in    21    States  in  1954,    but  Indiana  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  shipments.    The  next  largest  producing  States  were  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.      The    total   tonnage    of   dimension   limestone    shipped    in    1954  was  about  7  percent 
below   production    in    1939,    dressed   dimension   limestone    increasing   by    121    percent    and    rough 
dimension  limestone  declining   by  26  percent. 

The  ''Dimension  limestone"  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion, represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  or  quarrying  dimension  limestone, 
including  related  rocks  such  as  dolomite,    travertine,    and  calcareous  tufa. 

DIMENSION  GRANITE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  dimension  granite  quarries  in  1954 
amounted  to  $28,498  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  operated  without 
dressing  plants  were  valued  at  $5,  738  thousand  and  shipments  from  establishments  including 
both  a  quarry  and  an  associated  dressing  plant  were  valued  at  $22,760  thousand.  Principal 
expenses  for  all  dimension  granite  quarries  included  $13,  701  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$5,993  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $1,260  thousand  for  fuel 
and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $352  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $826  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  4,  009, 
including  967  for  quarries  only  and  3,042  for  quarries  with  dressing  plants.  Capital  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery 
amounted  to  $865  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  85 
thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water,  was  1,764  million 
gallons. 

Dimension  granite  quarries  were  operated  in  21  States  in  1954  with  Minnesota,  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts  the  leading  States,  each  accounting  for  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shipments.  The  total  tonnage  of  dimension  granite  shipped  in  1954  was  about  the  same  as 
production  in  1939.  However,  dressed  dimension  granite  increased  by  28  percent  and  rough 
dimension  granite  declined  by  10  percent. 

The  "Dimension  granite"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
mining  or  quarrying  dimension  granite,  including  related  rocks  such  as  gneiss,  syenite,  diorite, 
and  gabbro. 

DIMENSION  SLATE--The  value  of  shipments  of  all  dimension  slate  quarries  in  1954 
amounted  to  $6,904  thousand.  All  shipments  of  dimension  slate  during  1954  were  from  estab- 
lishments including  both  a  quarry  and  an  associated  dressing  plant.  Principal  expenses  for  all 
dimension  slate  quarries  included  $4,  025  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $927  thousand  for 
supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $290  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric 
energy,  and  $18  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was 
$105  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  1,349.  Capital  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to 
$133  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  24  thousand.  Water 
intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  48  million  gallons. 

Dimension  slate  quarries  were  operated  in  6  States  in  1954  with  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 
and  New  York  the  leading  States.  The  total  tonnage  of  dimension  slate  shipped  in  1954  was  about 
9  percent  below  production  in  1939. 

The  "Dimension  slate"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining 
or  quarrying  roofing  and  other  dimension  slate. 

DIMENSION  MARBLE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  dimension  marble  quarries  in 
1954  amounted  to  $10,605  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  operated  without 
dressing  plants  were  valued  at  $3,464  thousand  and  shipments  from  establishments  including 
both  a  quarry  and  an  associated  dressing  plant  were  valued  at  $7,  141  thousand.  Principal 
expenses  for  all  dimension  marble  quarries  included  $5,423  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries; 
$2,  096  thousand  for  supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation,  and  contract  work;  and  $308 
thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed 
was  $194  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  1,  896,  including  637  for  quarries 
only    and     1,259    for    quarries    with   dressing   plants.       Capital    expenditures    for    exploration    and 
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development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $207  thousand. 
The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  30  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use 
during  the  year,    including  mine  water,   was  601  million  gallons. 

Dimension  marble  quarries  were  operated  in  10  States  in  1954.  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Georgia,  and  Vermont  were  the  leading  States,  in  combination  accounting  for  83  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  shipments,  nearly  30  percent  was  accounted  for  by  Tennessee  alone.  The  total 
tonnage  of  dimension  marble  shipped  in  1954  was  about  34  percent  below  production  in  1939, 
dressed  dimension  marble  decreasing  by  27  percent  and  rough  dimension  marble  declining  by  37 
percent. 

The  "Dimension  marble''  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
mining  or  quarrying  marble,  including  serpentine  (verde  antique),  dolomitic  marble,  and  onyx 
marble. 

DIMENSION  SANDSTONE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  dimension  sandstone  quarries 
in  1954  amounted  to  $11,090  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  operated  without 
dressing  plants  were  valued  at  $5,  302  thousand  and  shipments  from  establishments  including 
both  a  quarry  and  an  associated  dressing  plant  were  valued  at  $5,788  thousand.  Principal 
expenses  for  all  dimension  sandstone  quarries  included  $6,  022  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$1,  370  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $377  thousand  for  fuel  and 
purchased  electric  energy,  and  $445  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $612  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  1,959, 
including  973  for  quarries  only  and  986  for  quarries  with  dressing  plants.  Capital  expenditures 
for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted 
to  $774  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  43  thousand.  Water 
intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  415  million  gallons. 

Dimension  sandstone  quarries  were  operated  in  26  States  in  1954  with  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Pennsylvania  the  leading  States,  and  Ohio  accounting  for  over  40  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shipments.  The  total  tonnage  of  dimension  sandstone  shipped  in  1954  was  about  31  percent 
below  production  in  1939,  dressed  dimension  sandstone  increasing  by  27  percent  and  rough 
dimension  sandstone  declining  by  41  percent. 

The     "Dimension    sandstone"     industry    represents    establishments    primarily    engaged  in 
mining    or    quarrying    dimension  sandstone,      including    bluestone.       Establishments    primarily 
engaged    in  mining  or    quarrying   and    shaping   grindstones,    pulpstones,    millstones,    burrstones, 
and  sharpening  stones  are  classified  in  the  "Abrasive  stones,    natural"  industry. 

DIMENSION  TRAP  ROCK  AND  DIMENSION  STONE,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED- - 
The  value  of  shipments  of  all  dimension  trap  rock  and  miscellaneous  dimension  stone  quarries 
in  1954  amounted  to  $1,296  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  operated  without 
dressing  plants  were  valued  at  $670  thousand  and  shipments  from  establishments  including  both 
a  quarry  and  an  associated  dressing  plant  were  valued  at  $626  thousand.  Principal  expenses 
for  these  quarries  included  $697  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries;  $142  thousand  for  supplies, 
minerals  received  for  preparation,  and  contract  work;  and  $70  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased 
electric  energy.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $65  thousand.  Employment  at 
these  operations  averaged  262,  including  147  for  quarries  only  and  115  for  quarries  with 
dressing  plants.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction, 
and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $105  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment 
available  for  use  was  10  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water, 
was   16  million  gallons. 

The  "Dimension  trap  rock"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
mining  or  quarrying  dimension  trap  rock  (basalt,  diabase,  and  related  rocks).  The  "Dimension 
stone,  not  elsewhere  classified"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in 
mining  or  quarrying  dimension  stone,  not  elsewhere  classified,  such  as  mica  schist,  light 
colored  volcanic  rocks,  argillite,  and  greenstone  (except  trap  rock  and  diorite).  Dimension 
soapstone  is  classified  in  the  "Talc,    soapstone,    and  pyrophyllite"  industry. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports 
received  in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear 
in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Dimension  Stone,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are 
being  issued  for  other  industries.  The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such 
census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten- 
year  intervals  for  a  century.     Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years. 
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Table  1A.  —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  DIMENSION  STONE 
(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and 


Line 


Dimension  stone  quarries,  total 


Total 
(1954) 


Quarries  only1 


1954    1939 


Quarries 
with 

dress  ini 
plants 
(1954) 


Dimension  limestone  quarries 


Total 
(1954) 


Quarries  only1 


1954    1939 


Quarries 
with 

dressing 
plants 
(1954) 


Dimension  granite  quarries 


Total 
(1954) 


Quarries  only1 


1954    1939 


Quarries 
with 

dressinj 
plants' 
(1954) 


Value  of  shipments,  total3.. $1, 000. . 

Value  added  in  quarrying 
and  dressing* »do... 

Number  of  employees,  total5 

Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


.do.. 


Man-hours  worked  by  production 
and  development  workers, 
total 1,000. 

At  quarries do . . 

At  dressing  and  other 
preparation  plants do.. 

Principal  expenses,  total. . .$1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers .... 
Salaries  of  all  other 

employees do . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received 

for  preparation6 do . . 

Fuel do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy. ...do.. 
Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed. .do.. 

Capital  expenditures  (develop- 
ment work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do.. 

For  machinery  and  equipment 
only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment8 1,000. 

Water  intake9 1,000,000  gallons. 


78,886 

61,713 
12,325 

11,389 

936 


23,155 
12,827 

10,328 
57,592 

35,364 

4,863 

13,101 
1,204 
1,853 
1,207 

2,664 

2,856 

2,284 

264 
3,131 


18,928 

15,138 

3,224 

3,068 
156 


5,893 
5,847 

46 
12,471 

7,938 
687 

2,483 

401 
389 
573 

891 


947 

802 


94 
132 


6,356 

5,283 

2,890 

2,725 
165 


(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
4,080 

2,659 

348 

539 

192 

310 

32 

(NA) 

(NA) 

118 

(NA) 
(NA) 


59,958 

46,575 

9,101 

8,321 
780 


17,262 
6,980 

10,282 
45,121 

27,426 

4,176 

10,618 

803 

1,464 

634 

1,773 


1,909 

1,482 

170 
2,999 


20,493 

16,686 

2,850 

2,693 
157 


5,391 
2,895 

2,496 
14,076 

9,479 


2,761 
335 
417 
204 

862 


772 
684 


72 
287 


3,754 

2,942 

500 

472 
28 


872 
826 

46 
2,335 

1,429 

127 

586 
87 
54 
52 

158 

125 
125 

18 

16 


1,541 

1,368 

672 

617 
55 


(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
894 


36 
53 

4 

(NA) 


(NA) 

28 

(NA) 
(NA) 


16,739 

13,744 

2,350 

2,221 
129 


4,519 
2,069 

2,450 
11,741 

8,050 

753 

2,175 
248 
363 
152 

704 


647 
559 


54 
271 


28,498 

20,932 

4,009 

3,662 
347 


7,445 
4,020 

3,425 
21,306 

11,806 

1,895 

5,993 
372 
888 
352 

826 

865 

738 

85 
1,764 


5,738 

4,590 

967 

917 
50 


1,769 
1,769 

3,806 

2,404 

235 

693 

96 

229 

149 

226 

245 
219 

29 
95 


3,268 

2,674 
1,238 

1,163 

75 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
2,073 

1,297 
182 

313 
67 

200 
14 

(NA) 

(NA) 

70 

(NA) 
(NA) 


22,760 

16,342 

3,042 

2,745 
297 


5,676 
2,251 

3,425 
17,500 

9,402 

1,660 

5,300 
276 
659 
203 

600 


620 

519 

56 
1,669 


^Not  available. 

■Represents  establishments  classified  for  1954  in  the  "Mining"  industries. 

Represents  establishments  classified  for  1954  in  the  "Manufacturing"  industries. 

3For  1954,  represents  value  of  shipments  of  products  primary  to  each  group  of  quarries  and  value  of  secondary  products  and  services. 
For  1939,  represents  value  of  production  and  services. 

*For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation, 
fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of 
supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added"  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  for  each  group 


Table  IB.— VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS,  BY  KIND,  AND  MAN-HOURS  FOR  QUARRYING  AT 


Line 
no. 


Dimension  stone  quarries, 
total 


Total 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants2 


Dimension  limestone  quarries 


1954 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants 


Value  of  shipments,  total3 $1,000. 

Rough  stone do . . 

Dressed  stone do.. 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers  at 
quarries* 1,000. 

Value  of  ■  shipments,  total3 $1,000. 

Rough  stone (Jo. . 

Dressed  stone do. . 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  Workers  at 
quarries* 1,000. 

^■See  table  1A,  footnote  1. 
2See  table  1A,  footnote  2. 


78,886 

27,346 

46,672 

4,868 


18,928 
17,926 

1,002 


59,958 

9,420 

46,672 

3,866 


12,827     5,847     6,980     2,895 


20,493 

6,523 

12,714 

1,256 


1939 


23,357 

8,888 

14,003 

466 

12,081 


6,356 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 


17,001 

(NA) 

14,003 

(NA) 

(NA) 


5,064 

2,588 

2,359 

117 


2,157 


3,754 
3,170 

584 
826 


1,541 
(NA) 
(NA.) 

(NA) 


16,739 

3,353 

12,714 
672 


2,069 


3,523 

(NA) 

2,359 

(NA) 

(NA) 
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QUARRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 

with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  and  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500.) 


Dissension 

slate 

quarries 

(quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants 

only2) 

1954 

Dimension  marble  quarrie 

s 

Dimension  sandstone  quarries 

Dimension  trap  rock  and  dimension 
stone,  n.e.c,  quarries 

Total 
(1954) 

Quarries  only1 

Quarries 
with 

dressing 
plants2 
(1954) 

Total 
(1954) 

Quarries  only1 

Quarries 
with 

dressing 
plants' 
(1954) 

Total 
(1954) 

Quarries  only1 

Quarries 
with 

dressing 
plants' 
(1954) 

Line 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

1954 

1939 

6,904 

10,605 

3,464 

879 

7,141 

11,090 

5,302 

641 

5,788 

1,296 

670 

27 

626 

1 

5,697 

8,214 

2,866 

721 

5,348 

9,060 

4,188 

501 

4,872 

1,124 

552 

19 

572 

2 

1,349 

1,896 

637 

669 

1,259 

1,959 

973 

287 

986 

262 

147 

24 

115 

3 

1,259 

90 

1,721 

175 

612 
25 

652 
17 

1,109 
150 

1,807 
152 

925 
48 

269 
18 

882 

104 

247 

15 

142 
5 

24 

105 
10 

4 
5 

2,564 

3,703 

1,245 

(NA) 

2,458 

3,557 

1,752 

(NA) 

1,805 

495 

255 

36 

240 

6 

1,126 

1,987 

1,245 

(NA) 

742 

2,463 

1,752 

(NA) 

711 

336 

255 

32 

81 

7 

1,438 

1,716 

(NA) 

1,716 

1,094 

(NA) 

1,094 

159 

4 

159 

8 

5,260 

7,827 

2,244 

655 

5,583 

8,214 

3,629 

437 

4,585 

909 

457 

21 

452 

9 

3,598 

4,561 

1,505 

449 

3,056 

5,292 

2,273 

268 

3,019 

628 

327 

13 

301 

10 

427 

862 

135 

48 

727 

730 

183 

29 

547 

69 

7 

62 

11 

927 

125 

165 

18 

72,096 

38 

270 

(7) 

511 
13 
80 

49 

52 

48 

9 

71,585 

25 

190 

(7) 

1,370 

282 

95 

445 

7990 

161 
22 
(7) 

95 

32 

8 

5 

7825 

121 

73 

(7) 

7142 
52 
18 
(7) 

775 

44 

4 

(7) 

2 

5 

1 

767 

8 
14 
(7) 

12 
13 
14 

15 

105 

194 

55 

(NA) 

139 

612 

413 

(NA) 

199 

65 

39 

(NA) 

26 

16 

133 

207 

61 

(NA) 

146 

774 

472 

(NA) 

302 

105 

44 

(NA) 

61 

17 

79 

178 

43 

11 

135 

550 

385 

7 

165 

55 

30 

2 

25 

18 

24 

30 

13 

(NA) 

17 

43 

27 

(NA) 

16 

10 

7 

1 

3 

19 

48 

601 

16 

(NA) 

585 

415 

5 

(NA) 

410 

16 

(NA) 

16 

20 

of  quarries  by  quarrying  and  dressing  the  primary  products  of  these  operations,  producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others, 
and,  for  1954,  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 

^Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

6Figures  for  1939  exclude  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation.  The  cost  of  all  rough  stone  received  for  preparation  in  1954 
amounted  to,$l,481  thousand. 

7The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 
Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 

DIMENSION  STONE  QUARRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 


Dimension  granite  quarries 

Dimension 

slate 

quarries 

(quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants 

only2) 

Dimension  marble  quarries 

Dimension  sandstone  quarries 

Dimension  trap  rock  and 
dimension  stone, 
n*e . c . ,  quarries 

Total 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants 

Total 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants' 

Total 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants 

Total 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants 

no. 

1954 

28,498 

10,212 

17,069 

1,217 

4,020 

5,738 
5,648 

90 
1,769 

22,760 

4,564 

17,069 

1,127 

2.251 

6,904 

6,438 
466 

1,126 

10,605 

3,831 
5,595 

1,179 

1,987 

3,464 
3,421 

43 
1,245 

7,141 

410 
5,595 
1,136 

742 

11,090 

6,092 

4,274 

724 

2,463 

5,302 
5,036 

266 
1,752 

5,788 

1,056 
4,274 

458 

711 

1,296 

688 

582 

26 

336 

670 
651 

19 
255 

626 

37 

582 

7 

81 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

1939 

8,100 

4,189 

3,664 

247 

4,146 

3,268 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

4,832 

(NA) 

3,664 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,431 

9 

3,416 

6 

1,808 

4,907 

1,298 

3,585 

24 

2,817 

879 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

4,028 

(NA) 

3,585 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,828 

779 

979 

70 

1,121 

641 
(NA) 

(NA.) 
(NA) 

1,187 

(NA) 
979 
(NA) 

(NA) 

27 
25 

2 
32 

27 
25 

2 
32 

... 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

3See  table  1A,  footnote  3. 

^Excludes  man-hours  at  associated  dressing  plants. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  DIMENSION  STONE 


Line 


All  dimension  stone 


United  States,  total 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 

plants2 


New  England 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


Massachusetts 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


New 

Hampshire, 

Rhode 

Island, 

and 

Connecticut 


Value  of  shipments3 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and 
dressing4 do . . 


Number  of  employees,  total5 

Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees... do.. 
Supplies  and  minerals  received 

for  preparation do. . 

Fuel do. . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.. 

Contract  work do. . 


Purchased  machinery  installed.. 


.do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only.. do.. 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment7 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


Value  of  shipments3 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and 
dressing'4 do.. 


Number  of  employees,  total5 

Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production 
and  development  workers 1,  000 . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees. ..do.. 
Supplies  and  minerals  received 

for  preparation do. . 

Fuel do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy do.. 

Contract  work do. . 


Purchased  machinery  installed... 


.do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment ) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only. .do.. 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment7 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


78,886 

61,713 

12,325 

11,389 
936 

23,155 
57,592 

35,364 
4,863 

13,101 
1,204 
1,853 
1,207 

2,664 


2,856 
2,284 

264 
3,131 


18,928 

15,138 

3,224 

3,068 
156 

5,893 

12,471 

7,938 
687 

2,483 
401 
389 
573 

891 


59,958 


46,575 

9,101 

8,321 
780 


17,262 
45,121 

27,426 
4,176 

10,618 

803 

1,464 

634 

1,773 


947 

1,909 

802 

1,482 

94 

170 

132 

2,999 

1,904 


1,494 

317 

293 
24 


577 
1,509 

960 
139 

329 
39 
42 

90 


2,243 


1,930 

411 

387 
24 


818 
1,513 

1,088 
120 

251 

8 

46 

27 


5,988 


4,912 

721 

694 

27 


1,376 
3,589 

2,371 
131 

681 

87 

129 

190 

144 


155 

130 


149 
397 


250 
35 


15 

61 
24 

3 
(D) 


4,465 


3,280 

602 

519 
83 


1,012 
3,803 

2,053 
610 

959 
88 

88 
5 

61 


16 

16 

11 
(D) 


834 


670 

135 

114 
21 


227 
644 

392 
88 

115 
22 

27 

37 


All  dimension  stone — Continued 


West  North  Central 


Quarries 
only1 


264 


(D) 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


6,560 


212 

3,785 

50 

754 

\       * 

754 

87 

1,568 

176 

5,720 

126 

2,946 

31 

6 

13 

62,436 

59 
279 
(6) 

178 


(D) 

177 

(D) 

171 

2 

10 

1,305 

Missouri 


Quarries 
only1 


163 
348 

233 

16 

66 

14 

15 

4 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


2,273 


1,485 

316 

278 

38 


785 
2,028 

1,053 
180 

6757 

1 

37 

(6) 

96 


103 
96 

6 
(D) 


South 
Dakota 


1,568 


1,192 

194 

167 
27 


340 
1,094 

573 
139 

220 
17 
58 
87 

45 


Iowa  and 
Kansas 


528 


373 


147 
401 

205 
16 

99 

32 

3 

46 


55 
33 

6 
(D) 


South  Atlantic 


Virginia 


1,093 


284 

255 
29 


529 
873 

560 
143 

125 
19 
26 


North  Carolina 


Quarries 
only1 


(D) 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


1,845 


142 

1,369 

49 

338 

49 

338 

79 

623 

143 

1,457 

102 

981 

31 
4 
5 

1 

424 
14 
38 

45 

45 
45 

5 
(D) 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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QUARRIES 

,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 

DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 

All  dimension  stone — Continued 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

and 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Line 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

no. 

-428 

1,675 

1,148 

3,919 

328 

4,374 

2,137 

11,846 

273 

1,514 

1,791 

1 

380 

1,260 

909 

3,278 

285 

3,881 

1,858 

9,882 

210 

1,101 

1,334 

2 

55 

235 

203 

755 

29 

773 

272 

1,640 

33 

199 

262 

3 

}         - 

235 

" 

194 
L     ^ 

692 
63 

>       29 

773 

/   252 

I    20 

1,579 
61 

} 

33 

f    191 
I      8 

242 
20 

4 
5 

109 

480 

388 

1,416 

64 

1,419 

498 

3,128 

60 

370 

485 

6 

233 

1,253 

769 

3,111 

143 

3,400 

1,174 

8,129 

161 

1,119 

1,405 

7 

I      189 

793 

A 

514 
30 

2,177 
274 

1       92 

2,822 

1        807 
1    87 
I 

5,884 
382 

1 

95 

J    662 
1     44 

856 

98 

8 
9 

30 

12 

2 

346 
24 
23 
67 

116 
62 
10 
37 

468 
78 

102 
12 

|      651 
(4) 

519 
59 

I        191 

I    24 

34 

31 

61,469 
126 

268 
(6) 

48 
15 

3 

371 

18 

21 

3 

377 

54 

14 

6 

10 
11 
12 
13 

33 

40 

126 

48 

(D) 

(D) 

77 

498 

19 

59 

61 

14 

29 

85 

112 

67 

(D) 

(D) 

78 

397 

22 

59 

55 

15 

20 

33 

108 

49 

(D) 

(D) 

69 

365 

19 

56 

50 

16 

4 

6 

9 

16 

2 

9 

7 

28 

3 

5 

11 

17 

... 

89 

1 

180 

321 

17 

254 

... 

1 

18 

All  dime 

nsion  stone — Continued 

South  Atlantic  — Continued 

East  South  Central 

Wes 

t  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Georgia 

Maryland, 

West 
Virginia, 

South 
Carolina, 

and 
Florida 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

and 
Alabama 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Idaho, 

New 

Mexico, 

Utah, 

and 
Nevada 

California 

Washington 

and 

Oregon 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

Quarries 
only1 

Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 

2,098 

3,547 

642 

5,066 

2,297 

418 

450 

103 

1,698 

518 

583 

268 

557 

413 

19 

1,640 

2,886 

521 

3,824 

1,894 

303 

295 

76 

1,398 

343 

387 

238 

454 

378 

20 

366 

705 

135 

1,024 

416 

92 

69 

26 

285 

79 

59 

56 

65 

66 

21 

f  359 
I    7 

627 
78 

127 
8 

977 
47 

366 
50 

T           92 

69 

26 

285 

79 

59 

56 

65 

66 

22 
23 

666 

1,252 

264 

1,786 

772 

160 

122 

34 

609 

143 

104 

100 

132 

114 

24 

1,271 

2,589 

448 

3,577 

1,651 

318 

309 

75 

1,074 

392 

377 

221 

359 

339 

25 

' 

758 

31 

1,526 
386 

305 
33 

2,065 
289 

1,020 
212 

r      195 

155 

48 

793 

234 

173 

161 

241 

286 

26 
27 

319 
34 
99 
30 

513 
38 

112 
14 

77 

12 

15 

6 

1,059 

65 

91 

8 

6318 

17 
84 
(6) 

6108 

14 

1 

(6) 

6131 

6 

17 

(6) 

617 
10 

204 
25 
42 
10 

44 
16 

1 
97 

11 

15 

1 

177 

39 

15 

6 

45 

8 

21 

44 

29 

14 
6 
4 

28 
29 
30 
31 

94 

117 

38 

233 

65 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

37 

47 

16 

9 

28 

19 

32 

118 

133 

27 

214 

81 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

18 

30 

24 

39 

43 

37 

33 

92 

111 

27 

196 

65 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

18 

28 

14 

10 

25 

19 

34 

10 

12 

3 

15 

11 

2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

35 

77 

68 

148 

215 

(D) 

16 

1 

2 

36 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  DIMENSION  STONE  QUARRIES, 


Line 


Item 


Dimension  limestone 


United  States 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


Middle 
Atlantic 
Pennsyl- 
vania} 
(quarries 
only1) 


North  Central 


Indiana 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


Wisconsin 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


Value  of  shipments3 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and  dressing* do.. 


Number  of  employees,  total5 

Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers. ..do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do.. 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for 

preparation » do. . 

Fuel do.. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment). 


.do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


Value  of  shipments3 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and  dressing* do.. 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers. . .do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do.. 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for 

preparation do. . 

Fuel do . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do.. 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


20,493 

3 

,754 

16,739 

16,686 

2 

,942 

13,744 

2,850 

500 

2,350 

2,693 

472 

2,221 

157 

28 

129 

5,391 

872 

4,519 

14,076 

2 

,335 

11,741 

9,479 

1 

,429 

8,050 

880 

127 

753 

2,761 

586 

2,175 

335 

87 

248 

417 

54 

363 

204 

52 

152 

862 

772 

684 

72 

287 


158 

125 

125 

18 

16 


704 

647 

559 

54 

271 


383 
298 

55 

53 
2 


203 
129 


"35 

25 

6 

(6) 

(D) 


(D) 

(D) 

2 


1,760 
1,517 

222 

204 
18 

381 


961 


11,846 
9,882 

1,640 

1,579 

61 

3,128 
8,129 


646 

5,884 

82 

382 

185 

61,469 

17 

126 

31 

268 

(6) 

(6) 

498 

397 

365 

28 

254 


1,046 
690 

116 

110 
6 

216 

810 

431 
26 

6334 
19 
(6) 
(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

2 


1,416 
1,036 

178 

166 
12 

343 

1,103 

652 
73 

321 

46 

7 

4 

45 

43 

42 

9 


Dimension  granite — Continued 


North  Central 


Wisconsin 

and 
Missouri 


956 
786 

184 

173 
11 


471 
56 

6126 
17 
25 
(6) 

38 


36 
29 

5 

(D) 


5,507 
2,897 

661 

577 
84 

1,346 

5,032 

2,084 
347 

2,309 

35 

257 


126 
126 

9 

(D) 


South 
Dakota 


1,568 
1,192 

194 

167 
27 

340 

1,094 

573 
139 

220 
17 
58 
87 

45 

51 
46 


South  and  West 


Georgia 


Quarries 
only1 


2,048 
1,589 

355 

348 
7 


1,246 

741 

31 


314 
32 
98 
30 

78 

93 
76 

10 

(D) 


Quarries 

with 
dressing 
plants2 


1,780 
1,351 

332 

310 
22 


1,316 

761 
110 


"358 
27 
60 
(6) 

93 

109 
87 

9 

18 


Oklahoma 

and 

Texas 


1,279 
1,003 

184 

181 
3 

407 

820 

548 
6 

219 

10 
37 


21 
21 

3 

(D) 


Maryland, 

North 

Carolina, 

Colorado, 

Washington, 

Oregon,  and 

California2 


2,585 
1,999 

470 

442 
28 


894 


2,010 

1,204 
184 


497 
24 
61 

40 

56 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 

AND  STA3 

•ES: 

1954 

—Continued 

Dimension  limestone— Continued 

Dimension  granite 

North  Central — Continued 

South  and  West 

United  States 

New  England 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Georgia, 

Middle 

Florida, 

New 

Atlantic 

Line 

Illinois, 

Kentucky, 

Quarries 

Hampshire, 

(New  York 

no. 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Michigan, 
Iowa,  and 

Texas 

Tennessee, 
Alabama, 

Total 

Quarries 
only1 

with 
dressing 

Vermont 

Maine  and 
Massachusetts 

Rhode 

Island, 

and 
Pennsyl- 

Missouri 

Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, 
Colorado, 

and 
California 

plants2 

and 
Connecticut 

vania) 

1,317 

455 

330 

839 

1,101 

28,498 

5,738 

22,760 

4,976 

6,406 

796 

597 

1 

1,100 

329 

272 

676 

886 

20,932 

4,590 

16,342 

4,094 

4,845 

641 

535 

2 

143 

60 

60 

176 

200 

4,009 

967 

3,042 

523 

882 

130 

94 

3 

|     143 

J          52 

|      60 

1 

171 

176 

3,662 

917 

2,745 

492 

774 

109 

89 

4 

I     8 

I 

5 

24 

347 

50 

297 

31 

108 

21 

5 

5 

309 

122 

91 

337 

354 

7,445 

1,769 

5,676 

970 

1,517 

218 

178 

6 

864 

339 

210 

569 

888 

21,306 

3,806 

17,500 

2,808 

5,279 

621 

385 

7 

}     641 

/   173 

}       - 

; 

394 

538 

11,806 

2,404 

9,402 

1,779 

2,961 

378 

306 

8 

1    16 

i 

21 

112 

1,895 

235 

1,660 

161 

756 

88 

17 

9 

6158 

87 

633 

93 

181 

5,993 

693 

5,300 

6684 

61,308 

110 

43 

10 

30 

18 

x 

{ 

23 

18 

372 

96 

276 

55 

127 

18 

10 

11 

35 

3 

22 

32 

888 

229 

659 

129 

127 

27 

9 

12 

(6) 

42 

(6) 

16 

7 

352 

149 

203 

(6) 

(6) 

13 

48 

30 

32 

23 

61 

826 

226 

600 

128 

164 

37 

21 

14 

54 

54 

33 

14 

84 

865 

245 

620 

114 

165 

37 

21 

15 

48 

32 

32 

14 

58 

738 

219 

519 

114 

120 

29 

21 

16 

3 

5 

3 

5 

10 

85 

29 

56 

11 

16 

5 

2 

17 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

0» 

1,764 

95 

1,669 

(D) 

173 

(D) 

(D) 

18 

Dimension  slate 

Dimension  marble 

United 

States 

(quarries 

with 

dressing 

New 

Middle  Atlantic 

Soul 

h  and 

Uni1 

,ed  States 

East 

South  and 

West 

North 

England 

(Maine 

and 

New  York 

Pennsyl- 

We 
(Vii 

E 

St 

ginia 
jid 

] 

'otal 

C 

uarries 

«  1  .1 

Quarries 
with 

(Vermont, 

Illinois, 

and 

Tennessee 

Carolina, 
Georgia', 
Kentucky, 

plants 
only2), 
total 

Vermont ) 

vania 

Calif 

ornia) 

only1 

dressing 
plants2 

Missouri) 

Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
and  Nevada 

6,904 

1,911 

1,052 

3,280 

661 

10,605 

3,464 

7,141 

4,148 

3,051 

3,406 

19 

5,697 

1,589 

796 

2,737 

575 

8,214 

2,866 

5,348 

3,089 

2,211 

2,914 

20 

1,349 

371 

148 

636 

194 

1,896 

637 

1,259 

678 

546 

672 

21 

1,259 

361 

136 

582 

180 

1,721 

612 

1,109 

628 

510 

583 

22 

90 

10 

12 

54 

14 

175 

25 

150 

50 

36 

89 

23 

2,564 

708 

315 

1,208 

333 

3,703 

1,245 

2,458 

1,535 

964 

1,204 

24 

5,260 

1,425 

719 

2,630 

486 

7,827 

2,244 

5,583 

3,302 

2,225 

2,300 

25 

3,598 

1,047 

371 

1,828 

352 

4,561 

1,505 

3,056 

1,995 

1,170 

1,396 

26 

427 

45 

83 

242 

57 

862 

135 

727 

235 

228 

399 

27 

927 

239 

242 

403 

43 

62,096 

511 

61,585 

61,004 

723 

369 

28 

125 

45 

6 

59 

15 

38 

13 

25 

2 

17 

19 

29 

165 

39 

14 

93 

19 

270 

80 

190 

66 

87 

117 

30 

18 

10 

3 

5 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

31 

105 

33 

20 

33 

19 

194 

55 

139 

(D) 

(D) 

56 

32 

133 

44 

29 

50 

10 

207 

61 

146 

(D) 

(D) 

69 

33 

79 

19 

17 

33 

10 

178 

43 

135 

95 

27 

56 

34 

24 

6 

4 

12 

2 

30 

13 

17 

13 

8 

9 

35 

48 

22 

20 

6 

601 

16 

585 

(D) 

(D) 

278 

36 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  DIMENSION  STONE  QUARRIES, 


Dimension  sandstone 


Line 
no. 


United  States 


Item 


Total 


Quarries 
only1 


Quarries 

with 

dressing 

plants2 


9 

10 

11 
12 
13 


16 

17 
18 


Value  of  shipments3 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and  dressing* do.. 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers »1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation do. . 

Fuel do . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.. 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment) do. . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment7 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


11,090 

9,060 

1,959 

1,807 
152 

3,557 

8,214 

5,292 
730 

1,37C 

282 

95 

445 

612 

774 

550 

43 

415 


5,302 

4,188 

973 

925 
48 

1,752 

3,629 

2,273 

183 

8990 

161 

22 

(8) 

413 

472 

385 

27 

5 


5,788 

4,872 

986 

882 

104 

1,805 

4,585 

3,019 

547 

8825 

121 

73 

(8) 

199 

302 

165 

16 

410 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
■"■See  table  1A,  footnote  1. 
2See  table  1A,  footnote  2. 
3See  table  1A,  footnote  3. 
4See  table  1A,  footnote  4. 
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BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES 

:  1954 — Continued 

Dimension  sandstone — Continued 

East 

South 

West 

(Idaho, 

Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

Washington, 

and 
California) 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

and 

New  York 

Indiana, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
Missouri , 
and  Kansas 

Tennessee 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

and  Alabama 

Arkansas , 
Oklahoma, 
and  Texas 
(quarries 
only1) 

Line 
no. 

869 

4,702 

886 

541 

1,984 

304 

341 

1,463 

1 

678 

4,166 

670 

461 

1,586 

202 

223 

1,074 

2 

158 

802 

126 

80 

470 

64 

75 

184 

3 

148 
10 

715 
87 

116 
10 

|           80 

J     459 

\                         64 

{ 

68 

7 

169 
15 

4 
5 

289 

1,483 

244 

169 

809 

114 

115 

334 

6 

671 

3,543 

727 

338 

1,336 

262 

264 

1,073 

7 

441 
35 

111 

43 

5 

36 

2,458 

456 

6483 

87 

59 

(6) 

414 
65 
6212 
22 
14 
(6) 

>          245 
677 

} 

(6) 

f     884 

333 

50 

8 

j          159 

79 

18 

6 

1 

< 

115 
23 
74 
10 

*42 

608 

58 

81 

45 

8 

273 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

98 

127 

34 

41 

189 

41 

(D) 

(D) 

14 

102 

220 

66 

54 

182 

42 

(D) 

(D) 

15 

101 

117 

(D) 

44 

169 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

16 

8 

10 

4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

8 

17 

(D) 

321 

89 

(D) 

... 

... 

... 

(D) 

18 

sSee  table  1A,  footnote  5. 

6See  table  1A,  footnote  7. 

7See  table  1A,  footnote  8. 

8See  table  1A,  footnote  9. 
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Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DIMENSION  STONE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 
(Includes  production  at  stone  quarries  and  as  secondary  products  in  other  industries) 


Type  of  dimension  stone 


1954 


net  shipments  and  interplant  transfers1 


1939 
production 


Quantity2 
(1,000  short  tons) 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


Quantity 
(1,000  short  tons) 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


All  dimension  stone,  total. 


Rough  stone... 
Dressed  stone. 


Limestone,  total. 


Rough  stone . . . 
Dressed  stone. 


Granite,  total. 


Rough  stone.. . 
Dressed  stone. 


Slate,  total. 


Rough  stone . . . 
Dressed  stone. 


Marble ,  total . 


Rough  stone . . . 
Dressed  stone. 


Sandstone,  total. 


Rough  stone . . . 
Dressed  stone. 


Trap  rock  and  dimension  stone,  n.e.c. 
total 


Rough  stone . . . 
Dressed  stone. 


2,954 

1,994 
960 


1,246 

868 
378 


739 


512 
227 


400 
145 


135 
10 


73,726 

26,924 
46,802 


19,985 

7,180 
12,805 


26,799 

9,728 
17,071 


6,451 
6,451 

8,905 

3,294 
5,611 

10,219 

5,943 
4,276 

1,367 

779 
588 


3,273 

2,586 
687 


1,342 

1,171 
171 


748 


571 
177 


178 

5 

173 


178 


126 
52 


791 


677 
114 


23,562 

9,527 
14,035 


5,267 

2,892 
2,375 


8,025 

4,357 
3,668 


3,432 

16 
3,416 


4,928 

1,331 
3,597 


1,861 


49 
49 


■"■Represents  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  less  stone  received  from  other  establishments  for  dressing. 
2Quantities  are  preliminary  and  are  partly  estimated  from  data  reported  in  other  units  of  measure. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


September  1956 


Series: 


MI- 14-2 


CRUSHED  STONE 


The  value  of  shipments  of  all  crushed  and  broken  stone  quarries  in  the  United  States  in  1954  amounted 
to  $484  million.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed  and  broken  stone 
industries  were  valued  at  $465  million  and  shipments  from  quarries  included  in  establishments  classified  in 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries  were  valued  at  $19  million.  These  figures  exclude  the  value  of 
stone  produced  and  consumed  in  the  same  establishment  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  and  lime,  amounting  to 
approximately  $100  million.  Principal  expenses  for  quarries  and  plants  in  the  crushed  and  broken  stone 
industries  included  $144  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $89  million  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for 
preparation,  $28  million  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $11  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost 
of  purchased  machinery  installed  at  these  quarries  and  plants  was  $45  million.  Employment  at  these  opera- 
tions averaged  about  37  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construc- 
tion, and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $45  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for 
use  was  2,  762  thousand.      Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,     including  mine  water,    was  60  billion  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  stone,  either  as  the  major  product,  as  a  secondary  product,  or 
for  consumption  at  an  associated  cement  or  lime  plant,  were  operated  in  47  States  and  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
in  1954.  The  value  of  shipments  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  exceeded  $15  million  in  1954  for  each  of  10 
States.  Ranked  in  order  of  value  of  shipments  of  stone,  these  States  were  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  The  total  output  of  369  million 
tons  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  in  the  United  States  in  1954,  including  that  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement  and  lime,  was  about  two  and  three-  quarters  times  as  large  as  productionin 
1939,    the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 

The  crushed  and  broken  stone  industries,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  repre- 
sent establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  or  quarrying  crushed  and  broken  stone.  In  1954,  these 
quarries  in  the  United  States  accounted  for  shipments  of  283  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  valued 
at  $434  million. 

Also  included  in  this  release  are  statistics  for  crushed  and  broken  stone  quarries  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  plants  producing  hydraulic  cement,  quicklime,  or  hydrated  lime.  If  a  quarry  was  part  of  such  an 
establishment,  the  entire  establishment  was  classified  in  the  "Hydraulic  cement"  industry  or  in  the  "Lime" 
industry  according  to  whether  the  primary  product  is  cement  or  lime.  Separate  statistics  for  1954  relating  to 
the  quarrying  activities  at  such  establishments  were  obtained  as  part  of  the  1954  Census  of  Manufactures.  In 
that  year,  quarries  operated  in  conjunction  with  cement  or  lime  plants  produced  70  million  tons  of  crushed 
and  broken  stone,  primarily  limestone,  for  use  in  associated  cement  or  lime  plants  at  the  same  location  as 
the  quarries.  In  addition,  these  quarries  shipped  for  use  elsewhere  about  8  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken 
limestone  valued  at  $15  million. 

Selected  statistics  are  also  shown  in  this  release  for  crushed  and  broken  stone  operations  at  establish- 
ments where  the  primary  product  is  bituminous  concrete  or  ready-mixed  concrete.  Here,  if  a  quarry  was 
part  of  such  an  establishment,  the  entire  establishment  was  classified  either  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
"Paving  mixtures  and  blocks"  or  in  the  wholesale  trade  industry  "Lumber  and  construction  materials," 
respectively,  if  the  value  added  by  manufacturing  exceeded  the  value  added  in  quarrying.  In  1954,  such 
quarries  shipped  about  3  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  valued  at  $4  million. 

This  release  excludes  statistics  for  quarries  operated  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
institutions.  Such  operations  accounted  for  about  5  percent  of  the  total  production  of  crushed  and  broken  stone 
in  1953,    according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  LIMESTONE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  crushed  and  broken  limestone 
quarries  in  1954  amounted  to  $345  million.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  and  plants  classified  in 
the  crushed  and  broken  limestone  industry  were  valued  at  $329  million  and  shipments  from  quarries  included 
in  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries  were  valued  at  about  $16  million- 
Principal  expenses  for  quarries  and  plants  in  the  crushed  and  broken  limestone  industry  included  $107  million 
for  wages  and  salaries,  $61  million  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $21  million  for  fuel 
and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $7  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed 
was  $33  million.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  28  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  explora- 
tion and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $32  million.  The 
total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  2,  173  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year, 
including  mine  water,    was  54  billion  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  limestone,  either  as  the  major  product,  as  a  secondary  prod- 
uct, or  for  consumption  at  an  associated  cement  or  lime  plant,  were  operated  in  45  States  in  1954.  The  value 
of  shipments  of  crushed  and  broken  limestone  exceeded  $10  million  in  1954  in  each  of  11  States.  Ranked  in 
order  of  value  of  shipments  of  limestone,  the  five  leading  States  were  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  Michigan.  The  total  output  of  302  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken  limestone  and  calcareous  marl  in 
1954  was  about  two  and  three-quarter  times  as  large  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  limestone"  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification, 
represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  or  quarrying  crushed  and  broken  limestone,  including 
related  rocks,  such  as  dolomite,  cement  rock,  marl,  travertine,  and  calcareous  tufa.  Quarries  operated  in 
conjunction  with  cement  and  lime  plants  are  included  in  this  industry  when  separate  reports  are  available; 
but  the  stone  crushing  operations  performed  at  the  plant  are  not  included. 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  GRANITE--The  value  of  shipments  of  all  crushed  and  broken  granite  quarries 
in  1954  amounted  to  $31,230  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the 
crushed  and  broken  granite  industry  were  valued  at  $30,875  thousand  and  shipments  from  quarries  included 
in  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries  were  valued  at  $355  thousand. 
Principal  expenses  for  quarries  and  plants  in  the  crushed  and  broken  granite  industry  included  $8,  705  thou- 
sand for  wages  and  salaries,  $6,506  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $1,585 
thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $729  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $3,041  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  2,529.  Capital  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to 
$3,  187  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  176  thousand.  Water  intake  for 
use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   3,  220  million  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  granite  either  as  the  major  product  or  as  a  secondary  product 
were  operated  in  26  States  in  1954,  with  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  California,  and  South  Carolina  the  leading 
States.  North  Carolina  alone  accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  of  crushed  and 
broken  granite.  The  22.  8  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken  granite  shipped  in  1954  was  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  granite"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  or 
quarrying  crushed  and  broken  granite,  including  related  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  syenite,  and  diorite.  Nephe- 
line  syenite  operations  are  classified  in  the  "Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  minerals,  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied"  industry. 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  SLATE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken 
slate  as  the  major  product  amounted  to  $8,  162  thousand  in  1954.  Principal  expenses  for  these  quarries  in- 
cluded $2,  369  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,  045  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  pre- 
paration, $946  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $124  thousand  for  contract  work.  The 
cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $304  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  533. 
Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery 
amounted  to  $312  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  26  thousand.  Water 
intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   119  million  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  slate  either  as  the  major  product  or  as  a  secondary  product 
were  operated  in  10  States  in  1954  with  Vermont  and  Virginia  the  two  leading  States.  The  947  thousand  tons 
of  crushed  and  broken  slate  shipped  in  1954  was  three  times  as  large  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  slate"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  or 
quarrying  crushed  and  broken  slate,    including  slate  granules. 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  MARBLE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  quarries  producing  crushed  and 
broken  marble  as  the  major  product  amounted  to  $5,  142  thousand  in  1954.  Principal  expenses  for  crushed 
and  broken  marble  quarries  included  $1,369  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $1,268  thousand  for  supplies 
and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $203  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $168  thou- 
sand for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $196  thousand.  Employment  at  these 
operations  averaged  431.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and 
new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $354  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was 
13  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   11  million  gallons. 
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Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  marble  either  as  the  major  product  or  as  a  secondary  product 
were  operated  in  13  States  in  1954,  with  Georgia  as  the  leading  State.  The  544  thousand  tons  of  crushed  and 
broken  marble  shipped  in  1954  was  about  seven  times  as  great  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  marble"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  or 
quarrying  crushed  and  broken  marble,  including  serpentine  (verde  antique),  dolomitic  marble,  and  onyx  marble 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  TRAP  ROCK- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  crushed  and  broken  trap  rock 
quarries  in  1954  amounted  to  $46,  869  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  from  quarries  and  plants  classified 
in  the  crushed  and  broken  trap  rock  industry  were  valued  at  $45,  471  thousand  and  shipments  from  quarries 
included  in  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries  were  valued  at  $i,398 
thousand.  Principal  expenses  for  quarries  and  plants  in  the  crushed  and  broken  trap  rock  industry  included 
$13,689  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $7,600  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  prepara- 
tion, $2,  557  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $987  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost 
of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $3,870  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  2,986. 
Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery 
amounted  to  $3,670  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  201  thousand.  Water 
intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   1,  099  million  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  trap  rock  either  as  the  major  product  or  as  a  secondary  prod- 
uct were  operated  in  16  States  in  1954,  with  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  together  accounting  for  almost  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  shipments  of  crushed  and  broken  trap  rock.  The  23.  6  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken 
trap  rock  shipped  in  1954  was  about  two  and  one-third  times  as  great  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  trap  rock"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining 
or  quarrying  crushed  and  broken  trap  rock  (basalt,   diabase,    gabbro,    and  related  rocks). 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  SANDSTONE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all  quarries  producing  crushed  and 
broken  sandstone  as  the  major  product  amounted  to  $31,  190  thousand  in  1954.  Principal  expenses  for  these 
quarries  included  $7,  054  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $6,  636  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received 
for  preparation,  $1,432  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $737  thousand  for  contract 
work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $4,  186  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations 
averaged  1,  711.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and 
used  machinery  amounted  to  $4,  715  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  109 
thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   1,428  million  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  sandstone  either  as  the  major  product  or  as  a  secondary  prod- 
uct were  operated  in  28  States  in  1954  with  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  the  leading  States. 
The  9.6  million  tons  of  crushed  and  broken  sandstone  shipped  in  1954  was  more  than  three  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  sandstone"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining 
or  quarrying  crushed  and  broken  sandstone,    including  quartzite,    and  ganister. 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED- -The  value  of  shipments  of  all 
quarries  producing  miscellaneous  crushed  and  broken  stone  in  1954  amounted  to  $  16,  203  thousand.  Of  this 
total,  shipments  from  quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed  and  broken  stone,  not  elsewhere  classified, 
industry  were  valued  at  $15,657  thousand  and  shipments  from  quarries  included  in  establishments  classified 
in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries  were  valued  at  $546  thousand.  Principal  expenses  for  quar- 
ries and  plants  in  the  miscellaneous  crushed  and  broken  stone  industry  included  $3,502  thousand  for  wages 
and  salaries,  $4,646  thousand  for  supplies,  $608  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $604 
thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $572  thousand.  Employment  at 
these  operations  averaged  882.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction, 
and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $823  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use 
was  64  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  443  million  gallons. 

Quarries  producing  miscellaneous  crushed  and  broken  stone  either  as  the  major  product  or  as  a  sec- 
ondary product  were  operated  in  34  States  in  1954.  The.  two  largest  producing  States  were  California  and 
Arkansas.  The  8.9  million  tons  of  miscellaneous  crushed  and  broken  stone  shipped  in  1954  was  two  and  one- 
quarter  times  as  large  as  production  in  1939. 

The  "Crushed  and  broken  stone,  not  elsewhere  classified"  industry  represents  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  mining  or  quarrying  crushed  and  broken  stone,  not  elsewhere  classified,  such  as  various 
light  colored  volcanic  rocks,    mica  schist,    and  mixed  boulders. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  Bulletin,  "Crushed 
and  Broken  Stone,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the 
near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries.  The  1954  Census 
of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had 
been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every 
five  years. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN 
(Excludes  establishments  for  195-4  with  value  of  production  and  with 


Crushed  and  broken  stone  quarries,  total 


1954 


Quarries 
and  plants 
classified 

in  the 

crushed  and 

broken 

stone 

industries 


Quarries 
included  in 
establish- 
ments 
classified 
in  manufac- 
turing and 

wholesale 

trade 

industries1 


1939' 


1929' 


10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 


21 

22 
23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28' 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

38 
39 
40 


Value  of  shipments,  total4 $1,000. . 

Primary  products  of  the  quarry do. . . 

Other  products  and  services do. . . 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and  mineral  preparation5 do... 

Number  of  employees,  total6 

Production  and  development  Workers 

All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000.. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . , 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation7 do... 


Fuel. 


.do. 


Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do . .  . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment8 1,000. . 

Water  intake9..... 1,000,000  gallons. 


Value  of  shipments,  total4 $1,000. . 

Primary  products  of  the  quarry do. . . 

Other  products  and  services do. . . 

Value  added  in  quarrying  and  mineral  preparation5 do... 

Number  of  employees,  total6 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000... 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation7 do... 

Fuel do. . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment8 1,000. . 

Water  intake9 1,000,000  gallons. . 


4484,101 

4454,518 
29,583 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

88,136 

(NA) 

145 j 915 
(NA) 

149,703 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


465,254 

435,671 
29,583 

337,606 

37,195 

33,124 
4,071 

75,559 

271,493 

122,499 
21,103 
89,328 
16,050 
11,828 
10,685 

44,791 

45,034 

31,640 

2,762 

59,930 


418,847 
418,847 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

12,577 

(NA) 

23,416 
(NA) 

21,812 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


101,581 

100,065 
1,516 

75,884 

33,707 

30,937 
2,770 

62,366 

63,352 

31,491 
6,164 

15,734 

4,309 

4,867 

787 

(NA) 

(NA) 

5,045 

961 

(NA) 


130,659 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

34,184 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

41,839 

(NA) 

24,288 

4,055 

5,428 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
607 
(NA) 


Crushed  and  broken 
slate  industry 


1954 


8,162 
8,162 

5,055 

533 

464 
69 

1,198 

5,484 

1,949 
420 

2,045 
610 
336 
124 

304 

312 

277 

26 

119 


1939 


2,137 

2,137 

1,236 

450 

407 
43 

803 

1,420 

426 
93 

716 
39 

138 
8 

(NA) 

(NA) 
24 
13 

(NA) 


1929 


1,026 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

214 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

209 
(NA) 
120 
21 
56 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

5 

(NA) 


Crushed  and  broken 
marble  industry 


1954 


5,142 

4,545 
597 

3,661 

431 

379 
52 

796 

3,008 

1,120 
249 

1,268 

86 

117 

168 

196 


354 

180 

13 

11 


1939 


150 
27 

152 

79 

70 
9 

127 

99 

44 

30 

11 

6 


(NA) 

(NA) 
2 
2 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA 

123 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

162 

(NA) 

19 

5 

31 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2 

(NA) 


NA  Not  available. 
Represents  (a)  quarries  producing  crushed  and  broken  stone  primarily  for  use  in  a  plant  at  the  same  location  manufacturing  hydraulic 
cement,  quicklime,  or  hydrated  lime;  and  (b)  quarries  producing  and  shipping  crushed  and  broken  stone  as  a  secondary  product  at  establish- 
ments where  the  primary  product  is  bituminous  concrete  or  ready-mixed  concrete. 

Includes  statistics  for  limestone  and  cement  rock  quarried  by  cement  manufacturers  and  for  limestone  quarried  by  producers  of  lime. 
Represents  quarries  described  in  footnote  1,  part  (b). 

Figures  for  1954  which  represent  shipments,  exclude  the  value  of  limestone  produced  and  consumed  in  the  same  establishment  in  cement 
and  lime  manufacture.  Figures  for  1939  and  1929  represent  value  of  production  and  services  and  include  such  stone.  The  value  of  such  stone 
in  1954  was  approximately  $100  million;  in  1939,  under  $22  million;  and  in  1929,  approximately  $23  million.  4  of  12 


STONE  QUARRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  AND  1929 
expenditures  less  than  $500;  and  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than  $2,500) 


Crushed  and  broken  limestone 

quarries 

Crushed  and 

broken  granite  quarries 

1954 

1954 

Quarries 

Quarries 

Quarries 

included  in 

Quarries 

included  in 

and  plants 

establish- 

and plants 

establish- 

Line 

classified 

ments 

19392 

19292 

classified 

ments 

1939 

1929 

no. 

Total 

in  the 

classified 

, 

in  the 

classified 

crushed  and 

in  manufac- 

crushed and 

in  manufac- 

broken 

turing  and 

broken 

turing  and 

limestone 

wholesale 

granite 

wholesale 

industry 

trade 
industries1 

industry 

trade 
industries3 

4345,305 

328,757 

*16,548 

77,147 

97,940 

31,230 

30,875 

355 

7,030 

6,751 

1 

4327,393 

310,845 

*16,548 

76,065 

(NA) 

30,371 

30,016 

355 

6,891 

(NA) 

2 

17,912 

17,912 

1,082 

(NA) 

859 

859 

139 

(NA) 

3 

(NA) 

239,598 

(NA) 

57,959 

(NA) 

(NA) 

22,201 

(NA) 

5,042 

(NA) 

4 

(NA) 

28,123 

(NA) 

26,513 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2,529 

(NA) 

2,332 

(NA) 

5 

(NA) 

24,925 

(NA) 

24,482 • 

26,476 

(NA) 

2,344 

(NA) 

2,100 

2,066 

6 

(NA) 

3,198 

(NA) 

2,031 

(NA) 

(NA) 

185 

(NA) 

232 

(NA) 

7 

68,664 

56,335 

12,329 

48,901 

(NA) 

5,655 

5,607 

48 

4,574 

(NA) 

8 

(NA) 

195,424 

(NA) 

48,544 

(NA) 

(NA) 

17,525 

(NA) 

4,343 

(NA) 

9 

113,587 

90,715 

22,872 

24,903 

32,067 

7,679 

7,573 

106 

1,782 

2,162 

10 

(NA) 

16,199 

(NA) 

4,453 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,132 

(NA) 

573 

(NA) 

11 

1 

f   60,627 

1 

r   11,425 

18,876 

[    6,506 

1 

f    1,405 

1,273 

12 

>   109,800 

J    11,913 
)    8,634 
l    7,336 

[     21,290 

3,404 

3,684 

675 

3,233 

4,001 

(NA) 

8,993 

J      747 
)      838 
I      729 

r     173 

{ 

223 

334 

26 

209 
359 
(NA) 

13 
14 
15 

NA) 

32,622 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,041 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

16 

(NA) 

31,973 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,187 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

17 

(NA) 

23,012 

(NA) 

4,141 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2,330 

(NA) 

260 

(NA) 

18 

(NA) 

2,173 

(NA) 

756 

461 

(NA) 

176 

(NA) 

48 

38 

19 

(NA) 

53,610 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3,220 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

20 

Crushed  and  broken  trap  rook  quarries 

Crushed  and^broken 
sandstone  industry 

Crushed 

md  broken  stone,  n.e 

c . ,  quarries 

1954 

1939 

1929 

1954 

1939 

1929 

1954 

1939 

1929 

Quarries 
and  plants 
classified 

Quarries 
included  in 
establish- 
ments 

Quarries 
and  plants 
classified 

in  the 
crushed  and 

Quarries 
included  in 
establish- 
ments 

Total 

in  the 

classified 

Total 

classified 

crushed 

in  manufac- 

, 

in  manufac- 

and broken 

turing  and 

bl'UAGll 

turing  and 

trap  rock 

wholesale 

' 

wholesale 

industry 

trade 

. 

.e.c., 

trade 

industries3 

1  T"l  j  u.i  j  uj.  j 

industries3 

46,869 

45,471 

1,398 

9,632 

14,799 

31,190 

2,930 

2,718 

16,203 

15,657 

546 

2,528 

6,954 

21 

40,372 

38,974 

1,398 

9,569 

(NA) 

28,300 

2,873 

(NA) 

15,375 

14,829 

546 

2,380 

(NA) 

22 

6,497 

6,497 

63 

(NA) 

2,890 

57 

(NA) 

828 

828 

148 

(NA) 

23 

(NA) 

34,127 

(NA) 

7,340 

(NA) 

22,914 

2,160 

(NA) 

(NA) 

10,050 

(NA) 

1,995 

(NA) 

24 

(NA) 

2,986 

(NA) 

2,164 

(NA) 

1,711 

1,232 

(NA) 

(NA) 

882 

(NA) 

937 

(NA) 

25 

(NA) 

2,680 

(NA) 

1,886 

2,877 

1,529 

1,134 

921 

(NA) 

803 

(NA) 

858 

1,507 

26 

(NA) 

306 

(NA) 

278 

(NA) 

182 

98 

(NA) 

(NA) 

79 

(NA) 

79 

(NA) 

27 

6,834 

6,659 

175 

4,001 

(NA) 

3,283 

1,990 

(NA) 

1,706 

1,681 

25 

1,970 

(NA) 

28 

(NA) 

24,833 

(NA) 

5,395 

(NA) 

15,859 

2,028 

(NA) 

(NA) 

9,360 

(NA) 

1,523 

(NA) 

29 

12,500 

12,089 

411 

2,452 

4,247 

5,970 

1,084 

1,051 

3,110 

3,083 

27 

800 

1,941 

30 

(NA) 

1,600 

(NA) 

651 

(NA) 

1,084 

174 

(NA) 

(NA) 

419 

(NA) 

190 

(NA) 

31 

| 

[     7,600 

f  1,344 

2,104 

6,636 

519 

473 

f 

4,646 

f   314 

1,423 

32 

>    11,318 

J   1,409 
1   1,148 

>                174 

J   413 
|   503 

372 
618 

890 
542 

123 
105 

70 
144 

>       6,033 

395 

213 

>       175 

J   101 
J    95 

145 
219 

33 
34 

J 

I    987 

J 

I    32 

(NA) 

737  j      23 

(NA) 

1 

I 

604 

J 

L   23 

(NA) 

35 

(NA) 

3,870 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

4,186 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

572 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

36 

(NA) 

3,670 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

4,715 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

823 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

37 

(NA) 

2,425 

(NA) 

384 

(NA) 

2,927 

69 

(NA) 

(NA) 

489 

(NA) 

165 

(NA) 

38 

(NA) 

201 

(NA) 

96 

61 

109 

25 

14 

(NA) 

64 

(NA) 

21 

26 

39 

(NA) 

1,099 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,428 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

443 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

40 

5For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation, 
fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of 
supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added"  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  for  each 
group  of  quarries  and  plants  by  mining  and  preparing  the  primary  products  of  these  industries,  producing  other  products,  performing  services 
for  others,  and,  for  1954,  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Figures  for  1939  and  1929  exclude  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation.  The  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation  in 
1954  by  quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed  and  broken  stone  industries  amounted  to  $2,436  thousand. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  electric  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation.     Page  5  of  12 


Table  2A.~ SELECTED  STATISTICS  FOR  CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE  QUARRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HAWAII, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


Division  and  State 


Crushed  and  broken  stone 
(1,000  short  tons) 


Produced  and  consumed 

at  the  same 

establishment  in  the 

manufacture  of — 


Hydraulic 
cement 


Lime 


Net 
shipments 

and 
interplant 
transfers 1 


Value  of 

shipments : 

($1,000) 


Production  and 
development  workers 


Man-hours 
worked 
(1,000) 


Wages 

c$i,ooo.: 


Cost  of 

supplies, 

minerals 

received  for 

preparation, 

fuel, 

purchased 

electric 

energy,  and 

contract 

work 
($1,000)^ 


United  States  3,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed 
and  broken  stone  industries 

Quarries  included  in  establishments  classified 
in — 

Hydraulic  cement  industry 

Lime  industry 

Other  industries6 

New  England 

Maine 

Vermont 

Massachusetts,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed 

and  broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries  7 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed 

and  broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries7 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed  and 

broken  stone  i  ndustries 

Other  quarries  7 

East  North  Central 

Ohio,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed 

and  broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries  7 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed  and 

broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries  7 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Maryland 

Virginia,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed  and 

broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries  7 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida , . . 

Delaware  and  South  Carolina 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


59,150 


59,150 


(D) 


2,723 

2,723 

10,568 

10,568 
3,116 

3,126 

1,721 

2,522 

904 


2,720 
2,755 

2,755 

CD) 

2,475 

(D) 
(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 
(D) 


10,839 


10,839 


(D) 
(D) 

246 


246 
(D) 

(D) 

(t>) 

1,848 

1,848 
3,325 

3,325 

(D) 
(D) 

2,062 

2,062 
(D) 

(D) 
725 

725 
(D) 
(D) 


294,096 
282,720 


2,479 
5,791 
3,106 


517 
486 

3,243 


2,481 
762 

2,765 
146 


17,762 

17,398 
364 

7,115 

28,220 

25,051 
3,169 

25,721 


23,777 
1,944 

9,032 
22,581 
16,850 

8,404 


2,813 
12,136 

12,562 


11,759 
803 

1,351 

1,845 
7,796 


4,100 
8,240 


7,975 
265 

7,971 
8,929 
5,164 
11,239 
2,750 


484,101 
465,254 


3,177 

11,378 

4,292 


1,137 
4,544 

5,464 


3,890 
1,574 

4,915 
382 


28,214 

27,638 
576 

21,414 

54,039 


48,255 
5,784 


37,938 


35,664 
2,274 

12,189 
36,137 
21,554 
22,557 


3,878 
17,263 

18,076 


16,535 
1,541 

2,726 

3,400 

10,142 


8,434 
13,743 


12,940 
803 

12,959 
12,963 
13,618 
15,194 
4,426 


88,136 
4 75, 559 


58,303 
33,375 


'899 


440 
539 


703 
195 


694 
84 


4,920 

4,393 
527 

2,667 

11,368 


8,654 
2,714 


5,943 
1,145 

2,383 
5,388 
3,041 
2,560 


820 
2,968 

4,283 


J,  301 
982 

448 

790 

1,831 


1,189 
3,611 


3,043 
568 

2,327 
2,267 
2,495 
2,798 
1,060 


145,915 
122,499 


16,112 
5,743 
1,561 


714 
1,026 

1,708 


1,293 

415 

1,138 
134 


9,970 

9,004 
966 

4,601 

19,310 


14,197 
5,113 


12,939 


10,652 
2,287 

3,564 
9,517 
6,443 
4,597 


1,330 
4,492 

6,892 


5,031 
1,861 

713 
1,348 
2,982 


1,843 
4,632 


3,673 
959 

4,010 
2,708 
3,039 
3,650 
1,168 
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—SELECTED  STATISTICS  FOR  CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE  QUARRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HAWAII, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954— Continued 


Division  and  State 


Crushed  and  broken  stone 
(1,000  short  tons) 


Produced  and  consumed 

at  the  same 

establishment  in  the 

manufacture  of — 


Hydraulic 
cement 


Net 
shipments 

and 
interplant 
transfers 


Value  of 

shipments2 

($1,000) 


Production  and 
development  workers 


Man-hours 
worked 
(1,000) 


Wages 
($1,000) 


Cost  of 

supplies, 

minerals 

received  for 

preparation, 

fuel, 

purchased 

electric 

energy,  and 

contract 

work 
($1,000) 


East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama  and  Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Texas,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed 

and  broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries7 

Louisiana  and  Oklahoma 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah „ 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California,  total 

Quarries  and  plants  classified  in  the  crushed 

and  broken  stone  industries 

Other  quarries7 

Hawaii3 


2,111 
3,005 


(D) 
4,814 

4,814 
1,706 


(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(Pj 

(D) 


1,037 
(D) 

7,222 


7,323 


(D) 
433 


(D) 
486 

486 
(D) 


(Pi 
(D) 
(D) 

(D) 

339 


339 


10,604 
9,770 
4,139 


3,108 
7,056 


6,634 
422 

6,523 


1,703 
790 
927 
432 
768 

1,412 
794 

2,762 
2,483 

11,087 


10,797 
290 

784 


14,417 

13,099 

7,203 


9,139 
9,964 


9,483 
481 

6,501 


1,399 
1,227 
1,213 
1,231 
1,003 
1,484 
638 


4,217 
3,204 

20,856 


19,784 
1,072 


2,867 
3,057 
2,011 


1,099 
2,380 


1,662 
718 


178 
166 
261 
195 
240 
244 
265 


763 
470 

3,290 


2,329 
961 


4,464 
4,021 
2,418 


1,592 
3,515 


2,294 
1,221 

2,382 


389 
378 
528 
338 
453 
500 
496 


1,844 
1,071 

7,058 


4,987 
2,071 


3,421 
4,164 
3,314 


3,305 
4,961 


3,505 
1,456 

1,892 


820 
565 
484 
417 
294 
380 
292 

1,634 
796 

7,311 


4,856 
2,455 

328 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

'■Represents  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  less  stone  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation. 

2For  quarries  classified  in  the  crushed  and  broken  stone  industries,  represents  the  value  of  shipments  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  and 
the  value  of  secondary  products  and  services.  For  quarries  included  in  establishments  classified  in  other  industries,  represents  only  the 
value  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  shipped. 

3Statistics  for  Hawaii  are  not  included  in  the  United  States  totals. 

^Represents  man-hours  at  quarries  and  associated  preparation  plants. 

Represents  man-hours  at  quarries  only. 

6See  table  1,  footnote  3. 

7See  table  1,  footnote  1. 
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Table  2-B.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE  INDUSTRIES, 
(Includes  only  quarries  and  plants 


Line 


Industry,  Division,  and  State 


Value  of 

shipments 1 

($1,000) 


Value 

added  in 

quarrying 

and  mineral 

preparation2 

($1,000) 


Number  of  employees3 


Production 

and 

development 

workers 


All  other 
employees 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 


30 
31 
32 


34 
35 


36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 


CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  LIMESTONE  INDUSTRY 

United  States,  total 

New  England  (Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut) 

Middle  Atlantic 

Pennsylvania 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wi'scqnsiri 

West  North  Central 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Minnesota  and  Nebraska 

South  Atlantic 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

East  South  Central 

Tennessee 

Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Colorado 

Utah 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 

New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  GRANITE  INDUSTRY 

United  States,  total 

New  England 
Massachusetts 

Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic  (New  Jersey ) 

North  Central  (Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri ) 

South 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 

Mountain  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Nevada).. 

Pacific 

California 

Washington  and  Oregon 


328,757 


1,169 


37,357 
24,839 


33,603 
12,103 
35,728 
21,506 
8,767 


17,044 

16,322 

1,010 

9,492 

6,580 


5,611 
8,561 
8,824 
2,630 
14,805 
2,903 


12,657 
21,029 


794 
5,975 
8,399 


1,127 

889 

1,311 

1,059 


933 

282 

5,448 


30,875 


1,089 
434 


1,177 
839 


2,130 
9,170 
3,168 
6,049 
2,471 


3,361 
179 


239,603 


27,077 
19,164 


26,056 

8,495 

27,396 

16,030 

5,949 


11,266 

12,565 

682 

6,197 

4,481 


3,807 
6,056 
6,538 
2,044 
10,469 
2,189 


8,657 
14,982 


574 
4,505 
5,428 


844 
702 
803 
858 


723 
223 

4,109 


22,201 

688 
368 

1,065 

283 


1,452 
6,432 
2,167 
4,201 
2,010 

619 


2,823 
93 


28,123 


3,558 
1,725 


2,861 
1,082 
2,380 
1,446 
864 


1,266 

1,779 

111 

761 

656 


310 
1,036 

910 

214 
1,119 

263 


1,243 
2,190 


101 
621 
693 


75 

117 

117 

59 


67 

26 

343 


2,529 


195 
703 
299 
507 
266 

59 


253 
20 


24,925 


3,122 
1,539 


2,469 

960 

2,171 

1,301 

777 


1,110 

1,510 

103 

627 

599 


279 
936 
807 
207 
999 
246 


1,110 
1,973 


83 
561 
625 


71 

81 

103 

49 


61 

26 

311 


2,344 


187 
666 
287 
457 
257 

59 


209 
19 


3,198 


436 
186 


392 
122 
209 
145 
87 


156 
269 


134 
57 


31 

100 

103 

7 

120 

17 


133 

217 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


EXCEPT  SLATE,  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


classified 

in  the  mineral  industries) 

Principal 

expenses  ($1,000) 

Purchased 

machinery 

installed 

($1,000) 

Capital  expenditures 
($1,000) 

Horsepower 
rating  of 

power 
equipment  5 

(1,000) 

Water 

intake6 

(miln  ion 

gallon." ) 

Total 

Wages  of 

production 

and 

develop- 
ment 

workers 

Salaries 
of  all 
other 

employees 

Supplies 
and 

minerals 

received 
for 

prepara- 
tion 

Fuel 

Purchased 

electric 

energy 

Contract 
work 

Develop- 
ment work, 
construc- 
tion, 
machinery, 

and 
equipment 

For 
machinery 

and 
equipment 

only 

Line 
no. 

195,424 

90,715 

16,199 

60,627 

11,913 

8,634 

7,336 

32,622 

31,973 

23,012 

2,173 

53,610 

1 

953 

361 

119 

299 

40 

58 

76 

118 

157 

106 

11 

28 

2 

23,243 
13,578 

10,914 
7,606 

2,445 
1,014 

6,636 
3,458 

1,053 
629 

1,268 
760 

927 
111 

3,674 
2,599 

3,278 
1,882 

2,212 
1,174 

265 
119 

19,904 
2,399 

3 
4 

20,836 

7,572 

17,784 

12,830 

6,122 

10,213 
3,243 
8,669 
6,246 
3,080 

2,220 
604 

1,270 
976 
367 

6,073 
2,432 
5,135 
4,400 
1,555 

905 
520 
989 
645 
583 

1,188 
453 
708 
305 
139 

237 
320 
1,013 
258 
398 

3,129 

1,281 

2,563 

830 

1,152 

3,984 
1,398 
2,076 
962 
1,009 

2,519 

1,151 

1,350 

539 

799 

195 
93 
166 
109 
118 

1,790 
1,770 

614 
8,972 

114 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10,295 

10,583 

924 

6,111 

4,638 

3,861 
5,009 
345 
2,271 
2,289 

662 

1,135 

48 

606 

296 

4,282 
2,912 
4455 
2,133 
1,257 

1,021 

1,003 

53 

397 

569 

157 
232 

23 
174 

85 

312 
292 
<*) 
530 
142 

1,959 

2,009 

284 

930 

1,099 

1,953 

2,691 

487 

869 

1,053 

1,726 

1,703 

277 

841 

967 

150 

140 

7 

93 

86 

512 

24 

32 

287 

112 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

2,887 
5,423 
5,604 
1,142 
7,891 
1,854 

1,033 
2,566 
2,621 

525 
3,306 

641 

182 
422 
550 

43 
586 

97 

*1,429 
1,622 
1,677 

4459 
2,115 

*926 

170 
344 
186 
62 
501 
101 

73 
444 
341 

53 
369 

89 

(*) 

25 

229 

(4) 

1,014 

(4) 

500 
1,049 

487 

118 
2,311 

111 

368 
979 
634 
106 
1,974 
513 

230 

828 

342 

95 

1,682 

82 

16 
77 
56 
14 
69 
13 

1 
411 
969 
388 
9,582 
147 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

7,070 
12,713 

3,049 

5,904 

618 
946 

2,215 
3,878 

603 

787 

319 
816 

266 
382 

1,953 
1,744 

1,356 
1,559 

1,206 
1,296 

100 
143 

4,388 
694 

21 
22 

401 
3,576 
5,298 

222 
1,951 
2,041 

54 
208 
332 

72 

*1,033 

2,288 

24 

186 
300 

26 
198 
164 

3 
(4) 

173 

162 
820 
672 

67 
767 
622 

67 
554 
559 

7 
30 
46 

110 
66 

161 

23 
24 
25 

527 
621 
946 

447 

214 
319 
400 
209 

30 
95 
48 
37 

4252 

144 

226 

4171 

14 
32 
23 
23 

17 

31 

28 

7 

(4) 

221 

(4) 

31 
15 
50 
(D) 

31 
35 
40 
(D) 

31 
15 
40 
(D) 

7 

10 

9 

4 

2 

4 

22 

26 
27 
28 
29 

460 

167 

2,928 

232 

109 

1,266 

17 
172 

164 

447 

1,153 

29 

7 
114 

18 

4 

87 

136 

28 

(D) 
534 

29 
(D) 
685 

27 
(D) 
502 

2 

1 

17 

24 
*83 

30 
31 
32 

17,525 

7,573 

1,132 

6,506 

747 

838 

729 

3,041 

3,187 

2,330 

176 

3,220 

33 

698 
345 

311 
210 

67 
6 

4255 
*105 

22 
18 

43 
6 

(4) 
(4) 

280 
62 

199 
125 

161 
87 

9 
3 

13 
2 

34 
35 

382 

271 

... 

59 

24 

28 

5 

4 

(D) 

11 

5 

36 

760 

160 

45 

4519 

12 

24 

(4) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

4 

84 

37 

1,240 
4,882 
1,835 
3,684 
1,439 

475 
1,995 

716 
1,305 

864 

42 
295 

54 
349 

44 

4572 

2,131 

4830 

*1,740 

4406 

73 
170 
102 
137 

69 

78 
224 
133 
153 

56 

(4) 
67 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

184 
873 
191 
764 
373 

229 
727 
255 
946 

443 

205 
679 
110 
752 
111 

15 
40 
20 
25 
15 

439 
1,098 
533 
754 
203 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

445 

256 

*135 

31 

23 

(4) 

48 

48 

48 

12 

43 

1,681 
134 

966 
44 

226 
4 

290 

■'so 

86 
3 

67 
3 

46 
(4) 

242 
(D) 

193 

(D) 

157 
(D) 

21 

1 

89 

44 
45 
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Table  2-B.—  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE  INDUSTRIES, 
(Includes  only  quarries  and  plants 


Line 
no. 


Industry,  Division,  and  State 


Value  of 

shipments1 

($1,000) 


Value 

added  in 

quarrying 

and  mineral 

preparation2 

($1,000) 


Number  of  employees 


Production 

and 
development 
workers 


All  other 
employees 


20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


27 
28 

29 

30 
31 


CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  MARBLE  INDUSTRY 
United  States,  total 


East  and  South  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Texas ) 

West  (Colorado,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  California). 

CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  TRAP  ROCK  INDUSTRY 

United  States,  total 


New  England 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. . . 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey. . . . 
Pennsylvania . . 


East  North  Central  and  South 
Maryland 

Wisconsin,  Virginia,  and  Texas. 


Mountain  (Montana,  Idaho,  and  Nevada) 


Pacific 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California. 


CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  SANDSTONE  INDUSTRY 

United  States,  total 

New  England  (Maine ) 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . 


North  Central 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 


South  Atlantic  (Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Georgia) 
South  Central  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas) 


West 

California 

Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Oregon 


CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE,  N.E.C.,  INDUSTRY 
United  States ,  total 


East  (Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas) 

South  Atlantic  (Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida) 

South  Central  (Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas ) 

Mountain  (Montan,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and- Nevada) 


Pacific 

California 

Washington  and  Oregon. 


5,142 


4,801 
341 


45,471 


2,269 
3,798 


3,618 

18,024 

6,409 


1,510 
2,482 

1,287 


2,166 
2,126 
1,782 


31,190 
570 


717 
3,264 


2,061 
1,716 

12,610 

4,906 

700 

3,611 
1,035 

15,657 

1,261 
1,355 

6,481 
479 


5,408 
673 


3,661 


3,377 
284 


34,127 


1,676 
3,151 


2,797 
14,093 
4,196 


1,244 
1,665 

839 


1,545 
1,583 
1,338 


22,913 
505 

514 
2,321 

1,442 

809 

9,537 

3,686 

507 

2,998 

594 


10,050 

838 
1,060 
3,823 

190 


3,586 
553 


376 
55 


2,986 


171 
256 


234 
896 
553 


87 
177 


200 
181 
156 


1,711 
90 


63 

367 


129 

92 

395 

201 


210 
76 

882 

149 

102 

227 

66 


278 
60 


379 


330 
49 


2,e 


154 
220 


218 
784 
496 


81 
158 


73 


183 
169 
144 


1,529 
89 


55 
328 


111 

85 

330 

185 

85 

187 
74 

803 

142 
95 

202 
62 


244 
58 


306 


16 

112 

57 


182 

1 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

Represents  the  value  of  crushed  and  broken  stone  and  the  value  of  secondary  products  and  services. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  5. 

3See  table  1, footnote  6 . 
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EXCEPT  SLATE,  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954— Continued 


classified 

in  the  mineral  industries) 

Principal 

expenses  ($1,000) 

Purchased 

machinery 

installed 

($1,000) 

Capital  expenditures 
($1,000) 

Horsepower 
rating  of 

power 

equipment5 

(1,000) 

Water 

intake6 

(million 

gallons ) 

Total 

Wages  of 
production 
and 
develop- 
ment 
workers 

Salaries 
of  all 
other 

employees 

Supplies 

and 
minerals 
received 

for 
prepara- 
tion 

Fuel 

Purchased 

electric 

energy 

Contract 
work 

Develop- 
ment work, 
construc- 
tion, 
machinery, 

and 
equipment 

For 
machinery 

and 
equipment 

only 

Line 
no. 

3,008 

1,120 

249 

1,268 

86 

117 

168 

196 

354 

180 

13 

11 

1 

2,746 
262 

950 

170 

230 
19 

41,375 
461 

78 
8 

113 
4 

(4) 
(4) 

187 
9 

329 
25 

172 
8 

10 
3 

11 

2 
3 

24,833 

12,089 

1,600 

7,600 

1,409 

1,148 

987 

3,870 

3,670 

2,425 

201 

1,099 

4 

1,403 
2,136 

702 
945 

95 
176 

392 
584 

47 
92 

108 
126 

59 
213 

340 
99 

353 
467 

341 
91 

14 
19 

57 
99 

5 
6 

2,182 
8,142 
4,261 

1,350 
3,816 
1,982 

121 
596 

314 

4496 
2,550 
1,507 

62 
458 
206 

153 
337 
216 

(4) 

385 

36 

407 

1,338 

878 

297 

1,137 

630 

125 
697 
532 

15 
44 
37 

425 
227 

140 

7 
8 
9 

564 
1,475 

284 
502 

35 
93 

4159 
703 

45 

111 

41 
66 

(4) 

35 
145 

14 
208 

9 
129 

9 

10 

1 

10 
11 

813 

361 

19. 

4366 

59 

8 

(4) 

75 

60 

60 

9 

1 

12 

1,516 
1,311 
1,030 

841 
692 
614 

71 

47 
33 

428 
352 
4270 

125 

132 
72 

27 
25 
41 

24 
63 
(4) 

213 
195 
145 

196 
224 

84 

192 

165 

84 

23 

18 

3 

5 

8 

136 

13 
14 
15 

15,859 

5,970 

1,084 

6,636 

890 

542 

737 

4,186 

4,715 

2,927 

109 

1,428 

16 

369 

289 

3 

457 

14 

6 

(4) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

4 

17 

413 
2,073 

249 
940 

34 
169 

471 
529 

20 
171 

39 
62 

(4) 
202 

142 
128 

69 
149 

61 
101 

6 
18 

57 
146 

18 
19 

1,203 
1,164 
5,903 

434 

365 

1,344 

147 

24 

386 

4431 
669 

3,661 

96 

53 

286 

95 

53 

195 

(4) 

31 

(D) 

253 

2,166 

(D) 

121 

3,266 

(D) 

121 

1,661 

8 
10 
14 

482 
147 
196 

20 
21 
22 

1,852 

805 

121 

4798 

101 

27 

(4) 

692 

398 

353 

13 

277 

23 

453 

241 

17 

143 

19 

9 

.24 

166 

169 

158 

2 

99 

24 

1,638 

938 

174 

306 

107 

50 

63 

460 

373 

327 

26 

23 

25 

791 

365 

9 

100 

23 

6 

288 

89 

65 

65 

8 

1 

26 

9,360 

3,083 

419 

4,646 

395 

213 

604 

572 

823 

489 

64 

443 

27 

929 

478 

13 

189 

47 

29 

173 

48 

63 

30 

7 

253 

28 

575 

241 

47 

4210 

56 

21 

(4) 

49 

41 

37 

5 

9 

29 

3,680 

747 

130 

42,628 

81 

94 

(4) 

113 

258 

64 

11 

114 

30 

494 

194 

19 

62 

48 

2 

169 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

6 

31 

3,270 
412 

1,136 
287 

200 
10 

1,518 
76 

129 
34 

62 

5 

225 

302 
(D) 

414 
(D) 

318 
(D) 

30 
5 

10 
57 

32 
33 

4The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  8. 
6See  table  1,  footnote  9. 
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Table  3.-- QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CRUSHED  AND  BROKEN  STONE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 


Type  of  crushed  and 
broken  stone 


Produced  and 

consumed  at  the 

same  establishment 

in  the 

manufacture  of — 

(1,000  short  tons) 


Hydraulic 
cement 


Quicklime 

and 

hydra ted 

lime 


Net  shipments  and  interplant  transfers1 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 
f.o.b. 

mine  or 
plant 

($1,000) 


Shipments  by  quarries 
and  plants  classified 
in  mineral  industries 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 
f.o.b. 

mine  or 
plant 

($1,000) 


Shipments  by  quarries 
included  in  establish- 
ments classified  in 
manufacturing  and 
wholesale  trade 
industries2 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 
f.o.b. 

mine  or 
plant 

($1,000) 


1939  production 


Quantity 
(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value - 
f.o.b. 

mine  or 
plant 

($1,000) 


All  crushed  and 
broken  stone,  total. 


Limestone 

Calcareous  marl. 

Granite 

Slate 

Marble 

Trap  rock 

Sandstone 


59,150 

58,240 

748 


10,839 
10,839 


162 


Crushed  and  broken 
stone,  n.e.c 


299,115 

232,476 

260 

22,780 

947 

544 

23,574 

9,643 

8,891 


459,608 

328,091 

342 

31,766 

8,199 

5,039 

40,280 

28,697 

17,194 


287,162 

222,471 

260 

22,211 

(D) 

469 

22,489 

(D) 

8,754 


438,634 

311,182 

342 

30,476 

(D) 

4,586 

38,555 

(D) 

16,883 


11,953 
10,005 

569 

(D) 

75 

1,085 

(D) 

137 


20,974 
16,909 

1,290 
(D) 
453 

1,725 
(D) 

311 


3132,955 

3109,059 

7,053 

309 

76 

9,816 

2,734 

3,908 


3102,313 

376,723 

7,347 
2,138 
176 
9,583 
3,218 

3,128 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
1See  table  2A,  footnote  1. 

Represents  quarries  producing  and  shipping  crushed  and  broken  stone  as  a  secondary  product  at  establishments  where  the  primary  product 
is  dressed  dimension  stone,  bituminous  concrete,  hydraulic  cement,  lime,  or  ready-mixed  concrete. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  2. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


November   1956 


Series: 


MI- 14-4 


SAND  AND  GRAVEL 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  sand  and  gravel  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1954  amounted  to  $466 
million.  Of  this  total,  shipments  of  sand  and  gravel  amounted  to  $409  million  while  other  products  and 
services,  chiefly  ready-mixed  concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  and  concrete  products  such  as  brick  or  blocks, 
accounted  for  the  remaining  $57  million.  Sand  and  gravel  valued  at  approximately  $7  million  was  used  in 
producing  the  latter  products.  These  figures  exclude  sand  and  gravel  valued  at  $23  million  which  was  pro- 
duced and  consumed  or  shipped  as  a  secondary  product  at  establishments  where  the  primary  product  is 
ready-mixed  concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  or  concrete  products  such  as  brick  or  blocks.  Principal  expenses 
for  establishments  in  the  sand  and  gravel  industry  included  $147  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $62  million 
for  supplies,  $31  million  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $15  million  for  contract  work.  The 
cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  at  these  mines  and  plants  was  $48  million.  Employment  at  these  opera- 
tions averaged  over  36  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construc- 
tion, and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $46  million.  Total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use 
was  3,212  thousand.      Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   185  billion  gallons. 

Establishments  producing  sand  and  gravel  as  a  primary  product  were  operated  in  all  48  States  and  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  1954.  The  value  of  shipments  of  these  operations  exceeded  $20  million  in  1954  in  each 
of  7  States.  Ranked  in  order  of  value  of  shipments,  these  States  were:  California,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Texas,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  total  quantity  of  429  million  short  tons  of  sand  and  gravel  sold  or 
used  by  producing  establishments  in  all  industries  was  almost  three  and  one-quarter  times  as  large  as  produc- 
tion covered  in  1939,   the  year  represented  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 

The  sand  and  gravel  industry,  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  represents  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  operating  sand  and  gravel  quarries,  pits,  and  dredges,  and  in  washing, 
screening,  and  otherwise  preparing'  sand  and  gravel  for  construction  and  other  special  uses  such  as  glass- 
making,  molding,  and  abrasives.  The  production  of  ground  sand  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  definition.  In 
1954,  ground  sand  was  classified  by  type  of  sand  and  included  in  one  of  the  three  sand  and  gravel  subindustries, 
according  to  whether  it  was  ground  common  sand,  ground  glass  sand,  or  ground  foundry  sand.  In  1939,  ground 
sand.for  the  most  part,  was  classified  in  the  common  sand  and  gravel  industry.  Establishments  engaged  in 
producing  only  unprepared  sand  and  gravel  are  included  for  1954  but  excluded  for  earlier  years.  Operations  of 
companies  producing  sand  and  gravel  exclusively  for  their  own  use,  such  as  construction  companies  and  rail- 
roads, were  included  for  1954  if  separate  records  for  these  mining  activities  were  available;  all  such  operations 
were  excluded  for  earlier  years.  Statistics  for  all  years  exclude  sand  and  gravel  operations  carried  on  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  In  1954,  the  latter  operations  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
total  production  of  sand  and  gravel,    according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Separate  subindustry  statistics  have  been  tabulated  for  1954,  as  for  1939  and  1929,  for  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  producing  ''Common  sand  and  gravel,  "     "Glass  sand,  "  and  "Foundry  sand.  " 

COMMON  SAND  AND  GRAVEL--The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing common  sand  and  gravel  in  the  United  States  in  1954  was  $436  million.  Of  this  total,  shipments  of  all 
types  of  sand  and  gravel  amounted  to  $379  million  while  other  products  and  services,  chiefly  ready-mixed 
concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  and  concrete  products  such  as  brick  or  blocks,  accounted  for  the  remaining 
$57  million.  Principal  expenses  for  these  establishments  included  $138  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $57 
million  for  supplies,  $29  million  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $14  million  for  contract  work. 
The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $46  million.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged  34 
thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $44  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  3,  065  thousand. 
Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   178  billion  gallons. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Establishments  producing  common  sand  and  gravel  as  a  primary  product  were  operated  in  all  48  States 
and  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  1954.  The  value  of  shipments  of  these  establishments  exceeded  $20  million  in 
1954  in  each  of  7  States,  ranked  by  size  as  follows:  California,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Texas,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  415  million  short  tons  of  common  sand  and  gravel  sold  or  used  in  1954  by  producing 
establishments  in  all  industries  was  more  than  three  and  one- quarter  times  as  large  as  production  covered  in 
1939. 

GLASS  SAND--The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  glass  sand  in 
the  United  States  in  1954  was  $18,591  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  of  all  types  of  sand  and  gravel 
amounted  to  $18,286  thousand  and  other  products  and  services  accounted  for  the  remaining  $305  thousand. 
Principal  expenses  for  these  establishments  included  $5,098  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $3,208  thousand 
for  supplies,  $1,647  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $166  thousand  for  contract  work. 
The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $965  thousand.  Employment  at  these  operations  averaged 
1,295.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $1,096  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  61  thousand. 
Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  5,  827  million  gallons. 

Establishments  producing  glass  sand  as  a  primary  product  were  operated  in  21  States  in  1954.  The 
largest  producing  States  for  such  establishments,  ranked  by  value  of  shipments,  were:  West  Virginia, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan.  Total  shipments  of  5,974  thousand  short  tons  of  glass 
sand  by  producing     establishments  in  all  industries  was  two  and  one-third  times  as  large  as  production  in  1939. 

FOUNDRY  SAND- -The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  foundry  or 
molding  sand  in  the  United  States  in  1954  was  $11,  762  thousand.  Of  this  total,  shipments  of  all  types  of  sand 
and  gravel  amounted  to  $11,555  thousand  and  other  products  and  services  accounted  for  the  remaining  $207 
thousand.  Principal  expenses  for  these  establishments  included  $3,657  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$928  thousand  for  supplies,  $1,  168  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $607  thousand  for 
contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $904  thousand.  Employment  at  these  estab- 
lishments averaged-  1,081.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and 
new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $827  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was 
86  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  1954,    including  mine  water,  was   1,  713  million  gallons. 

Establishments  producing  foundry  sand  as  a  primary  product  were  operated  in  30  States.  The  three 
largest  producing  States  for  such  establishments,  ranked  by  value  of  shipments,  were:  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Total  shipments  of  7,531  thousand  short  tons  of  foundry  sand  in  1954  was  more 
than  one  and  three-quarters  times  as  large  as  production  in   1939. 

GENERAL  -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Sand  and 
Gravel,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future. 
Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation 
provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize 
duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  census  report  forms  used  for  the  sand  and  gravel 
industry  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  sand  and 
gravel. 
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Table  1A..— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  AND  1929 

(For  common  sand  and  gravel  operations,  excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  and  for  1939, 
excludes  (l)  establishments  which  produced  only  unprepared  sand  and  gravel;  and  (2)  those  which  produced  less  than  15,000  tons  of  sand  or  gravel  ex- 
cept when  the  latter  establishments  had  expenditures  amounting  to  $15,000  or  more;  for  1929,  excludes  (1)  establishments  which  produced  only  unpre- 
pared sand  and  gravel;  and  (2)  those  which  produced  less  than  25,000  tons  of  sand  or  gravel.  For  glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  operations,  excludes 
establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than  $2,500) 


1954 


1939 


Sand  and 

gravel 

industry, 

total 


Common 
sand  and 

gravel 

sub- 

industry 


Glass 
sand 
sub- 

industry 


Foundry 

sand 

sub- 
industry 


Sand  and 

gravel 

industry, 

total 


Common 
sand  and 

gravel 

sub- 

industry 


Glass 

sand 

sub- 

industry 


Foundry 

sand 

sub- 
industry 


1929 


Sand  and 

gravel 

industry 

total 


Common 
sand  and 

gravel 
sub- 
industry 


Glass 
sand 
sub- 
industry 


Foundry 

sand 

sub- 
industry 


Shipments  of  sand  and 
gravel1 1,000  short  tons. . . 

Value  of  shipments1,  total.. .$1,000. . . 

Sand  and  gravel do. . . . 

Other  products  and  services. .do. .. . 

Value  added  in  mining  and 
mineral  preparation do. . . . 

Number  of  employees ,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers,  total. . .1,000. . . 

At  mines  and  pits do ... . 

On  f  loating  equipment do ... . 

At  preparation  plants 
(including  auxiliary  works ). do. .. . 

Principal  expenses,  total.. . .$1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers do ... . 

Salaries  of  all  other 

employees do. . . . 

Supplies do. ... 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy. .. .do. .. . 
Contrac  t  work do ... . 

Purchased  machinery  installed. . .do. .. . 

Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery, 
and  equipment) do. . . . 


For  machinery  and  equipment 
only do.... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment5 1,000. . . 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons... 


395,183 

466,015 

408,546 
57,469 

356,729 

36,406 

30,533 
5,873 

70,103 

24,314 
5,579 

40,210 
254,499 

118,966 

27,854 
61,617 
21,373 
9,997 
14,692 

47,694 


46,087 

36,581 

3,212 
185,087 


383,630 

435,662 

378,705 
56,957 

334,046 

34,030 

28,423 
5,607 

65,600 

22,843 
5,463 

37,294 
238,020 

111,600 

26,465 

57,481 

19,758 

8,797 

13,919 

45,825 


44,164 

35,180 

3,065 
177,547 


5,535 

18,591 

18,286 
305 

13,701 

1,295 

1,144 
151 

2,505 

672 
62 

1,771 
10,119 

4,279 

819 
3,208 
840 
807 
166 

965 


1,096 
804 


61 
5,827 


6,018 

11,762 

11,555 
207 

8,982 

1,081 

966 
115 

1,998 

799 
54 

1,145 
6,360 

3,087 

570 
928 

775 
393 
607 


827 

597 

86 
1,713 


122,547 

79,403 

77,126 
2,277 

61,935 

19,777 

16,959 

2,818 

435,785 

14,616 
7,016 

12,709 
42,683 

18,822 

6,393 
8,493 
4,632 
3,805 
538 

(NA) 


(NA) 
'5,301 


699 

(NA) 


115,543 

69,130 

67,398 
1,732 

53,870 

17,029 

14,584 
2,445 

431,324 

12,480 
6,923 

10,547 
37,189 

16,482 

5,447 
7,432 
4,156 
3,273 
399 

(NA) 


(NA) 

4,780 

.   643 
(NA) 


3,175 
6,137 

5,687 

450 

4,625 

1,522 

1,280 
242 

42,667 


1,656 
3,568 


600 
747 
322 
366 

77 

(NA) 

(NA) 
324 

29 

(NA) 


3,829 

4,136 

4,041 
95 

3,440 
1,226 

1,095 

131 

41,794 

1,250 
11 

506 
1,926 


346 
314 
154 
166 
62 

(NA) 


(NA) 
197 


27 
(NA) 


175,297 

112,447 

109,682 
2,765 

89,235 

22,028 

18,061 

3,967 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
60,227 

25,385 

11,630 

12,946 

4,452 

5,353 

461 

(NA) 


(NA) 

7,963 

545 
(NA) 


168,886 

102,312 

101,977 
335 

81,159 

19,666 

15,994 
3,672 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
54,679 

22,780 

10,746 
11,917 
3,990 
4,921 
325 

(NA) 


(NA) 
7,174 


2,187 

5,359 

3,777 
1,582 

4,082 

1,125 

1,030 
95 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
2,869 

1,314 

278 
675 
282 

305 
15 

(NA) 


(NA) 
433 


517 
(NA) 


13 
(NA) 


4,224 

4,776 

3,928 
848 

3,994 

1,237 

1,037 
200 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
2,679 

1,291 

606 
354 
180 
127 
121 

(NA) 


(NA) 
356 


15 
(NA) 


NA  Not  available . 

^or  1939  and  1929,  represents  production. 

2For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work, 
and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  earlier  years,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract 
work.  Thus,  "Value  added"  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  by  mining  and  preparing  sand  and  gravel,  producing  other  products,  performing 
services  for  others,  and,  for  1954,  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Represents  man-hours  worked  on  active  and  inactive  days.  However,  the  distribution  of  man-hours  by  department  represents  only  man-hours  worked 
on  active  days. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  electric  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 


Table  IB.-- SELECTED  STATISTICS  FOR  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  MINING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  INDUSTRY 
AND  IN  MANUFACTURING  AND  WHOLESALE  TRADE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954 


Sand  and  gravel  shipped 

Quantity 1,000  short  tons . . . 

Value $1,000... 

Sand  and  gravel  sold  or  used2 

Quantity 1,000  short  tons. . . 

Value :..  .$1,000. . . 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers, 
t°tal 1,000. . . 

At  mines  and  pits.^ do. 

On  floating  equipment d0> 

At  preparation  plants  (including  auxiliary  works ) do. . . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers $1  000... 


United 

States, 

total 


406,647 
420,836 


421,537 
437,926 


77,727 

27,068 

5,723 

44,936 

133,666 


Mines,  pits,  dredges,  and  plants  classified 
in  the  sand  and  gravel  industry 


395,183 
408,546 

400,690 
415,142 

70,103 

24,314 

5,579 

40,210 

118,966 


Common 
sand  and 
gravel  sub- 
industry 


383,630 
378,705 


389,111 
385,281 


65,600 

22,843 

5,463 

37,294 

111,600 


Glass  sand 
sub- 
industry 


5,535 
18,286 


5,561 
18,306 


672 
62 

1,771 
4,279 


Foundry 

sand 

sub- 
industry 


6,018 
11,555 


6,018 
11,555 


799 

54 

1,145 

3,087 


Mines,  pits,  and 
dredges  included 
in  establishments 

classified  in 

manufacturing  and 

wholesale  trade 

industries1 


11,464 
12,290 

20,847 
22,784 

7,624 

2,754 

144 

4,726 

14,700 


j ' ■ 1 : i ; ; 1 i 1 

Represents  sand  and  gravel  mines,  pits,  and  dredges  in  establishments  primarily  producing  ready-mixed  concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  or  concrete 
products  such  as  brick  or  blocks. 

Represents  sand  and  gravel  sold  to  consumers  or  used  by  the  producer  in  the  production  of  ready-mixed  concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  or  concrete 
products  such  as  brick  or  blocks. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SAND  AMD  GRAVEL  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Industry,  division,  and  State 


Shipments 

of 

sand  and 

gravel 

(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value  of  shipments  ($1,000) 


Sand  and 
gravel 


Other 
products 

and 
services 


Value 
added  in 
mining 
and 
mineral 
prepara- 
tion1 


($1,000) 


Number  of  employees2 


Produc- 
tion and 
develop- 
ment 

workers 


All 

other 

employees 


19 
20 


22 
23 


25 
26 


34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


■lited  States5 
Sand  and  gravel  industry,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry. 

Glass  sand  subindustry 

Foundry  sand  subindustry 


New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. . 
Connecticut. . . 


Middle  Atlantic: 
New  York,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry. 
Foundry  sand  subindustry 


New  Jersey,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry. 

Glass  sand  subindustry 

Foundry  sand  subindustry 


Pennsylvania,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries. 


East  North  Central: 
Ohio,  total 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries. 


Indiana,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry. 
Foundry  sand  subindustry 


Illinois,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry. 
Foundry  sand  subindustry 


Michigan,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries. 


Wisconsin,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries. 
West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Atlantic : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 


East  South  Central: 
Kentucky 


Tennessee,  total. 


Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry. 
Foundry  sand  subindustry 


Alabama 

Mississippi. 


395,183 

383,630 
5,535 
6,018 


798 
808 
611 

6,738 
798 

3,645 


25,751 

25,508 
243 

9,677 

7,489 

842 
1,346 

14,048 

13,227 
821 


23,589 

473 

15,070 

14,752 

318 

22,094 

21,683 

411 

26,041 

24,255 
1,786 

13,940 

13,260 


12,155 
8,866 
8,003 
8,447 
7,819 
8,043 

671 
8,646 
6,084 
4,059 
4,482 
2,815 
3,052 
3,706 


3,983 
4,680 


4,443 
237 


3,582 
5,384 


466,015 

435,662 

18,591 
11,762 


583 

926 

814 

7,123 

1,008 

4,566 


29,411 

28,709 
702 


9,733 
2,289 
3,468 

23,305 

20,508 
2,797 


29,059 

27,566 

1,493 

14,140 

13,689 

451 

26,492 

25,806 
686 

24,486 

21,867 
2,619 

12,142 

11,077 
1,065 

11,561 
8,962 
8,513 
6,741 
6,994 
7,313 

770 
11,862 
13,616 
8,884 
4,446 
2,738 
2,723 
3,246 


4,375 

6,112 

5,478 
634 

3,583 
5,561 


408,546 

378,705 
18,286 
11,555 


575 
926 
767 

6,117 
766 

3,904 


26,437 

25,756 
681 

14,369 

8,649 
2,289 
3,431 


18,586 
2,796 


26,372 

24,885 
1,487 

13,074 

12,623 

451 

24,505 

23,887 
618 

22,529 

19,910 
2,619 

11,153 

10,095 
1,058 


10,275 
7,887 
8,213 
6,484 
6,583 
6,187 


567 

11,278 
7,635 
8,291 
4,378 
2,625 
2,715 
2,880 


4,047 

5,609 

4,975 
634 

3,501 
4,701 


57,469 

56,957 
305 
207 


47 

1,006 

242 

662 


2,974 

2,953 
21 

1,121 

1,084 

37 

1,923 

1,922 

1 

2,687 

2,681 
6 

1,066 

1,066 

1,987 

1,919 
68 

1,957 

1,957 


982 

7 

1,286 

1,075 
300 
257 
411 

1,126 

203 

584 

5,981 

593 

68 

113 

8 

366 


328 
503 
503 


356,729 

334,046 

13,701 

8,982 


462 

846 
644 

5,761 
795 

3,810 


23,542 

23,026 
516 

10,829 

6,976 
1,223 
2,630 

18,853 

16,725 
2,128 


23,844 

22,753 
1,091 

10,952 

10,593 
359 


19,975 
437 

19,260 

17,086 
2,174 

9,136 

8,391 

745 


8,784 
6,539 
6,629 
5,088 
4,803 
5,529 

566 
8,799 
9,341 
7,107 
3,606 
2,182 
2,179 
2,421 


3,312 

4,731 


4,284 
447 


2,527 
3,880 


36,406 

34,030 
1,295 

1,081 


79 

99 

100 

732 

87 

340 


1,777 

1,707 
70 

1,009 

650 

99 

260 

1,599 

1,328 
271 


2,267 

2,061 
206 

1,256 

1,229 

27 

1,887 

1,809 
78 

1,735 

1,615 

120 

1,071 

998 

73 

1,044 
674 
778 
641 
682 
665 

50 
918 
961 
748 
480 
323 
322 
324 


412 

762 

691 

71 

450 
542 


30,533 

28,423 

1,144 

966 


66 

87 

78 

613 

75 
270 


1,434 


1,370 
64 


538 

82 

232 

1,349 

1,102 
247 


1,709 
175 


1,055 


1,031 
24 


1,615 


1,552 
63 


1,464 


1,364 
100 


810 
584 
675 
574 
610 
547 

43 
798 
569 
601 
420 
285 
299 
286 


323 
706 

640 

66 

403 
482 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BY  SUBINDUSTRY  AND  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES,  AND  FOR  ALASKA  AND  HAWAII:   1954 


Man-hours  worked  by  production 
and  development  workers  (1,000) 

Principal 

expenses 

($1,000) 

Purchased 
machinery 
installed 

($1,000) 

Capital  expenditures 
($1,000) 

Horse- 
power 

rating 
of 

power 

equip- 
ment3 

(1,000) 

Water 
intake* 

(Million 
gallons) 

Total 

At 
mines 

and 
pits 

On 

float- 
ing 

equip- 
ment 

At  prep- 
aration 
plants 
(includ- 
ing 
auxiliary 
works ) 

Total 

Wages  of 
produc- 
tion and 
develop- 
ment 
workers 

Salaries 
of  all 
other 

employ- 
ees 

Supplies 

Fuel 

Pur- 
chased 
electric 

energy 

Contract 
work 

Develop- 
ment work, 

con- 
struction, 
machinery, 

and 
equipment 

For 
machinery 

and 
equipment 

only 

Line 
no. 

70,103 

24,314 

5,579 

40,210 

254,499 

118,966 

27,854 

61,617 

21,373 

9,997 

14,692 

47,694 

46,087 

36,581 

3,212 

185,087 

1 

65,600 
2,505 
1,998 

22,843 
672 
799 

5,463 
62 

54 

37,294 
1,771 
1,145 

238,020 

10,119 

6,360 

111,600 
4,279 
3,087 

26,465 
819 

570 

57,481 

3,208 

928 

19,758 
840 

775 

8,797 
807 

393 

13,919 
166 

607 

45,825 
965 

904 

44,164 

1,096 

827 

35,180 
804 

597 

3,065 

61 
86 

177,547 
5,827 

1,713 

2 
3 
4 

142 

163 
174 
1,283 
141 
616 

69 
69 
63 

594 
82 

305 

19 

73 
94 
92 

689 
59 

311 

351 
480 
521 

4,107 
574 

2,360 

183 
303 
246 

2,217 
247 

1,129 

35 
45 
63 

435 
60 

337 

46 

53 

63 

784 

166 

476 

45 
45 
73 

382 
83 

231 

8 
29 

6 

123 

14 

99 

34 
5 

70 

166 

4 

88 

109 
142 
130 
919 
152 
436 

121 
194 
172 
1,012 
206 
574 

109 
110 
137 
856 
118 
403 

7 
8 
10 
61 
12 
37 

90 
370 
173 

3,499 
266 

3,226 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

3,370 

1,418 

112 

1,840 

14,061 

6,876 

1,925 

2,991 

849 

517 

903 

2,479 

1,870 

1,647 

159 

7,094 

11 

3,235 

135 

1,337 
81 

112 

1,786 
54 

13,702 
359 

6,707 
169 

1,896 
29 

2,928 
63 

797 
52 

514 
3 

860 
43 

2,397 
82 

1,813 

57 

1,599 
48 

152 

7 

6,986 
108 

12 
13 

1,963 

496 

175 

1,292 

8,955 

3,670 

952 

2,439 

691 

577 

626 

1,511 

1,183 

889 

83 

6,588 

14 

1,252 

191 
520 

341 

27 

128 

137 
16 
22 

774 
148 
370 

5,541 
1,522 
1,892 

2,371 
366 
933 

663 
98 

191 

1,424 
827 

188 

454 
97 
140 

281 
128 
168 

348 
6 

272 

1,266 

27 

218 

1,016 

19 

148 

785 

5 

99 

56 

6 

21 

5,451 

•  638 

499 

15 
16 
17 

3,138 

771 

615 

1,752 

12,031 

5,627 

1,464 

2,852 

904 

514 

670 

1,638 

2,126 

1,266 

87 

9,603 

18 

2,600 

538 

581 
190 

615 

1,404 

348 

10,237 
1,794 

4,676 

951 

1,341 
123 

2,447 
405 

759 

145 

375 
139 

639 

31 

1,496 

142 

1,933 

193 

1,134 
132 

79 
8 

7,503 
2,100 

19 

20 

4,219 

1,611 

164 

2,444 

14,079 

7,280 

1,843 

2,684 

1,072 

834 

366 

3,884 

3,625 

2,764 

189 

27,743 

21 

3,908 

311 

1,486 

125 

164 

2,258 
186 

13,102 
977 

6,823 

457 

1,740 
103 

2,459 

225 

973 
99 

764 

70 

343 
23 

3,700 
184 

3,426 
199 

2,593 

171 

176 
13 

27,409 

334 

22 
23 

2,566 

942 

274 

1,350 

8,136 

4,109 

988 

1,585 

682 

487 

285 

1,907 

1,758 

1,450 

120 

8,085 

24 

2,515 

51 

917 
25 

274 

1,324 

26 

7,939 
197 

4,016 
93 

974 
14 

1,543 
42 

649 
33 

477 
10 

280 
5 

1,880 
27 

1,733 
25 

1,442 
8 

117 
3 

8,085 

25 
26 

3,695 

1,001 

194 

2,500 

15,326 

7,072 

1,440 

3,651 

1,164 

661 

1,338 

1,998 

2,732 

1,912 

141 

12,920 

27 

3,566 
129 

962 
39 

173 
21 

2,431 
69 

14,757 
569 

6,850 
222 

1,360 

80 

3,583 
68 

1,095 
69 

630 
31 

1,239 
99 

1,919 
79 

2,635 

97 

1,844 
68 

132 
9 

12,915 

5 

28 
29 

3,235 

1,400 

99 

1,736 

12,052 

6,431 

1,122 

1,915 

1,022 

647 

915 

3,092 

2,365 

1,962 

173 

11,233 

30 

2,998 

237 

1,299 

101 

99 

1,600 
136 

11,006 
1,046 

6,003 
428 

975 
147 

1,749 
166 

865 

157 

575 
72 

839 
76 

2,920 

172 

2,167 
198 

1,842 

120 

164 
9 

10,453 
780 

31 
32 

2,000 

857 

9 

1,134 

7,777 

3,476 

1,155 

1,158 

890 

197 

901 

1,240 

1,380 

1,187 

128 

3,718 

33 

1,873 
127 

798 
59 

9 

1,066 

68 

7,135 
642 

3,218 
258 

1,129 
26 

1,025 

133 

752 
138 

149 
48 

862 
39 

1,148 
92 

1,250 
130 

1,090 
97 

121 
7 

3,601 
117 

34 
35 

1,777 
1,462 
1,455 
1,261 
1,545 
1,294 

802 
601 
307 
497 
274 
488 

15 
101 
274 

15 
474 
176 

960 
760 
874 
749 
797 
630 

7,028 
5,052 
5,203 
3,890 
4,548 
4,221 

3,226 
2,166 
2,730 
2,013 
2,226 
2,018 

912 
319 
436 
269 

247 
431 

1,502 
1,246 
1,176 
331 
1,131 
1,054 

761 
573 
359 
678 
631 
403 

173 
268 

163. 
46 
119 
146 

454 
480 
339 
553 

194 
169 

1,593 
1,123 
872 
982 
872 
644 

1,706 

1,267 

1,025 

937 

756 

632 

1,150 
970 
799 
863 
699 
543 

120 
95 
50 
71 
78 
77 

4,587 
4,174 
1,639 
1,289 
2_,6474 
4,603 

36 

37 
38 

39 

40 
41 

91 

2,077 

1,325 

1,340 

995 

678 

678 

745 

54 
664 
296 
262 
273 
177 
305 
207 

349 
117 
169 
16 
35 
50 
97 

37 
1,064 
912 
909 
706 
466 
323 
441 

375 
6,116 
7,792 
4,402 
2,253 
1,530 
1,426 
1,940 

146 

2,895 

1,978 

2,117 

1,163 

768 

723 

889 

29 
464 
1,513 
643 
262 
154 

86 
147 

19 

1,543 

2,967 

1,046 

524 

260 

336 

415 

48 
699 

407 
367 
179 
172 
192 
202 

8 

183 

155 

220 

89 

138 

59 

79 

125 

332 

772 

9 

36 

38 

30 

208 

114 
1,113 
1,160 
767 
234 
301 
215 
214 

110 
807 
1,186 
632 
222 
353 
288 
293 

83 
731 
1,133 
554 
213 
276 
183 
187 

9 
62 
52 

26 
32 

31 
21 
19 

314 
3,764 
3,205 
3,533 
2,048 
2,550 
1,475 
1,962 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

891 

120 

385 

386 

2,862 

1,207 

545 

781 

219 

33 

77 

520 

567 

462 

25 

1,964 

50 

1,668 

398 

248 

1,022 

3,882 

2,270 

276 

746 

374 

102 

114 

395 

350 

301 

35 

4,380 

51 

1,551 
117 

380 
18 

248 

923 
99 

3,549 
333 

2,143 

127 

257 
19 

693 

53 

333 

41 

91 

11 

32 
82 

383 
12 

338 
'12 

291 

10 

30 
5 

4,220 
160 

52 
53 

943 
1,122 

485 
276 

96 
233 

362 
613 

1,803 
3,143 

1,039 
1,332 

148 
123 

213 
989 

231 
372 

118 
126 

54 
201 

653 
638 

213 

645 

203 
617 

32 
31 

2,518 
4,906 

54 
55 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Industry,  division,  and  State 


Shipments 

of 
sand  and 
gravel 

(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value  of  shipments  ($1,000) 


Sand  and 
gravel 


Other 
products 

and 
services 


Value 
added  in 
mining 

and 
mineral 
prepara- 
tion1 


($1,000) 


Number  of  employees2 


Produc- 
tion and 
develop- 
ment 

workers 


All 

other 
employees 


West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma,  total 

Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries 

Texas,  total 

Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  subindustry 

Foundry  sand  subindustry 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada,  total 

Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries 

Pacific : 

Washington 

Oregon 

California,  total 

Common  sand  and  gravel  subindustry 

Glass  sand  and  foundry  sand  subindustries 

Alaska  and  Hawaii5 


3,926 
8,564 

3,322 

2,984 
338 

23,299 

22,924 
252 

123 


2,160 
2,484 
778 
6,414 
3,062 
1,321 
2,449 

1,638 

1,438 
200 


10,137 
8,074 


48,997 


48,492 
505 


4,605 
10,924 


3,709 


2,884 
825 


25,057 
576 
206 


2,568 
2,559 
633 
6,185 
3,687 
1,597 
1,748 

3,463 

2,780 


11,863 
12,340 

66,750 

64,072 
2,678 

1,183 


4,569 

10,467 

3,548 

2,723 
825 

23,948 

23,168 

576 
204 


1,820 
2,081 
588 
5,660 
3,088 
1,342 
1,748 

1,999 


8,823 
8,486 

53,647 

51,093 
2,554 

1,180 


36 

457 

161 
161 

1,891 

1,889 

2 


748 
478 
45 
525 
599 
255 


1,464 
1,464 


3,040 
3,854 


13,103 


12,979 
124 


3,139 
7,363 


2,956 


2,334 
622 


17,394 
463 
145 


1,337 
1,868 
319 
5,028 
3,092 
1,349 
1,409 

1,990 

1,458 
532 


8,601 
8,932 

54,175 

51,890 
2,285 


427 
1,119 


287 

76 

2,453 

2,357 

62 
34 


215 
195 
81 
482 
161 
121 
161 


133 
48 


914 
913 


3,806 


3,687 
119 


405 
1,007 


256 

71 

2,275 

2,185 
57 
33 


187 
178 

77 
390 
144 

92 
146 


101 
45 


668 

817 


2,944 


2,844 
100 


22 

112 


178 

172 

5 
1 


246 
96 


843 

19 


■■■See  table  1A,  footnote  2. 
2See  table  1A,  footnote  3. 
3See  table  1A,  footnote  5. 
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BY  SUBINDUSTRY  AND  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 

AND  STATES,  AND  FOR  ALASKA  AND  HAWAII:   1954 

Man-hours  worked  by  production 
and  development  workers  (1,000) 

Principal 

expenses 

($1,000) 

Purchased 

Capital  expenditures 
($1,000) 

Horse- 
power 
rating 

Water 

On 

At  prep- 
aration 

Wages  of 

Develop- 
ment work, 

For 

Line 

Total 

At 
mines 

and 
pits 

float- 
ing 

equip- 
ment 

plants 
(includ- 
ing 
auxiliary 

Total 

produc- 
tion and 
develop- 
ment 
workers 

Salaries 
of  all 
other 

employ- 

Supplies 

Fuel 

Pur- 
chased 
electric 

energy 

Contract 
work 

machinery 
installed 

con- 
struction, 
machinery, 
and 

machinery 

and 
equipment 

only 

of 
power 
equip- 
ment3 

intake^ 
(Million 

no. 

works ) 

($1,000) 

equipment 

(1,000) 

gallons ) 

910 

372 

76 

462- 

2,680 

1,146 

Ill 

1,083 

184 

93 

63 

422 

379 

311 

24 

1,447 

1 

2,446 

802 

239 

1,405 

7,033 

2,972 

395 

2,577 

565 

396 

128 

654 

759 

604 

57 

4,806 

2 

755 

201 

84 

470 

1,986 

1,074 

168 

363 

189 

166 

26 

652 

643 

576 

28 

1,751 

3 

581 

162 

74 

345 

1,520 

835 

147 

259 

129 

124 

26 

469 

457 

417 

22 

1,210 

4 

174 

39 

10 

125 

466 

239 

21 

104 

60 

42 

183 

186 

159 

6 

541 

5 

5,915 

2,396 

347 

3,172 

15,084 

7,352 

821 

3,583 

1,253 

477 

1,598 

3,971 

3,045 

2,578 

173 

7,575 

6 

5,708 

2,324 

347 

3,037 

14,659 

7,115 

799 

3,488 

1,202 

462 

1,593 

3,910 

2,992 

2,537 

166 

7,268 

7 

135 

34 

101 

293 

163 

20 

62 

32 

12 

4 

31 

28 

16 

3 

125 

8 

72 

28 

34 

132 

74 

2 

33 

19 

3 

1 

30 

25 

25 

4 

182 

9 

340 

147 

2 

191 

1,978 

744 

106 

468 

121 

25 

514 

295 

192 

174 

28 

254 

10 

378 

138 

1 

239 

1,463 

755 

85 

353 

199 

19 

52 

444 

376 

361 

46 

675 

11 

147 

52 

1 

94 

569 

289 

9 

112 

84 

5 

70 

157 

114 

71 

15 

65 

12 

887 

390 

9 

488 

3,126 

1,602 

338 

687 

361 

113 

25 

779 

808 

730 

50 

480 

13 

310 

126 

30 

154 

1,227 

513 

72 

365 

186 

9 

82 

375 

422 

337 

41 

84 

14 

225 

94 

9 

122 

790 

372 

143 

193 

51 

31 

163 

190 

156 

16 

226 

15 

281 

118 

163 

936 

520 

49 

214 

101 

42 

10 

282 

310 

247 

20 

188 

16 

308 

181 

1 

126 

2,503 

712 

290 

1,285 

148 

27 

41 

252 

280 

214 

13 

467 

17 

215 

126 

1 

88 

2,128 

514 

264 

1,203 

117 

14 

16 

238 

266 

210 

12 

411 

18 

93 

55 

38 

375 

198 

26 

82 

31 

13 

25 

14 

14 

4 

1 

56 

19 

1,285 

476 

21 

788 

7,932 

3,092 

1,529 

2,221 

530 

170 

390 

1,594 

1,643 

1,298 

112 

2,814 

20 

1,709 

537 

172 

1,000 

7,457 

3,697 

544 

2,133 

566 

179 

338 

1,481 

1,289 

1,011 

92 

1,738 

21 

6,155 

2,120 

76 

3,959 

31,459 

14,354 

4,326 

8,838 

1,835 

1,307 

799 

4,126 

4,330 

3,136 

415 

16,351 

22 

5,948 

2,085 

76 

3,787 

30,434 

13,901 

4,202 

8,598 

1,770 

1,209 

754 

3,961 

4,110 

2,985 

407 

16,158 

23 

207 

35 

172 

1,025 

453 

124 

240 

65 

98 

45 

165 

220 

151 

8 

193 

24 

75 

41 

34 

472 

290 

10 

17 

54 

1 

100 

198 

41 

41 

10 

15 

25 

ASee  table  1A,  footnote  6. 

'Statistics  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  not  included  in  the  United  States  totals. 
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Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ALASKA,  AND  HAWAII:   1954  AND  1939 


Type  of  sand  or  gravel 


1954 


Shipments  and 

interplant 

transfers 


Quantity 

(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 
f.o.b. 

plant  or 
shipping 
point 

($1,000) 


Products  sold  or  used 


Washed,  screened,  or 

otherwise 

prepared 


Quantity 

(1,000 
short 
tons) 


Value 

f.o.b. 

plant  or 

shipping 

point 

($1,000) 


All  other 

(unwashed  and 

unscreened  - 

run  of  pit  or  bank) 


Quantity 

(1,000 

short 
tons) 


Value 
f.o.b. 
plant  or 
shipping 
point 

($1,000) 


1939  production1 


Quantity 

(1,000 

short 
tons) 


Value 
f.o.b. 

plant  or 
shipping 
point 

($1,000) 


UNITED  STATES 

Sand  and  gravel,    total 

By  major  type: 

Common  sand  and  gravel 

Glass  sand 

Foundry  sand 

By  use: 

Sand,  total 

Unground  sand,  tota 1 

Glass  sand  (for  melting  only) 

Molding  sand  (including  sand  for  pig 

beds,  steel,  brass,  iron,  cores,  etc.).. 
Building  sand  (except  for  road 

structures) 

Paving  and  road  sand  and  sand  used  in 

bridges,  culverts,  etc 

Grinding  and  polishing  sand 

Blast  sand 

Fire  and  furnace  sand 

Engine  sand 

Filter  sand 

Railroad  ballast 

Other  unground  sand 

Ground  sand,  total 

Abrasives 

Enamel 

Filler 

Foundry  uses 

Glass 

Pottery,  porcelain,  and  tile 

Other  uses  (including  ferrosilicon  and 
sand  for  filter  purposes ) 

Gravel,  total 

Building  gravel  (except  for  road  structures) 
Paving  and  road  gravel  and  gravel  used  in 

bridges,  culverts,  etc 

Railroad  ballast 

Other  gravel 

ALASKA  AND  HAWAII 
Sand  and  gravel5 


412,335 


398,830 
5,974 
7,531 


179,853 

5,954 

7,324 

98,852 

53,145 

907 
574 
440 

1,316 
557 
936 

9,848 

1,045 

263 
24 

235 

207 
20 

150 

146 

231,437 

87,177 

121,199 

8,216 

14,845 


425,500 


393,370 
16,720 
15,410 


192,808 

186,436 

16,596 

14,019 

89,997 

46,837 

1,571 

2,418 

860 

1,642 

1,004 

513 

10,979 

6,372 

1,571 
229 
903 

1,391 
124 

1,283 

871 

232,692 

98,738 

115,265 

5,551 

13,138 


1,325 


382,337 


370,286 
5,819 
6,232 


172,114 

171,045 

5,799 

6,025 

99,286 

49,990 
907 
553 
409 

1,070 
434 
707 

5,865 

1,069 

263 
24 

249 

207 
20 

150 

156 

210,223 

87,761 

106,643 
6,443 
9,376 


387,054 
16,539 
13,959 


189,996 

183,597 

16,415 

12,568 

92,227 

45,721 

1,571 

2,373 

821 

1,444 

882 

404 

9,171 

6,399 

1,571 
229 
908 

1,391 
124 

1,283 

893 
227,556 

102,261 

110,121 
4,838 
10,336 


46,262 


44,824 

136 

1,302 


16,113 

16,113 

136 

1,302 

4,725 

4,717 

16 

31 

252 

123 

229 

4,582 


27,523 


25,916 

157 

1,450 


10,179 

10,179 

157 

1,450 

3,090 

2,553 

45 
39 
205 
122 
109 
2,409 


30,149 

5,168 

17,097 
1,778 
6,106 


17,344 

3,545 

9,686 

720 

3,393 


132,698 


125,999 
2,598 
4,101 


69,487 

2 69, 487 

2,598 

4,101 

358,142 

543 

262 

68 

1,288 

138 

1,195 

1,152 


(2) 


63,211 


'56,523 

5,579 
1,109 


(NA) 


32,345 


73,200 
4,515 
4,630 


42,961 

242,961 

4,515 

4,630 

330,035 

351 
514 
111 
907 
167 
320 
1,411 


(2) 


39,384 


*36,333 

2,409 
642 


(NA) 


NA  Not  available. 

1Excludes  the  production  of  unprepared  sand  and  gravel  by  establishments  which  did  not  also  produce  prepared  sand  or  gravel. 

2For  1939,  figures  for  ground  sand  are  included  with  those  for  unground  sand. 

3Includes  an  estimated  5,275  thousand  tons  valued  at  $2,681  thousand  from  establishments  too  small  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  1939  minerals 
census  and  from  establishments  classified  in  other  industries. 

^Includes  an  estimated  4,804  thousand  tons  valued  at  $2,462  thousand  from  establishments  too  small  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  1939  minerals 
census  and  from  establishments  classified  in  other  industries. 

Represents  building  and  paving  sand,  engine  sand,  building  and  paving  gravel,  railroad  ballast  gravel,  and  other  gravel. 
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1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 
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CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  REFRACTORY  MINERALS,  EXCEPT  FELDSPAR 

BENTONITE--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  bentonite  industry  in  1954  was  $21,830  thousand.  The 
principal  expenses  of  this  industry  included  $2,135  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,916  thousand  for 
supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $773  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and 
$1,  829  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $604  thousand.  Employ- 
ment in  the  industry  averaged  about  600.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new 
construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $642  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment 
available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  34  thousand  and  total  water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was  12  million 
gallons. 

The  1,477  thousand  tons  of  net  shipments  of  bentonite  in  1954  was  six  and  one-half  times  as  large  as 
production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the  ben- 
tonite ^ndustry  increased  about  50  percent  between  1939  and  1954,  while  horsepower  of  power  equipment 
available  in  1954  was  almost  five  times  as  great  as  in  1939.  Establishments  in  the  bentonite  industry  in  1954 
were  located  in  10  States,    with  Wyoming  the  leading  State. 

The  "Bentonite"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Indus^iai  ^±**.. 
primarily  engaged   in  mining,    milling,     or  otherwise    preparing  bentonite. 

nrpnflTino     hpntoni  +  p    \x/nirh    rir\    r\r\+     inrlnilp    a    m  i  n  t>      art*    rlaccifipH      in    +Vi£»     ms 


In  1954,    establishments  engaged  in 
preparing   bentonite  which  do  not   include  a  mine    are  classified    in  the    manufacturing  industry 


trial  Classification  represents  establishments 

its  engaged  in 
Minerals  and 


earths:     ground  or  otherwise  treated.  "     There  were  no  such  establishments  in  1939. 

FIRE  CLAY--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  fire  clay  industry  in  1954  (excluding  mines  operated  as 
part  of  manufacturing  plants)  was  $22,205  thousand.  Principal  expenses  of  the  fire  clay  industry  included 
$6,598  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,  146  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation, 
$941  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $1,686  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $1,292  thousand.  Employment  in  this  industry  averaged  almost  2,000.  Capital  ex- 
penditures for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to 
$1,327  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  101  thousand.  Water  intake  for 
use  during  the  year  was   157  million  gallons. 

The  8,  747  thousand  tons  of  fire  clay  net  shipments  ?nd  production  for  use  in  associated  manufacturing 
plants  in  1954  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census 
of  Mineral  Industries.  Man-hours  used  to  produce  fire  clay  decreased  slightly  between  1939  and  1954,  while 
wages  paid  to  produce  fire  clay  almost  tripled  over  the  same  period.  Fire  clay  mines  were  operated  in  33 
States  with  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  the  leading  States;  although  in  1 1  States  all  fire  clay  mines  were 
operated  as  part  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  "Fire  clay"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represents  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  fire  clay,  including  stoneware  clay  and  dia- 
spore.  However,  if  a  mine  producing  fire  clay  as  the  principal  product  is  part  of  an  establishment  manufac- 
turing clay  or  pottery  products,  the  entire  establishment-is  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  In  1954, 
such  operations  were  included  in  the  following  manufacturing  industries:  "Brick  and  hollow  tile,  "  "Sewer 
pipe,"  "Clay  refractories,  "  "Structural  clay  products,  not  elsewhere  classified,  "  and  "Pottery  products, 
not  elsewhere  classified.  "  In  1939,  all  such  mines  were  classified  in  the  fire  clay  industry.  Nearly  half  of ' 
all  fire  clay  was  mined  at  such  manufacturing  establishments  in  1954.  Selected  statistics  for  such  mines 
are  included  in  Tables   I  and  3  of  this  report,   but  not  in  Table  2. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


FULLER'S  EARTH--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  fuller's  earth  industry  in  1954  was  $6,012  thousand. 
The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $  1,  744  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $840  thousand  for 
supplies,  $756  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $223  thousand  for  contract  work.  The 
cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $539  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  about  600. 
Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  anddevelopment  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery 
amounted  to  $525  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  23  thou- 
sand and  total  water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was  51  million  gallons. 

The  311  thousand  tons  of  net  shipments  of  fuller's  earth  in  1954  was  almost  one  and  three-quarters 
times  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  How- 
ever, employment  in  the  fuller's  earth  industry  decreased  by  17  percent  between  1939  and  1954,  while  horse- 
power of  power  equipment  available  in  1954  was  one  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  1939.  Establishments 
in  the  fuller's  earth  industry  in  1954  were  located  in  7  States  with  Florida  the  leading  State. 

The  "Fuller's  earth"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represents  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  fuller's  earth.  The  figures  in  this 
release  for  1954,  1939,  and  1919  represent  such  operations.  For  1929,  however,  the  statistics  include, in 
addition  to  operations  that  produced  fuller's  earth,  operations  that  produced  artifically  activated  bleaching  or 
clarifying  earths,  principally  bentonite.  The  quantity  of  these  other  earths  produced  in  1929  was  relatively 
small.  For  1954,  establishments  engaged  in  preparing  fuller's  earth  which  do  not  include  a  mine  are  classi- 
fied in  the  manufacturing  industry,  "Minerals  and  earths:  ground  or  otherwise  treated.  "  Such  establishments 
were  included  in  the  fuller's  earth  industry  in  1939. 

KAOLIN  AND  BALL  CLAY--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  kaolin  and  ball  clay  industry  in  1954  (ex- 
cluding mines  operated  as  part  of  manufacturing  plants)  was  $31,892  thousand.  Principal  expenses  of  the 
kaolin  and  ball  clay  industry  included  $9,943  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $4,590  thousand  for  supplies 
and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $2,  381  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $1,  362  thousand  for 
contract  work,  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $2,601  thousand.  Employment  in  this  industry 
averaged  over  3,  100.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new 
and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $4,  291  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was 
97  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was  3,  890  million  gallons. 

The  2,  219  thousand  tons  of  kaolin  and  ball  clay  net  shipments  and  production  for  use  in  associate  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  1954  was  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the 
preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Man-hours  used  to  produce  kaolin  and  ball  clay  increased  only  4 
percent  between  1939  and  1954,  while  wages  paid  to  produce  kaolin  and  ball  clay  in  1954  were  almost  four  and 
one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1939.  Kaolin  and  ball  clay  mines  were  operated  in  16  States,  with  Georgia  the 
leading  State;  although  in  3  States  all  kaolin  and  ball  clay  mines  were  operated  as  part  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Imports  of  crude  kaolin  in  1954  amounted  to  120  thousand  long  tons  valued  at  $2,217  thousand. 
Nearly  all  of  these  imports  were  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  "Kaolin  and  ball  clay"  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling, 
or  otherwise  preparing  kaolin  or  ball  clay,  including  china  clay,  paper-clay,  and  slip  clay.  However,  if  a 
mine  producing  kaolin  or  ball  clay  as  the  principal  product  is  part  of  an  establishment  manufacturing  clay, 
pottery,  or  related  products,  the  entire  establishment  is  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  In  1954, 
such  operations  were  included  in  the  following  manufacturing  industries:  "Cement,  hydraulic,"  "Brick  and 
hollow  tile,"  "Sewer  pipe,"  "Clay  refractories,"  "Structural  clay  products,  not  elsewhere  classified," 
"Porcelain  electrical  supplies,"  and  "Pottery  products,  not  elsewhere  classified."  In  1939,  all  such  mines 
were  classified  in  the  kaolin  and  ball  clay  industry.  In  addition,  in  19  39  mines  producing  miscellaneous 
special  clays,  and  rotary  drilling  muds,  as  the  principal  product  were  classified  in  this  industry,  whereas 
in  1954  establishments  primarily  producing  special  clays  are  included  in  the  "Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory 
minerals,  n.e.  c.  ,  "  industry  and  all  clays  were  classified  by  type  rather  than  use.  Thus  rotary  drilling  muds 
were  partly  included  in  1954  in  the  "Bentonite"  industry,  partly  in  the  "Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  min- 
erals, n.e.c,"  industry,  and  possibly  in  other  industries.  (See  Table  3  for  detailed  statistics  on  these  prod- 
ucts.) In  1954,  only  5  percent  of  all  kaolin  and  ball  clay  was  mined  at  such  manufacturing  establishments- 
Selected  statistics  for  such  mines  are  included  in  Tables   1  and  3  of  this  report,    but  not  in  Table  2. 

MAGNESITE  AND  BRUCITE--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  magnesite  and  brucite  industry  in  1954  was 
$1,655  thousand.  The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $539  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$212  thousand  for  supplies,  and  $71  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy.  The  cost  of  purchased 
machinery  installed  was  $17  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  132.  Capital  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $17  thousand. 
The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  14  thousand  and  total  water  intake  for 
use  during  the  year  was   1,051  million  gallons. 

The  337  thousand  tons  of  net  shipments  of  magnesite  and  brucite  in  1954  was  about  one  and  three-quar- 
ters times  as  large  as  production  in  1939.  Employment  in  the  magnesite  and  brucite  industry  decreased  by 
more  than  40  percent  between  1939  and  1954,  while  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  in  1954  was 
seven  times  as  great  as  in  1939.  Establishments  in  the  magnesite  and  brucite  industry  in  1954  were  located 
in  3  States,    with  Nevada  the  leading  State. 

The  magnesite  and  brucite  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling, 
or  otherwise  preparing  crude  magnesite  or  brucite.  Calcining  activities  are  excludedfor  1954  and  1939,  but 
are  included  for  1929  and  1919  where  the  calcining  was  done  at  preparation  plants  located  at  the  mines. 
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CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  REFRACTORY  MINERALS,"  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED- -The  value  of 
shipments  of  the  clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  minerals,  n.e.c,  industry  in  1954  (excluding  mines  operated 
as  part  of  manufacturing  plants)  was  $13,  504  thousand.  Principal  expenses  of  this  industry  included  $3,  823 
thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $1,621  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $1,061 
thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $1,  190  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machin- 
ery installed  was  $1,  161  thousand.  Employment  in  this  industry  averaged  over  1,  100.  Capital  expenditures 
for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $1,852 
thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  58  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during 
the  year  was  267  million  gallons. 

The  30,  738  thousand  tons  of  common  clay  and  shale  and  miscellaneous  clays  net  shipments  and 
production  for  use  in  associated  manufacturing  establishments  in  1954  was  nearly  one  and  two-thirds  times 
as  large  as  production  in  1939.  Man-hours  used  to  produce  such  clays  increase  by  about  one-third  between 
1939  and  1954,  while  wages  paid  to  produce  these  clays  more  than  quadrupled  over  the  same  period.  Common 
clay  and  shale  and  miscellaneous  clay  mines  were  operated  in  47  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1954, 
with  Ohio,  California,  Texas,  Pennsylvania, and  Indiana  the  leading  States;  although  in  9  States  all  such  clay 
mines  were  operated  as  part  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  "Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  minerals,  not  elsewhere  classified''  industry  represents  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  ceramic  or  refractory  minerals,  not 
elsewhere  classified,  such  as  common  clay  and  shale  (for  cement  and  structural  clay  products  such  as  brick, 
hollow  structural  tile,  architectural  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile,  and  sewer  pipe),  aplite,  andalusite,  dumortier- 
ite,  kyanite,  nepheline  syenite,  pinite,  olivine,  topaz,  and  zircon.  (See  also  description  of  kaolin  and  ball 
clay  industry.  )  Establishments  producing  common  clay  and  shale  in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of 
structural  clay  products  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing  Major  Group  32,  Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products. 
Mines  producing  such  clays  as  the  principal  product  which  were  parts  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1954 
were  included  in  the  following  manufacturing  industries:  "Cement,  hydraulic,  "  "Brick  and  hollow  tile," 
"Floor  and  wall  tile,  except  quarry  tile,  "  "Sewer  pipe,"  "Clay  refractories,"  "Structural  clay  products, 
not  elsewhere  classified,  "  and  "Pottery  products,  not  elsewhere  classified.  "  In  1939,  all  such  mines  were 
classified  in  the  common  clay  and  shale  industry.  Nearly  85  percent  of  all  common  clay  and  shale  and  mis- 
cellaneous clays  were  mined  in  1954  at  such  manufacturing  establishments.  Selected  statistics  for  such  mines 
are  included  in  Tables   1  and  3  of  this  report,    but  not  in  Table  2. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Clay# 
Ceramic,  and  Refractory  Minerals,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  the  near  future.     Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation 
provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years. 
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Table  2.— PRINC-IPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  SELECTED  CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  REFRACTORY 


Industry,  Division,  and  State 


Value  of 
shipments1 


($1,000) 


Value 
added  in 
mining2 


($1,000) 


Number  of  employees3 


Production 
and 

development 
workers 


All  other 
employees 


Man-hours 

worked  by 

production 

and 

development 

workers 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 


16 

17 


18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 


BENT0NITE  INDUSTRY 
United  States,  total 


West  North  Central  and  South  Central 

Mississippi...  u,,n 

Texas 

South  Dakota,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma. 


West 

Wyoming 

Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California. 


FIRE  CLAY  INDUSTRY 
United  States,  total 


Middle  Atlantic 
New  Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania . . 


North  Central 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 


South 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Maryland,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Texas 


Mountain  (Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Nevada) 

Pacific  (Washington  and  California) 


FULLER'S  EARTH  INDUSTRY 
United  States,  total 

South  Atlantic  (Georgia  and  Florida).. 


South  Central  and  West 

Texas 

Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Utah,  and  California. 


KAOLIN  AND  BALL  CLAY  INDUSTRY 
United  States,  total 


Middle  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas 


West  (Wyoming,  Utah,  and  California). 


CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  HEFRACTOKT  MINERALS, 
N.E.C.  INDUSTRY 


United  States,  total. 


Northeast 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York. 


21,830 


3,047 
1,866 
3,195 


12,943 
779 


22,205 


691 
5,436 


7,503 
3,021 
1,211 


1,105 
884 


749 

1,030 


6,012 
5,362 


138 
512 


31,892 


4,104 

20,021 

1,392 


1,363 

2,458 

587 

1,967 


13,504 


825 
871 
410 


16,350 


2,281 
1,175 
1,901 


10,389 
604 


17,467 


500 
4,664 


6,103 

1,893 

884 


969 

707 


434 


549 
764 


4,179 
3,679 


115 
385 


25,249 


3,009 

16,486 

860 


1,078 

1,783 

407 

1,626 


9,783 


586 
554 
340 


634 


146 

90 

114 


210 
74 


115 
606 


430 
242 

77 


260 
66 


46 


564 
495 


3,148 


413 

2,057 

251 


83 

201 

37 

106 


1,149 


578 


139 

80 

104 


185 

70 


1,803 


97 
554 


389 
220 

73 


238 
61 


40 


510 
447 


2,820 
366 


M 


242 


178 
31 


1,053 


185 


47 

229 

9 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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mineral  Industries,  bj 

INDUSTRY  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 

Principal 

expenses  ($1,000) 

Purchased 
machinery 
installed 

($1,000) 

Capital  expenditures 
($1,000) 

Horsepower 
rating  of 

power 
equipment4 

(1,000) 

Water 
intake5 

(million 
gallons ) 

Total 

Wages  of 
production 
and 
develop- 
ment 
workers 

Salaries 
of  all 
other 

employees 

Supplies 
and 

minerals 

received 
for 

prepara- 
tion 

Fuel 

Purchased 

electric 

energy 

Contract 
work 

Develop- 
ment work, 
construc- 
tion, 
machinery, 

and 

equipment 

only 

For 
machinery 

and 
equipment 

only 

line 
no. 

7,653 

1,916 

219 

2,916 

468 

305 

1,829 

604 

642 

546 

34 

12 

1 

1,159 
940 

1,734 

388 

218 
401 

22 
39 

38 

6633 
362 

61,114 

86 
28 

98 

30 
31 
83 

(6) 
262 
(6) 

98 
105 
(D) 

81 
97 
(D) 

71 
,89 
(D) 

6 
3 
2 

10 
1 

2 
3 
4 

3,372 
448 

655 
254 

107 
13 

1,040 
52 

220 
36 

159 
2 

1,191 
91 

234 
(D) 

290 
(D) 

226 
(D) 

19 
4 

1 

5 
6 

11,371 

5,670 

928 

2,146 

636 

305 

1,686 

1,292 

1,327 

1,064 

101 

157 

7 

572 
2,720 

336 
1,729 

62 
243 

6114 
399 

43 

74 

17 
83 

(6) 
192 

34 
174 

17 
150 

5 

109 

5 
20 

70 
6 

8 
9 

3,167 

1,788 

614 

1,416 
603 

275 

270 

101 

8 

761 

354 

97 

121 

277 

37 

116 

40 

9 

483 
413 
188 

313 
219 

180 

394 
175 
184 

308 
143 
176 

26 

21 

6 

51 
16 

10 
11 
12 

843 

387 

591 
182 

107 
26 

6128 
152 

12 

7 

5 
13 

(6) 

7 

43 

18 

52 

20 

41 

14 

4 
3 

5 

13 
14 

256 

102 

22 

*99 

23 

10 

(6) 

33 

24 

8 

5 

15 

428 
596 

219 
217 

13 
76 

30 
112 

19 
23 

7 
5 

140 
163 

54 
224 

50 
261 

40 
220 

3 
8 

9 

16 
17 

3,563 

1,381 

363 

840 

538 

218 

223 

539 

525 

441 

23 

51 

18 

3,210 

1,212 

340 

761 

495 

203 

199 

386 

361 

313 

21 

30 

19 

55 
298 

30 
139 

2 
21 

19 
60 

4 
39 

15 

24 

153 

164 

128 

2 

21 

20 
21 

18,276 

8,115 

1,828 

4,590 

1,524 

857 

1,362 

2,601 

4,291 

2,733 

97 

3,890 

22 

2,247 

12,044 
1,084 

916 

5,523 

504 

244 

1,301 

36 

704 

2,947 

197 

257 
944 
101 

111 

608 

78 

15 
721 
168 

159 

2,202 

(D) 

151 

3,887 

(D) 

134 
2,428 

(D) 

20 

55 

6 

7 

2,683 

,    1,154 

23 
24 
25 

594 

1,234 

313 

265 

445 

87 

24 

135 
44 

6235 
411 
6129 

59 

110 
44 

11 

32 

9 

(6) 
101 
(6) 

41 
89 
19 

61 
68 
21 

41 
20 
19 

5 
8 

1 

43 

26 
27 
28 

760 

375 

44 

164 

9 

8 

160 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

2 

3 

29 

8,235 

3,412 

411 

1,621 

1,212 

389 

1,190 

1,161 

1,852 

1,105 

58 

267 

30 

435 
556 
272 

181 
184 
176 

16 
39 
29 

6134 
203 
622 

20 
43 
36 

34 

23 

9 

(«) 

64 
(6) 

(D) 

8 

(D) 

(D) 
24 
(D) 

(D) 
22 
(D) 

1 
6 
4 

3 

1 
1 

31 
32 
33 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  SELECTED  CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  REFRACTORY 


Industry,  Division,  and  State 


Value  of 
shipments1 


($1,000) 


Number  of  employees3 


Value 
added  in 
mining2 


($1,000) 


Produc  tion 

and 
development 
workers 


All  other 
employees 


Man-hours 

worked  by 

production 

and 

development 

workers 

(1,000) 


10 

11 


CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  REFRACTORY  MINERALS, 
N.E.C.,  INDUSTRY— Continued 

United  States — Continued 

East  North  Central  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin) 

West  North  Central  (Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas ) 

South  Atlantic 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida 

East  South  Central  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama) 

West  South  Central 

Louisiana 

Arkansas ,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 

Mountain  (Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona ,  and  Utah) 

Pacific 

California 

Washington  and  Oregon 


1,163 
1,636 

1,318 
655 

1,320 

841 


1,171 
1,113 


537 


1,193 
451 


753 
1,135 

887 

513 

1,138 

577 


1,061 
742 


357 


815 
325 


87 
115 


115 
59 


151 
113 


104 
32 


87 
106 


100 
55 


136 
101 


100 
30 


169 
254 


223 
129 


258 
200 


160 
177 


165 
63 


D  Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

1Represents  value  of  shipments  of  products  primary  to  each  industry  and  value  of  secondary  products  and  services. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  5, 
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MINERALS  INDUSTRIES,  BY  INDUSTRY  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954— Continued 


Principal  expenses  ($1,000) 

Purchased 
machinery 
installed 

($1,000) 

Capital  expenditures 
($1,000) 

Horsepower 
rating  of 

power 
equipment* 

(1,000) 

Water 
intake5 

(million 
gallons ) 

Total 

Wages  of 

produc  tion 

and 

develop- 
ment 

workers 

Salaries 
of  all 
other 

employees 

Supplies 
and 

minerals 

received 
for 

prepara- 
tion 

Fuel 

Purchased 

electric 

energy 

Contract 
work 

Develop- 
ment work, 
construc- 
tion, 
machinery, 

and 

equipment 

only 

For 
machinery 

and 
equipment 

only 

Line 
no. 

700 
1,006 

799 

310 

532 

604 

668 
686 

341 

1,071 
255 

290 
443 

293 

154 

281 

300 

218 
245 

US 

380 
119 

45 

82 

15 

65 
36 

9 
50 

1 

14 
10 

123 
125 

6274 
6 106 

6  89 

96 

6  306 

138 

27 

80 
6  66 

166 
238 

74 
30 

59 

59 

108 
161 

17 

147 
54 

68 
38 

76 
5 

38 

23 

27 
18 

24 
6 

53 

117 

(6) 
(6) 

(6) 

90 

(6) 
74 

148 

426 
(6) 

125 

103 

88 

5 

37 
25 

(D) 
(D) 

68 

629 

(D) 

125 
120 

81 
4 

41 

29 

(D) 
(D) 

80 

928 
(D) 

117 
93 

75 
4 

37 

24 

(D) 
(D) 

58 

628 
(D) 

8 
6 

5 
3 

6 

3 

2 
2 

4 

7 

1 

30 
20 

46 
102 

17 

20 

11 
10 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 

*See  table  1,  footnote  7. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  8. 
6The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 
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Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLAY,  CERAMIC,  AND  REFRACTORY  MINERALS  (EXCEPT  FELDSPAR),  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 


Item 


1954 


Quantity  produced 

and  consumed  at 

the  same 

establishment 

in  the 

manufacture  of 

clay,  ceramic, 

and  refractory 

products 

(1,000 

short  tons) 


Net  shipments  and 
interplant  transfers2 


Quantity 

(1,000 
short  tons) 


Value  f.o'^b. 
mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


1939  productions- 


Quantity 


(1,000 
short  tons) 


Value  f.o.b. 
mine  or  plant 


($1,000) 


Bentonite 

Fire  clay 

Fuller ' s  earth 

Kaolin 

Ball  clay 

Magnesite  and  bruaite 

Common  clay  and  shale 

Aplite 

Zirconium  concentrates 

Olivine  and  kyanite  concentrates. 


3,957 

40 
64 

25,803 


1,477 
4,790 

311 
1,807 

308 

337 
4,547 

332 
20 
36 


21,161 

21,664 
6,029 

27,263 
3,907 
1,635 

11,367 
1,006 
1,029 
1,318 


226 

4,300 
186 
754 
131 
189 
318,894 


1,926 
7,143 
2,025 
5,610 
947 
1,398 
37,631 

*219 


1Includes  production  from  establishments  too  small  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  1939  minerals  census.  This  output  consisted  primarily 
of  common  clay  and  shale  amounting  to  1,289  thousand  tons  valued  at  $397  thousand;  fire  clay,  40  thousand  tons  valued  at  $64  thousand; 
kaolin,  ball  clay,  and  rotary  drilling  mud,  approximately  3  thousand  tons  at  $9  thousand;  and  bentonite,  about  2  thousand  tons  at  $7 
thousand . 

Represents  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  less  clay  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation. 

Represents  common  clay,  shale,  and  rotary  drilling  muds.  These  drilling  muds,  which  were  classified  by  type  for  1954  and  only  partly  as 
common  clay,  amounted  in  1939  to  119  thousand  tons  valued  at  $420  thousand. 

Represents  kyanite,  andalusite,  dumortierite,  and  miscellaneous  special  clays. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


June  1956  Series:         MI- 14-5-2 


FELDSPAR 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  feldspar  industry  in  1954  was  $6,670  thousand.  The 
principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $1,722  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $1,842 
thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $540  thousand  for  fuel  and  pur- 
chased electric  energy,  and  $365  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $294  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  616.  Capital  expenditures 
for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted 
to  $408  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  29 
thousand  and  total  water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was  1,  211  million  gallons. 

The  711  thousand  long  tons  of  crude  feldspar  produced  in  1954  represented  nearly  a  160 
percent  increase  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  in  the  feldspar  industry  increased  by  only  one-tenth  between  1939  and  1954,  while 
horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  in  1954  was  almost  five  times  as  great  as  in  1939. 

The  feldspar  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represents 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  feldspar.  Estab- 
lishments engaged  in  grinding  feldspar  which  do  not  include  a  mine  are  classified  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry,    "Minerals  and  earths:     ground  or  otherwise  treated." 

Establishments  in  the  feldspar  industry  in  1954  were  located  in  1 1  States  with  North 
Carolina  the  leading  State.  A  very  small  quantity  of  crude  feldspar  ore,  79  long  tons,  valued  at 
$3  thousand  was  imported  from  Canada  in  1954. 

Separate  statistics  are  shown,  in  this  release  for  marketable  crude  feldspar,  feldspar 
flotation  concentrates,  and  ground  feldspar  produced  by  establishments  classified  in  the  mineral 
industries;  and  for  ground  feldspar  produced  by  establishments  classified  in  the  manufacturing 
industries*  Net  shipments  figures  representing  feldspar  available  to  consumers  in  industries 
other  than  the  feldspar  industry  are  also  shown.  About  75  percent  of  the  net  shipments  of 
feldspar  in  1954  by  establishments  classified  in  the  mineral  industries  represented  ground 
feldspar  and  the  remaining  25  percent  was  crude  ore.  About  85  percent  of  all  crude  feldspar 
produced  in  1954  was  prepared  by  establishments  in  the  mineral  industries  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  methods:  crushing,  screening,  flotation,  drying,  air  separation,  trimming,  and 
by  dry  or  wet  grinding.  In  addition,  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  industries 
purchased  crude  feldspar  and  prepared  this  material  by  grinding.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  439 
thousand  short  tons  of  ground  feldspar  available  for  consumers,  about  80  percent  was  shipped  by 
establishmentSv.classified  in  the  mineral  industries  and  the  remainder  by  establishments  clas- 
sified in  the  manufacturing  industries. 


^        U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 
^J    ^JJ/  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Clay,  Ceramic,  and  Refractory  Minerals;  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final 
releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establish- 
ments. The  census  report  form  used  for  the  feldspar  industry  also  provided  information  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  feldspar. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  FELDSPAR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954-  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


19541 


1939  x 


1929  >■ 


19191 


Production  of  marketable  crude  feldspar Long  tons . 

Value  of  shipments,  total . $1,000. 


Crude  and  ground  feldspar do . 

Other  products  and  services ; do. 

Value  added  in  mining6 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total7 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation ...do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed. .do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) dd.-. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment8. .1,000. 

Water  intake9 1,000,000  gallons. 


691,991 

36,670 

36,254 
416 

4,037 

616 

579 
37 

1,235 

4,469 

1,523 
199 

1,842 
238 
302 
365 

294 

408 

278 

29 

1,211 


214,009 
4981 

5933 

48 

859 

566 

512 
54 

1,016 

618 

383 
113 

81 
28 

8 
5 

(NA) 

(NA) 

39 

6 

(NA) 


2 204, 865 
*1,935 

1,917 

18 

1,599 
693 

598 

95 

(NA) 

1,066 

527 

203 

239 

21 

62 

14 

(NA) 

(NA) 

28 

7 

(NA) 


(NA) 

*585 

576 
9 

442 

378 

4  349 
29 

(NA) 

460 

264 
53 
98 
21 
12 
12 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2 

(NA) 


Not  available. 

■"■For  1954,  1929,  and  1919,  Includes  feldspar-grinding  operations  where  such  grinding  was  carried  on  at  the  mine  location. 
For  1939,  excludes  such  feldspar-grinding  operations.  For  years  prior  to  1954  excludes  data  for  nonproducing  operations. 

Represents  crude  and  ground  feldspar. 

3Includes  the  value  of  crude  feldspar  shipped  to  other/  establishments  in  the  "Feldspar"  industry  for  grinding.  The  value 
of  shipments  of  such  material  amounts  to  less  than  7  percent  of  the  total  shown  for  "Crude  and  ground  feldspar." 

^Represents  production. 

^Represents  crude  feldspar  only. 

6For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for 
preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919, 
represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,-  "value  added," 
as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  feldspar  industry  by  mining  and  preparing  feldspar, 
producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  the  development  of  feldspar  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors,  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  FELDSPAR  INDUSTRY,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


New  England 
(Maine, 

New 
Hampshire, 

and 
Connecticut 


West 

North 

Central 

(South 

Dakota) 


South 


North 
Carolina 


Virginia, 

Georgia, 

and  Texas 


West 

(Colorado, 

Arizona, 

and 

California) 


Production  of  marketable  crude  feldspar..  .Long  tons.. 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. . 

Value  added  in  mining1 do. . . . 

Number  of  employees,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1, 000 . . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers... do.. .. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do ... . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for 

preparation do. . . . 

Fuel do. . . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . . 

Contract  work do ... . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do.... 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment4 1,000... 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. . . 


691,991 
6,670 

4,037 

616 

579 
37 

1,235 
4,469 

1,523 

199 

1,842 

238 
302 
365 

294 

408 

278 

29 

1,211 


54,034 

1,207 

846 

156 

139 
17 

312 
892 

419 

87 

185 
21 
74 

106 

32 

57 
49 

8 


41,706- 

799 

501 

74 

74 

180 
545 

226 

167 
55 
97 
30 

51 

44 

6 


523,597 

3,536 

2,079 

287 

/   279 
I     8 

542 

2,169 

J~   637 
I   49 

1,105 

f   172 

1   157 

49 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

8 

1,211 


18,267 

331 

127 

54 

54 

110 
377 

132 

3216 

29 

(3) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

2 


54,387 

797 

484 

45 

45 

91 
486 

172 

3282 

32 
(3) 
25 

26 

25 

5 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

■"■See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  7. 

3The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 

4See  table  1,  footnote  8. 

5See  table  1,  footnote  9. 


Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  FELDSPAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 


Item 


Unit  of 
measure 


Quantity 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


Ore  mined  and  processed  at  establishments  classified  in  the  "Feldspar" 
industry  and  in  other  mineral  industries 
Production 

Marketable  crude  feldspar 

Feldspar  flotation  concentrates1 

Ground  feldspar 


Shipments  and  interplant  transfers 

Crude  feldspar,  total2 

Shipped  to  all  grinders 

Shipped  to  consumers 


Ground  feldspar 

Crude  ore  prepared  which  was  produced  at  the  same  establishment. 
Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation. . . . 

Net  shipments  and  interplant  transfers,  total3 


Crude  feldspar,  total ■.- 

Shipped  to  grinders  classified  in  manufacturing  industries. 
Shipped  to  consumers 

Ground  feldspar 


Ore  processed  at  establishments  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
Shipments  and  interplant  transfers  (ground  feldspar) 


Long  tons 

do. 
Short  tons 

Long  tons 
do. 
do. 

Short  tons 

Long  tons 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


Short  tons 


do. 


Production5 Long  tons 


1954 


711,103 
193,822 
349,769 

161,360 

143,773 

17,587 

349,607 

552,163 
61,774 

4411,735 

99,586 
81,999 
17,587 


349,607 


89,871 


1939 


274,684 


1,172 

1,045 

127 

5,233 


430 

5,975 

742 
615 
127 


5,233 


1,503 


1,177 


1A11  feldspar  flotation  concentrates  were  further  processed  (ground)  at  the  establishment  at  which  produced.  No  shipments 
or  Interplant  transfers  of  feldspar  flotation  concentrates  were  reported. 

Represents  marketable  crude  feldspar  not  milled  at  the  establishment  at  which  produced. 

3Represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers"  less  "Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation." 

^Represents  99,586  long  tons  of  crude  feldspar  and  312,149  long  tons  of  ground  feldspar. 

'Represents  crude  feldspar  mined.  Includes  58,340  tons,  valued  at  $234  thousand,  from  establishments  too  small  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  1939  minerals  census.  Page  4  of  4 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


March  1956  Series:  MI- 14-6 


NATURAL  ABRASIVES;  PUMICE  AND  PUMICITE 

NATURAL,  ABRASIVES- -The  value  of  shipments  of  the  natural  abrasives  industries  in 
1954  was  $3,485  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $883  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$466  thousand  for  supplies,  $194  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $136  thousand  for 
contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $75  thousand.  Employment  in 
these  industries  averaged  217.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new 
construction^and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $313  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of 
equipment  available  for  use  was  10  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including 
mine  water,  was  98  million  gallons. 

The  total  tonnage  of  natural  abrasives  produced  in  1954  was  about  75  percent  larger  than 
production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employ- 
ment in  the  natural  abrasives  industries  decreased  by  one-half  between  1939  and  1954,  while 
available  horsepower  of  power  equipment  doubled  between  19  39  and  1954.  Establishments  pri- 
marily producing  natural  abrasives  in  1954  were  located  in  12  States,  with  New  York  the  leading 
State.  Imports  of  natural  abrasives  in  1954  were  valued  at  $49  million.  Virtually  all  of  these 
imports  consisted  of  industrial  diamonds  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

Two  natural  abrasives  industries  are  recognized  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanu- 
facturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949.)  The 
first  of  these  industries  is  ''Abrasive  stones,  natural"  which  represents  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  mining,  quarrying,  or  shaping  at  the  quarry,  grindstones,  pulpstones,  mill- 
stones, burrstones,  and  sharpening  stones  (such  as  oilstones,  whetstones,  and  scythe  stones). 
The  second  of  these  industries  is  "Natural  abrasives,  except  sand,  not  elsewhere  classified,  " 
which  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  quarrying,  milling,  or  otherwise 
preparing  natural  abrasives,  not  elsewhere  classified,  such  as  tripoli,  emery,  garnet,  corundum, 
and  industrial  diamonds.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  production  of  blast,  grinding, 
or  polishing  sand  are  classified  in  the  "Sand  and  gravel"  industry,  and  those  primarily  engaged 
in  the  production  of  diatomite  in  the  "Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  minerals,  not  elsewhere  clas- 
sified" industry.  The  value  of  shipments  of  the  natural  abrasives  stones  industry  in  1954  was 
$326  thousand,  and  this  industry  had  an  average  of  only  42  employees.  The  value  of  shipments 
of  the  natural  abrasives,  not  elsewhere  classified,  industry  in  1954  was  $3,159  thousand  and 
employment  averaged  175. 

PUMICE  AND  PUMICITE- -The  value  of  shipments  of  the  pumice  and  pumicite  industry 
in  1954  was  $3,158  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $856  thousand  for  wages  and 
salaries,  $312  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $149  thousand  for 
fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $207  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $208  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  244.  Capital  expenditures 
for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted 
to  $325  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  24 
thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water,  was  27  million  gallons. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 
W  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


The  1,866  thousand  tons  of  pumice  and  pumicite  produced  in  1954  was  nearly  twenty-two 
times  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by.  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries.  Employment  in  the  industry  doubled  between  1939  and  1954,  while  horsepower  of 
power   equipment   available   in    1954  was   twelve   times    as  large    as   in    1939.  Establishments 

primarily  producing  pumice  and  pumicite  in  1954  were  located  in  15  States.  (This  preliminary 
report  does  not  include  statistics  for  establishments  located  in  Hawaii.  )  However,  about  65 
percent  of  the  pumice  and  pumicite  produced  was  from  California  and  New  Mexico.  Imports  of 
crude  pumice  and  pumicite  in  1954  amounted  to  21  thousand  tons  valued  at  $117  thousand,  most 
of  which  was  imported  from  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  "Pumice  and  pumicite"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  reference  above  under  "Natural  abrasives")  represents  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  mining,  quarrying,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  pumice  and 
pumicite  (volcanic  ash). 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports 
received  in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  on  natural 
abrasives  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Natural  Abrasives,  Except  Sand,  "  and  on  pumice 
and  pumicite  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Miscellaneous  Nonmetallic  Minerals."  These  bulletins 
will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future. 
Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries.  The  1954  Census 
of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals 
censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation 
provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years. 
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Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  NATURAL  ABRASIVES  AND  PUMICE  AND  PUMICITE  INDUSTRIES,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954  AND  1939 
(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500) 


Item 


Natural  abrasives  industries 

Pumice  and  pumicite 
industry 

1954 

19391 

1954 

Natural 

abrasives, 

total 

Abrasive 
stones, 
natural, 
industry 

Natural 
abrasives, 

except 

sand, 
n.e.c, 
industry 

1939  x 

23,485 

2326 

23,159 

31,335 

*3,158 

3387 

2,927 

236 

2,691 

1,115 

2,607 

301 

217 

42 

175 

443 

244 

127 

196 
21 

42 

154 
21 

383 
60 

211 
33 

122 
5 

403 

78 

325 

797 

411 

198 

1,679 

222 

1,457 

699 

1,524 

212 

719 
164 
466 
161 
33 
136 

132 

31 
10 

*49 

587 
164 
435 
151 
33 
87 

346 

133 

7149 

50 

21 

688 
168 
312 
109 
40 
207 

119 
7 

745 
30 
11 

(Z) 

75 

(D) 

(D) 

(NA) 

208 

(NA) 

313 

(D) 

(D) 

(NA) 

325 

(NA) 

74 

(D) 

(D) 

58 

195 

13 

10 

1 

9 

5 

24 

2 

98 

(D) 

(D) 

(NA) 

27 

(NA) 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. . . 

Value  added  in  mining5 do.... 

Number  of  employees,  total6.. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000... 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000... 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. . . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation do ... . 

Fuel do. . . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.... 

Contract  work do. . . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment8 1,000... 

Water  intake9 1,000,000  gallons. . . 


n«fithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
NANot  available. 

ZLess  than  $500. 

^•The  1939  figures  for  the  "Natural  abrasives"  industry,  as  published  in  the  1939  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  volumes,  included  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  producing  pumice  and  pumicite,  but  excluded  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  tripoli.  The  1939 
figures  have  been  retabulated  for  use  in  this  release  to  represent  for  the  "Natural  abrasives"  industries  the  combined  statistics  for  the 
1939  industries  "Natural  abrasives"  and  "Tripoli,"  adjusted  to  exclude  figures  for  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  pumice  and 
pumicite.  The  1939  figures  for  the  "Pumice  and  pumicite"  industry  are  shown  separately. 

Represents  natural  abrasives  and,  in  addition,  secondary  mineral  products  amounting  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
shipments.  See  table  3  for  detailed  statistics  on  products. 

Represents  value  of  products. 

^Represents  pumice  and  pumicite  and,  in  addition,  secondary  products  and  services  amounting  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shipments.  See  table  3  for  detailed  statistics  on  products. 

5For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation,  fue3, 
purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies, 
fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  by 
mining  and  preparing  the  primary  products  of  these  industries  (natural  abrasives  and  pumice  and  pumicite),  producing  other  products,  perform- 
ing services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Excludes  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  NATURAL  ABRASIVES  AND  PUMICE  AND  PUMICITE  INDUSTRIES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Natural  abrasives  industries 


United 
States, 
total 


East  and 
North 
Central 
(New 
Hampshire, 
New  York, 
Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
and 
Minnesota) 


West  South 
Central 
and  West 

(Arkansas, 

Oklahoma, 
Texas, 
Idaho, 
and 

California) 


Pumice  and  pumieite  industry 


United 

States, 

total 


West  North 

Central 

and 

West  South 

Central 
(Nebraska, 

Kansas, 

Oklahoma, 

and 

Texas ) 


Mountain 


New 
Mexico 


Montana, 

Idaho, 

Wyoming, 

Colorado, 

Arizona, 

Utah, 

and 

Nevada 


Pacific 


California 


Washington 

and 

Oregon 


Value  of  shipments1 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining2 do. . 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000... 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers do. . . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees. . .do.... 
Supplies  and  minerals  received 

for  preparation do. . . . 

Fuel do. . . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do.... 

Contract  work do. . . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery,  and 
equipment) do. . . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only.. do.... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power 
equipment5 1,000 . . . 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. . . 


3,485 

2,927 

217 

196 
21 

403 
1,679 

719 
164 

466 

161 

33 

136 

75 


313 
74 

10 
98 


2,222 

1,719 

185 

169 
16 

344 
1,290 

612 
106 

375 

165 

32 

27 


96 

26 

9 
(D) 


1,263 

1,208 

32 

27 
5 

59 
389 

107 
58 

91 

29 

104 

48 


217 
48 

1 
(D) 


3,158 

2,607 

244 

211 
33 

411 
1,524 

688 
168 

312 

109 

40 

207 

208 

325 

195 

24 
27 


213 

118 

25 

25 

55 

153 

58 

77 

18 
55 

55 
55 


1,043 

850 

64 

53 
11 

106 
408 

169 
38 

*152 
38 
11 
(*) 

37 


642 

564 

34 

34 

62 

250 


1,041 

897 

103 

87 
16 

163 
592 

300 
115 

4132 
32 
13 
(*) 
38 


219 
178 

18 

18 

25 
121 

55 

25 

41 
38 

63 
37 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
1See  table  1,  footnotes  2  and  4. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

4The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  8. 
6See  table  1,  footnote  9. 


Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  NATURAL  ABRASIVES  AND  PUMICE  AND  PUMICITE:  1954  AND  1939 

(Includes  production  in  the  "Abrasive  stones,  natural"  industry;  the  "Natural  abrasives  (except  sand),  n.e.c,"  industry;  the   "Pumice 
pumieite"  industry  and  also  production  as  secondary  products  in  other  mineral  industries  and  in  the  manufacturing  industries.) 


and 


1954 


Production 
(short  tons) 


Shipments  and  interplant 
transfers 


Quantity 
(short  tons) 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or 

plant 

($1,000) 


1939 


Production 


Quantity 
(short  tons) 


Value  f.o.b. 

mine  or 

plant 

($1,000) 


Natural  abrasives  ,  total. 


Millstones,  chasers,  dragstones,  pavers,  grindstones,  and 

pulpstones 

Scythestones,  oilstones,  whetstones,  hones,  and  rubbing  stones. 

Tube-mill  liners  and  grinding  pebbles 

Corundum,  emery,  and  garnet 

Tripoli 


Pumice  and  pumieite. 


3,314 

3,338 

162 

161 

4,003 

4,003 

25,854 

24,088 

44,997 

45,549 

,866,000 

1,865,000 

3,596 


184 
70 

159 
1,668 
1,515 

3,274 


10,192 

4,707 
30,195 

86,577 


1,180 


308 
432 

387 


1Figures  for  1939  represent  only  natural  abrasives  reported  by  establishments  classified  in  1939  in  the  "Natural  abrasives"  and  the 
"Tripoli"  industries.  The  1939  figures  exclude  natural  abrasives  reported  by  establishments  classified  in  other  industries.  These  were 
valued  at  less  than  $25  thousand.  Available  tabulations  do  not  show  the  identification  of  these  abrasives  by  type. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


October   1955 


Series: 


MI-14-7-1 


SULFUR 


The  sulfur  industry  shipped  5.5  million  long  tons  of  sulfur  in  1954,  valued  at  $141  mil- 
lion. The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $19  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $14 
million  for  supplies,  $6  million  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $3  million  for  contract  work. 
The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $3  million.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged 
almost  4  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construc- 
tion, and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $9  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment 
available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  1 6 1  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was 
16  billion  gallons.     (See  reverse  for  detailed  statistics.) 

The  1954  production  of  sulfur  was  almost  three  times  as  large  as  the  production  in  1939, 
the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the  sulfur 
industry  almost  doubled  between  1939  and  1954  and  horsepower  of  power  equipment  more  than 
tripled.  Establishments  primarily  producing  sulfur  were  located  in  only  three  States.  Texas 
was  the  most  important  producing  State,  followed  by  Louisiana  and  California.  Development 
and  exploration  work  on  sulfur  properties  was  reported  in  Wyoming  and  Utah.  Imports  of  crude 
sulfur  in  1954  amounted  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  percent  of  domestic  production. 

The  sulfur  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  native  sulfur, 
including  the  extraction  of  native  sulfur  at  well  operations  (Frasch  process),  and  mining  and 
beneficiating  sulfur  ore.  It  does  not  include  the  mining  of  pyrites;  the  production  of  sulfur  from 
natural  gas;  or  the  production  of  byproduct  sulfuric  acid  at  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  smelters,  or 
at  petroleum  refineries.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II, 
Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May 
1949).  All  producing  sulfur  operations  classified  in  this  industry  in  1954  were  Frasch  process 
well  operations  and  open  pit  mines. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  " Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Mineral  Mining,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final 
releases  will  be  issued  for  other  industries  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The 
census  report  form  used  for  the  sulfur  industry  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  sulfur  from  these  operations. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SULFUR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED- STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 1 


1919 


Sulfur 

Production... 1,000  long  tons. 

Shipments do 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Sulfur do. . 

Other  products  and  services do. . 

Value  added  in  mining3 do. . 


Number  of  employees,  total*. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do.. 

Supplies do. . 

Fuel do . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do.. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do.. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. 


5,729 
5,510 

140,685 

140,661 
24 

124,155 

3,864 

3,077 
787 


6,229 
42,037 

14,619 
4,846 

14,055 

5,640 

44 

2,833 

2,803 


8,845 

2,666 

161 

15,969 


2,091 
(MA) 

231,812 

31,802 
10 

28,863 

2,024 

1,517 
507 

3,031 

7,405 

2,545 

1,911 

1,690 

1,128 

15 

116 

(NA) 

(NA) 

297 

45 

(NA) 


2,328 
(NA) 

237,126 

37,032 
94 

29,302 

2,504 

2,199 
305 

(NA) 

12,262 

3,483 

955 

3,340 

4,433 

41 

10 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,634 

34 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 

2 17, 936 

17,934 
2 

13,720 

1,273 

1,129 
144 

(NA) 

6,311 

1,682 

413 

1,452 

2,764 


(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

15 

(NA) 


TJot  available. 

■"■Includes  statistics  for  pyrites.  Pyrites,  however,  represented  less  than  2  percent  of  the  value  of  products. 

Represents  value  of  products. 

3For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased 
energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less 
supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

^Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems. 


electric 
cost  of 


C0MM-DC 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


May  1956 


Series: 


MI-14-7-2 


BARITE 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  barite  industry  in  1954  was  $18,  269  thousand.  The  principal  expenses  of 
the  industry  included  $3,874  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,251  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals 
received  for  preparation,  $879  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $850  thousand  for  contract 
work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $1,250  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged 
1,  125.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $1,012  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry 
was  67  thousand  and  total  water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water,  was  6,  047  million 
gallons. 

The  960  thousand  tons  of  crude  barite  produced  in  1954  represented  nearly  a  threefold  increase  since 
1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the  barite  industry 
increased  by  nearly  one-third  between  1939  and  1954,  while  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  in  1954 
was  nearly  seven  times  as  great  as  in  1939. 

The  barite  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represents  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  crude  barite.  Establishments  engaged  in  grind- 
ing barite  which  do  not  include  a  mine  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  "Minerals  and  earths: 
ground  or  otherwise  treated.  " 

Establishments  in  the  barite  industry  in  1954  were  located  in  10  States  with  Arkansas  and  Missouri  the 
leading  States.  Imports  of  crude  barite  ore  amounted  to  317  thousand  tons,  valued  at  $2,  275  thousand,  over 
one-half  of  which  was  imported  from  Canada. 

Separate  statistics  are  shown  in  this  release  for  crude,  crushed,  and  ground  barite  (including  flotation 
concentrates)  produced  by  establishments  in  the  mineral  industries  and  for  crushed  and  ground  barite  produced 
by  establishments  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Net  shipments  figures  representing  barite  available  to 
consumers  in  industries  other  than  the  barite  industry  are  also  shown.  Nearly  half  of  the  net  shipments  of 
barite  in  1954  represented  ground  barite;  almost  30  percent  was  crude  ore;  and  the  remainder  was  crushed 
barite.  About  90  percent  of  all  crude  barite  produced  in  1954  was  prepared  by  establishments  in  the  mineral 
industries  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods:  washing,  crushing,  gravity  concentrating,  grinding, 
drying,  screening,  flotation,  air  separation,  magnetic  separation,  and  jigging.  In  addition,  establishments 
classified  in  manufacturing  industries  purchased  crude  or  crushed  barite  and  prepared  this  material  by 
crushing  or  grinding.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  1,245  thousand  tons  of  crushed  and  ground  barite  available  for 
consumers,  slightly  more  than  half  was  shipped  by  establishments  classified  in  the  mineral  industries  and  the 
remainder  by  establishments  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Of  the  latter  shipments,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  ground  barite  was  produced  from  imported  crude  barite  ore. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Chemical  and 
Fertilizer  Mineral  Mining,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries.  The  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is.  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals 
censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such 
a  census  every  five  years. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BARITE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 1 


1929 1 


1919 


Net  shipments  of  barite Short  tons . . . 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. . . 


Barite do . 

Other  products  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mining5 do. 


Number  of  employees,  total6. 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees .do. . . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation7 do.... 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . . 

Contract  work do. . . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do ... . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do.... 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment8 1,000. . . 

Water  intake9 1,000,000  gallons... 


2 902, 875 
18,269 

18,269 

14,051 
1,125 

1,036 

89 

2,403 
7,854 

3,451 
423 

2,251 
327 
552 
850 

1,250 

1,012 

910 

67 

6,047 


3348,022 

32,065 

2,010 
55 

1,652 

854 


792 
62 


1,439 

1,165 

597 

155 

246 

94 

52 

21 

(NA) 

(NA) 
96 
10 

(NA) 


*271, 503 

*1,802 

1,794 
8 

1,489 

915 

844 
71 

(NA) 

1,147 

648 

186 

155 

58 

76 

24 

(NA) 

(NA) 

154 

6 

(NA) 


(NA) 
41,574 

1,556 

18 

1,276 

978 

919 
59 

(NA) 

1,177 

769 

110 

219 

50 

19 

10 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

3 

(NA) 


^Not  available. 

■"■Excludes  barite  grinding  operations  at  mines,  which  are  included  for  1954  and  may  be  included  for  1919. 

2For  1954,  represents  net  shipments  of  crude,  crushed,  and  ground  barite.  Net  shipments  are  "Shipments  and  interplant 
transfers"  less  "Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation."   (See  Table  3.)  This  figure  includes  a  small 
amount  of  crude  and  ground  barite,  amounting  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total,  shipped  by  establishments  in  mineral  indus- 
tries other  than  the  "Barite"  industry. 

3For  1939,  represents  production  of  crude  barite  for  shipment  without  preparation  and  production  of  prepared  barite, 
principally  by  washing,  jigging,  and  tabling. 

^Represents  production. 

5For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies  and  minerals . received  for 
preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919, 
represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "value  addedj'  as 
computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  barite  Industry  by  mining  and  preparing  barite,  producing 
other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  barite  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Figures  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919  exclude  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motor  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 


Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  BARITE  INDUSTRY,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


West  North 
Central 
(Missouri ) 


South 

(South 

Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Tennessee, 

and 
Arkansas) 


West 
(Montana, 

Idaho, 

Arizona, 

Nevada, 

and 

California) 


Production  of  crude  barite1 Short  tons. 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining2 do. . . 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation do.. 

Fuel do . . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do. . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment4 1, 000 . 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. 


959,898 

18,269 

14,051 

1,125 

1,036 
89 

2,403 

7,854 

3,451 
423 

2,251 
327 
552 

850 

1,250 

1,012 

910 

67 

6,047 


319,030 

3,416 

2,381 

379 

379 

853 
2,133 

1,137 

578 

139 

204 

75 

205 

166 

156 

26 

4,777 


459,879 

13,628 

10,967 

687 

625 
62 

1,413 
4,918 

2,176 
296 

1,521 
167 
321 
437 

1,006 

791 

720 

36 

(D) 


180,989 

1,225 

703 

59 

59 

137 
803 

265 

152 
21 
27 

338 

39 

55 
34 

5 
(D) 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

^■Includes  a  small  quantity  of  crude  barite,  amounting  to  less  than  2  percent  of  total  United  States  production,  produced 
by  establishments  in  mineral  industries  other  than  the  "Barite"  industry. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  6. 
*See  table  1,  footnote  8. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  9. 
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Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  HARITE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 


Item 

Quantity 
(short  tons) 

Value,  f.o.b. 

nine  or  plant 

($1,000) 

1954 

Ore  mined  and  ore  processed  at  establishments  classified  in  the  "Barite" 
industry  and  in  other  mineral  industries1 
Production 

959,898 
628,268 
444,729 

856,769 

902,875 

264,784 
192,964 
445,127 

4607,064 

... 

18,299 

2,553 

2,085 

Ore  processed  at  establishments  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries 

13,661 

417,092 

1939 

376,288 

2,187 

•'■Establishments  classified  in  mineral  industries  other  than  the  "Barite"  industry  shipped  only  crude  barite  ore  and 
ground  barite  (including  flotation  concentrates). 

2Includes  219,702  tons  of  barite  which  was  processed  only  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods:  washing,  gravity 
concentrating,  screening,  sorting,  and  jigging.  Shipments  of  this  material  are  shown  as  crude  barite  ore. 

3Represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers"  less  "Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation." 
These  two  items  could  not  be  shown  separately  without  approximately  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies.  However,  net 
shipments  differ  very  little  from  shipments  and  interplant  transfers  since  crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for 
preparation  was  equivalent  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  total  crude  ore  produced. 

^Crushed  barite  accounted  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  quantity  of  shipments  and  less  than  2  percent  of  value  of 
shipments.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  the  ground  barite  shipped  by  these  establishments  was  produced  from 
imported  crude  barite  ore. 

'Represents  crude  barite  for  shipment  without  preparation  and  barite  prepared  principally  by  washing,  jigging,  and 
tabling;  ground  barite  is  excluded.  Includes  28,266  tons,  valued  at  $176  thousand,  from  establishments  too  small  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  1939  minerals  census. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


March  1956 


Series: 


MI- 14- 7- 3 


FLUORSPAR 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  fluorspar  industry  in  1954  was  $15,040  thousand.  The 
principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $4,495  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,  164 
thousand  for  supplies,  $1,585  thousand  for  fluorspar  received  for  preparation,  $994  thousand 
for  fuel  and  purchased  electric  energy,  and  $813  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  pur- 
chased machinery  installed  was  $556  thousand.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  almost 
1,  200.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new 
and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $738  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available 
for  use  in  the  industry  was  49  thousand  and  total  water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including 
mine  water,    was    1,081  million  gallons. 

The  252  thousand  tons  of  net  shipments  of  fluorspar  in  1954  was  one  and  one-quarter 
times  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries.  Employment  in  the  fluorspar  industry  decreased  by  about  one- seventh  between  1939 
and  1954,  but  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  in  1954  was  two  and  one-third  times  as 
great  as  in  1939. 

Establishments  primarily  producing  fluorspar  in  1954  were  located  in  nine  States. 
However,  over  85  percent  of  net  shipments  of  fluorspar  were  from  establishments  in  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  Kentucky.  The  remainder  was  shipped  from  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
Utah,  California,  and  Arizona.  Imports  of  fluorspar  in  1954  amounted  to  318  thousand  tons, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  imported  from  Mexico. 

Separate  statistics  are  shown  in  this  release  for  crude  ore,  crushed  fluorspar,  and 
ground  fluorspar  (including  flotation  concentrates).  By  subtracting  figures  for  "Crude  ore 
received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation"  from  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers," 
net  shipments  were  computed,  representing  fluorspar  available  to  consumers  in  other  industries. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  net  shipments  in  1954  represented  ground  fluorspar  and  flotation  concen- 
trates; about  15  percent  was  crushed  fluorspar;  and  the  remainder  was  crude  ore.  Over  95 
percent  of  all  crude  fluorspar  produced  in  1954  was  prepared  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
preparation  methods:  crushing,  washing,  drying,  screening,  flotation,  grinding,  or  gravity 
concentrating. 

The  fluorspar  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling, 
or  otherwise  preparing  fluorspar.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual, 
Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,    May   1949). 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin, 
"Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Mineral  Mining,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are 
being  issued  for  other  industries.  The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such 
census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about 
ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.    Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 


For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  FLUORSPAR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 


(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Net  shipments  of  fluorspar1 .Short  tons . 

Value  of  shipments. .$1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining4 . do . . 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do . . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies. do. . 

Fluorspar  received  for  preparation do. . 

Fuel do. . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


251,603 

2 15, 040 

9,666 

1,187 

969 

218 

1,944 

10,051 

3,348 

1,147 

2,164 

1,585 

487 

507 

813 

556 

738 

460 

49 

1,081 


202,367 
33,398 

2,656 

1,396 

1,287 
109 

2,568 

2,104 

1,134 

228 

506 

(NA) 

118 

61 

57 

(MA) 

(NA) 

456 

21 

(NA) 


156,095 

32,858 

2,038 

1,171 

1,053 

118 

(NA) 

2,222 

1,112 

290 

626 

(NA) 

153 

24 

17 

(NA) 

(NA) 

140 

7 

(NA) 


(NA) 
33,335 
2,391 

1,243 

1,124 

119 

(NA) 
2,435 

1,196 

295 
635 
(NA) 
163 

146 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

7 

(NA) 


'Not  available. 

•LFor  1954,  represents  net  shipments  of  crude,  crushed,  and  ground  fluorspar.  Net  shipments  are  "Shipments  and  interplant 
transfers"  less  "Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation"   (see  table  3).  For  1939,  represents  produc- 
tion of  cleaned  or  concentrated  fluorspar  recovered  from  crude  fluorspar  milled  during  that  year.  For  1929,  represents 
production. 

'Represents  value  of  fluorspar  shipped  to  establishments  outside  of  the  "Fluorspar  industry";  value  of  fluorspar  shipped 
to  other  establishments  in  the  "Fluorspar  industry";  value  of  secondary  products,  chiefly  lead  and  zinc  concentrates;  value  of 
electric  energy  generated  and  sold;  and  receipts  for  services  performed  for  others. 

-'Represents  value  of  production. 

Ror  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures,  less  cost  of  supplies,  fluorspar  received 
for  preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919, 
represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added," 
as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  fluorspar  industry  by  mining  and  preparing  fluorspar, 
producing  other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  fluorspar  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  FLUORSPAR  INDUSTRY,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


United 
States, 
total 


East  North 
Central 
(Illinois) 


East  South 
Central 
(Kentucky) 


West 


Colorado 


Montana, 
New  Mexico, 

Arizona, 

Utah, 
Nevada,  and 
California 


Net  shipments  of  fluorspar1 Short  tons . 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 

Net  shipments  of  fluorspar1 do.. 

Other  shipments  and  services2 do. . 

Value  added  in  mining3 do . . 

Number  of  employees,  total4 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Han-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers. .1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 


Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies do. . 

Fluorspar  received  for  preparation do. . 

Fuel do. . 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . 

Contract  work do. . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do. . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6. .  , 1,000. 

V/ater  intake7 1,000, 000  gallons . 


251,603 
15,040 

12,496 

2,544 

9,666 
1,187 

969 

218 

1,944 

10,051 

3,348 

1,147 

2,164 

1,585 

487 

507 

813 

556 

738 

460 

49 

1,081 


101,729 

8,043 

6,180 
1,863 

5,361 


535 

133 

1,013 
5,153 

1,678 

706 

1,921 

214 
293 
341 

300 

387 

259 

26 

650 


29,604 
1,595 

1,595 

792 

192 

166 
26 

336 

1,450 

522 

134 
5254 

426 
71 
43 

(5) 
41 

32 

27 

6 

59 


84,162 
3,643 

3,643 

2,336 

219 

186 
33 

415 

2,370 

822 

182 

51,072 

155 
139 
(5) 
154 

213 

113 

9 

281 


36,108 
1,759 

1,759 

1,177 

108 

82 
26 

180 

1,078 

326 
125 

429 

47 

32 

119 

61 

106 
61 


91 


-See  table  1,  footnote  1. 

Represents  value  of  fl  >rspar  shipr.c-d  to  other  establishments  in  the  "Fluorspar  industry"  for  preparation;  value  of 
secondary  products,  chiefly  lead  and  zinc  concentrates;  value  of  electric  energy  generated  and  sold;  and  receipts  for  services 
performed  for  others. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  4. 

4See  table  1,  footnote  5. 

5The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies, 

6See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

7See  table  1,  footnote  7. 


Table  3.— PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENTS,  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  FLUORSPAR  IN  THE  FLUORSPAR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954 


Item 


Quantity 
short  tens) 


Value,  f.o.b. 

mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


Production 

Crude  fluorspar  ore 

Crushed  fluorspar 

Ground  fluorspar  (including  flotation  concentrates). 

Shipments  and  interplant  transfers 

Crude  fluorspar  ore 

Crushed  fluorspar 

Ground  fluorspar  (including  flotation  concentrates). 


Crude  ore  prepared  which  was  produced  at  the  same  establishment1. 

Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation 

Ne  t  shipments ,  total2 


Crude  fluorspar  ore 

Crushed  fluorspa± 

Ground  fluorspar  (including  flotation  concentrates). 


629,054 

36,882 

204,198 


106,508 

39,089 

204,882 

516,673 

98,876 

251,603 

7,632 

39,089 

204,882 


1,753 

1,107 

11,221 


1,585 

12,496 

168 

1,107 

11,221 


1Includes  9  thousand  tons  of  ore  which  was  only  sorted.  Shipments  of  this  material  are  shown  as  "Crude  fluorspar  ore." 
Represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers"  less  "Crude  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation."  Not 

more  than  one  percent  of  the  shipments  of  crushed  fluorspar  was  transferred  for  grinding  at  other  establishments  in  the 

"Fluorspar  industry." 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


October  1955  SerieSs  MI- 14- 7-4 


POTASH,  SODA,  AND  DORATE  MINERALS 

The  value  of  shipments  of  the  potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals  industry  in  1954  amounted  to  $108 
million.  The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $32  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $17  million  for 
supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $7  million  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $2  million  for 
contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $8  million.  Employment  in  the  industry 
averaged  6  thousand.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new 
and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $9  million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the 
industry  was  187  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water,  was  11  billion  gallons. 

The  1954  production  of  potassium  salts  represented  a  sixfold  increase. since  1939,  the  year  covered  by 
the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries*  Production  of  natural  sodium  and  boron  compounds  in  1954 
represented  a  threefold  increase  since  1939.  Employment  in  the  potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals  industry 
more  than  doubled  between  1939  and  1954  and  horsepower  of  power  equipment  more  than  tripled. 

Establishments  primarily  producing  potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals  were  located  in  only  five 
States.  Value  of  shipments  in  New  Mexico  amounted  to  $65  million,  compared  with  $35  million  for  California 
and  $8  million  for  combined  shipments  in  Texas,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  All  establishments  in  New  Mexico  were 
primarily  engaged  in  producing  potash,  wher&as  all  establishments  in  California  were  primarily  engaged  iri 
producing  soda  and  borate  minerals.  Imports  of  potash  materials  in  1954  amounted  to  less  than  7  percent  of 
domestic  production,   coming  principally  from  Germany,   France,    and  Spain. 

The  potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining 
natural  potassium,  sodium,  or  boron  compounds  (other  than  common  salt).  Products  of  .the  industry  include 
potash  salts,  sodium  borates  (borax,  kernite,  ulexite),  sodium  carbonates  (soda  ash,  trona),  sodium  sulfates 
(Glauber's  salt),  and  colemanite.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing 
Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949).  Over  95  percent  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  compounds  listed  above  was  produced  in  1954  in  the  potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals  industry, 
with  the  remainder  produced  as  secondary  products  at  establishments  classified  in  the  industrial  inorganic 
chemicals  and  cement  industries.  The  value  of  shipments  of  muriate  of  potash  in  1954  amounted  to  $65 
million;  sulfate  of  potash  to  $6  million;  sodium  carbonate,  $14  million;  sodium  sulfate,  $4  million;  and  boron 
compounds,    $  15  million. . 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of   reports   received  in  the    1954  Census   of 
Mineral  Industries.      Final  and    more  detailed    figures   will  appear   in  the    Census  bulletin,     "Chemical  and 
Fertilizer  Mineral  Mining,  "    which  will  be  published   and  offered  for  sale  by  the   Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  the  near  future.      Similar  preliminary   and   final  releases   will  be  issued   for  other  industries  within  the  next 
few  months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation 
provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  to  minimize  duplication 
in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  census  report  form  used  for  the  potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals 
industry  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  these 
minerals. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  POTASH,  SODA,  AND  BORATE  MINERALS  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500; 

for  1939,  less  than  $2,500.)   i 


Item 


1939  x 


Value  of  shipments2 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining3 do.. 

Number  of  employees,  total* 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy. do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed .do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment ) do . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. 

Water  intake6 ■ 1, 000,000  gallons . 


107,752 

82,210 

6,168 

4,736 
1,432 

9,359 

58,562 

23,024 
9,466 

17,328 
5,594 
1,640 
1,510 

8,390 

8,920 

6,932 

187 

10,561 


17,031 

13,330 

2,438 

2,049 
389 

4,388 

8,457 

3,445 
1,311 
2,036 
1,425 
198 
42 

(NA) 

(NA) 

691 

61 

(NA) 


wot  available. 

1Figures  for  1939  represent  combined  statistics  for  the  1939  industries:  "Potash"  and  "Natural  Sodium  Compounds." 

Represents  potash;  crude  and  prepared  soda  and  borate  minerals;  other  products  and  services;  and  electric  energy  generated 
and  sold.  For  1939,  the  figure  represents  value  of  production.  In  1954,  the  value  of  crude  minerals  shipped  to  other  establish- 
ments for  preparation,  other  products  and  services,  and  electric  energy  generated  and  sold  amounted  to  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  "Value  of  shi^Tients"  for  the  industry. 

3Forl954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies  and  minerals  received  for 
preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value  of 
products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

*Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of^eacn  month. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  POTASH, SODA, AND  BORATE  MINERALS  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


West  South  Central 
and  Mountain 


New  Mexico2 


Texas, 
Wyoming, 
and  Utah 


Pacific 
(California)1 


Value  of  shipments3 ■ $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining4 do... 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation.. ..do. . . 

Contract  work do . . . 

Fuel do... 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment ) do . . . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


107,752 

82,210 

6,168 

A,  736 
1,432 

9,359 
58,562 

23,024 
9,466 

17,328 
1,510 
5,594 
1,640 

8,390 

8,920 
6,932 

187 
10,561 


64,746 
51,777 

3,439 

2,787 
652 

5,429 

32,411 

14,626 
4,998 
9,631 
1,046 
1,118 
992 

5,238 

5,056 

3,549 

84 

4,498 


8,351 

6,132 

544 

400 
144 

809 

4,907 

1,858 
764 

1,912 

319 
54 

274 

340 

255 

23 

560 


34,655 

24,301 

2,185 

1,549 
636 

3,121 

21,244 

6,540 
■3,704 

6,249 

4,157 

594 

2,878 

3,524 

3,128 

80 

5,503 


1A11  establishments  in  California  were  primarily  engaged  in  producing  soda  and  borate  minerals. 

All  establishments  in  New  Mexico  were  primarily  engaged  in  producing  potash  minerals.  No  soda  or  borate  minerals  were 
produced  in  New  Mexico. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  2. 
4See  table  1,  footnote  3 
5See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
6See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
7See  table  1,  footnote  6. 
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Table  3. --QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  POTASH,  SODA,  AND  BORATE  MINERALS:  1954  AND  1939 

(Includes  production  in  the  "Potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals"  industry  and  also  production  as  secondary  products  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries) 


Product 


1954 


Production 
(1,000 
short  tons) 


Shipments  and 
interplant  transfers 


1,000 
short  tons 


Value 

f.o.b.  mine 

or  plant 

($1,000) 


1939 


Production 


1,000 
short  tons 


Value 
f.o.b.  mine 
or  plant 
($1,000) 


Potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals,  total. 


Crude  potassium  salts. 
K2O  equivalent 


Prepared  potassium  salts,  total. 
K2O  equivalent 


Muriate  of  potash,  including  manure  salts. 

K2O  equivalent 

Sulfate  of  potash 

K2O  equivalent 


Sodium  carbonates  (except  borax)2. 
Na20  equivalent 


Sodium  sulfates* . . . . 
Na2S04  equivalent. 


Boron  compounds5.. 
B2O3  equivalent. 


x9,975 
1,986 

3,323 

1,949 

3,033 

1,849 

289 

100 

545 
314 

252 

251 

543 
202 


(NA) 
(NA) 

3,270 
1,918 

2,986 

1,821 

284 

97 

527 
303 

251 
249 

556 

208 


104,111 
(NA) 

71,832 

65,500 
6,332 

13,535 

3,883 

14,861 


(NA) 
(NA) 

532 
312 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

3125 
(NA) 

3137 
(NA) 

3245 
(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 

10,138 

(NA) 

(NA) 

31,529 
31,028 
35,690 


Does  not  include  production 
For  1939, 


4    ^lot  available. 

•"■Represents  production  from  underground  mines  only,  all  of  which  are  located  in  New  Mexico 
from  well  brines  or  dry-lake  brines  since  this  information  was  not  reported  for  such  operations. 

2For  1954,  represents  soda  ash  and  trona;  no  natural  bicarbonate  or  soda  crystals  were  produced  in  1954 
represents  soda  ash,  bicarbonate,  and  trona. 

3Sold  or  used  by  producers  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

*For  1954,  represents  natural  anhydrous  sodium  sulfate,  salt  cake,   and  Glauber's  salt;  no  burkeite  was  produced  in  1954 
For  1939,  represents  natural  salt  cake,  Glauber's  salt,  and  burkeite. 

5For  1954,  represents  borax;  and  natural  boric  acid,  colemanite,  kernite,  ulexite,  sodium  tetraborate  anhydrous,  sodium 
tetraborate  pentahydrate,  and  sodium  pentaborate.  For  1939,  represents  borax,  boric  acid,  colemanite,  kernite,  and  ulexite. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


December   1955 


Series: 


MI-14-7-5 


PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


The  value  of  shipments  of  the  phosphate  rock  industry  in  1954  was  $118  million.  The 
principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $22  million  for  wages  and  salaries,  $12  million  for 
supplies,  $35  million  for  phosphate  rock  received  for  preparation,  $9  million  for  fuel  and  elec- 
tric energy,  and  $3  million  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was 
$8  million.  Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  over  5,400.  Capital  expenditures  for  explora- 
tion and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $il 
million.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  356  thousand. 
Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  63  billion  gallons. 

The  13  million  tons  of  net  shipments  of  phosphate  rock  in  1954  was  over  three  times  as 
large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  in  the  phosphate  rock  industry  increased  by  almost  one-half  between  19  39  and  1954, 
while  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  in  1954  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
in  1939.  Establishments  primarily  producing  phosphate  rock  in  1954  were  located  in  six  States. 
However,  about  three-quarters  of  all  net  shipments  of  phosphate  rock  were  from  Florida.  The 
other  producing  States  in  order  of  net  shipments  were  Tennessee,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Utah.  Imports  of  phosphate  rock  in  1954  amounted  to  122  thousand  long  tons  valued  at  $3.  1 
million,    most  of  which  was  imported  from  Curacao. 

Separate  statistics  are  shown  in  this  release  for  crude  ore  or  matrix,  washed  phosphate 
rock,  and  dried  phosphate  rock.  By  subtracting  figures  for  "Receipts  from  other  establishments 
for  preparation''  from  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers,"  net  shipments  are  computed  which 
represent  phosphate  rock  available  to  consumers  in  other  industries.  About  80  percent  of  the 
net  shipments  in  1954  represented  dried  rock,  about  15  percent  was  crude  ore  or  matrix,  and 
only  about  5  percent  was  in  the  form  of  washed  rock.  Over  95  percent  of  all  crude  phosphate  ore 
or  matrix  produced  in  1954  was  prepared  by  crushing,  grinding,  milling,  sizing,  washing, 
flotation,  drying,  calcining,  nodulizing,  or  defluorinating.  Nearly  all  of  the  Florida  rock  was 
prepared,    whereas  less  than  half  of  the  rock  from  other  States  received  preparation. 

The  phosphate  rock  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining, 
milling,  drying,  or  otherwise  preparing  phosphate  rock,  including  apatite.  This  definition  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,   Bureau  of  the  Budget,   May  1949). 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954 
Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin, 
"Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Mineral  Mining,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will  be 
issued  for  other  industries  within  the  next  few  months.  The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 
is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been 
conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a 
census  every  five  years. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 
/SJ  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  tlw-n 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Net  shipments  of  phosphate  rock1 1,000  long  tons. 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining* do... 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Supplies do . . . 

Phosphate  rock  received  for  preparation do... 

Fuel do... 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . 

Contract  work do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do. . . 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


13,366 

a 117, 853 

62,020 

5,439 

4,578 
861 

10,127 

80,542 

17,067 
4,440 
11,916 
35,393 
3,364 
5,507 
2,835 

8,156 

11,338 

7,771 

356 

62,618 


3,958 

312,286 

9,003 

3,754 

3,372 
382 

6,680 

7,012 

2,871 

858 

1,503 

(NA) 

826 

931 

23 

(NA) 

(NA) 
470 
113 

(NA) 


3,829 

313,044 

9,497 

3,506 

3,201 
305 

(NA) 

7,629 

3,304 

778 

1,543 

(NA) 

891 

1,092 

21 

(NA) 

(NA) 
805 
104 

(NA) 


1,989 

310,300 

6,155 

4,747 

4,373 
374 

(NA) 

8,807 

3,901 

761 

2,162 

(NA) 

1,740 

79 

164 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

50 

(NA) 


'Stot  available. 

1For  1954,  represents  net  shipments  of  crude,  washed,  and  dried  phosphate  rock.  Net  shipments  are  "Shipments  and  inter- 
plant  transfers"  less  "Receipts  from  other  establishments  for  preparation"  (see  table  3).  For  1939,  represents  production  of 
washed  phosphate  rock  and  crude  phosphate  rock  mined  but  not  prepared  in  that  year; for  1929  and  1919,  represents  phosphate 
rock  mined. 

Represents  value  of  phosphate  rock  shipped  to  establishments  outside  of  the  "Phosphate  rock  industry";  value  of 
phosphate  rock  shipped  to  other  establishments  in  the  "Phosphate  rock  industry";  value  of  secondary  products;  and  receipts  for 
services  performed  for  others. 

Represents  value  of  production. 

Ror  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  phosphate  rock  received 
for  preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919, 
represents  value  of  production  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

'Represents  tne  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE "PHOSPHATE  ROCK  INDUSTRY,  FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


South 
Atlantic 
(Florida) 


East  South 

Central 
(Tennessee) 


Mountain 
(Montana, 

Idaho, 
Wyoming, 
and 

Utah) 


Net  shipments  of  phosphate  rock1 1,000  long  tons. 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Net  shipments  of  phosphate  rock1 do. 

Other  shipments  and  services2 do. 

Value  added  in  mining3 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total* 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers. . .' 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. , 

Supplies do.. 

Phosphate  rock  received  for  preparation do.. 

Fuel do . . 


Purchased  electric  energy.. do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons. 


13,366 

117,853 

82,391 
35,462 

62,020 

5,439 

4,578 
861 

10,127 

80,542 

17,087 
4,440 
11,916 
35,393 
3,364 
5,507 
2,835 

8,156 

11,338 

7,771 

356 

62,618 


9,620 
94,323 


,091  I 
,232  j 


45,949 

3,948 

3,283 
665 

7,495 
66,264 

12,352 
3,443 
9,363 

32,212 
2,601 
5,108 
1,190 

5,902 

8,002 

5,624 

264 

56,718 


2,147 
14,502 

14,502 

9,605 

791 

685 
106 

1,420 

7,601 

2,066 
512 

3,675- 

473 
172 
703 

502 

628 
430 

65 
5,601 


1,599 
9,028 

9,028 

6,466 

700 

610 
90 

1,212 

6,672 

2,669 
485 

2,059 

290 
227 
942 

1,752 

2,708 

1,717 

27 

299 


■•■See  table  1.  footnote  1. 

Represents  value  of  phosphate  rock  (crude,  washed,  or  dried)  shipped  to  other  establishments  in  the  "Phosphate 
industry"  for  preparation;  value  of  secondary  products;  and  receipts  for  services  performed  for  others. 
See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
*See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
'See'table  1,  footnote  6. 
6See  table  1,  footnote  7. 
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Table  3 . —PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENTS,  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  IN  THE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954 


Item 

Quantity 
(1,000  long  tons) 

Value  f.o.b. 
mine  or 

Phosphate 
rock 

P2O5  content 

plant 

($1,000) 

Produc  tlon 

46,378 
11,303 
10,814 

2,853 

10,148 
10,570 

43,635 
1,025 

653 

9,412 

140 

13,366 

2,200 

736 

10,430 

6,054 
3,722 
3,535 

689 
3,347 
3,455 

5,417 
336 

149 

3,122 

41 

4,179 

540 

225 

3,414 

Shipments  and  interplant  transfers 

8,870 
36,199 

72,715 

Material  prepared  which  was  produced  at  the  same  establishment 

Receipts  from  other  establishments  for  preparation 

1,355 
32,963 

1,075 
82,391 

7,515 
3,236 

71,640 

•'■Represents  "Shipments  and  Interplant  transfers"  less  "Receipts  from  other  establishments  for  preparation." 
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OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


June  1956 


Series: 


MI- 14-7-6 


ROCK  SALT.  PYRITES.  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  CHEMICAL  AND  FERTILIZER  MINERAL  MINING 

ROCK  SALT --The  value  of  shipments  of  the  rock  salt  industry  in  1954  was  $35,658 
thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $8,  571  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $5,  351 
thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $702  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric 
energy,  and  $244  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was 
$1,534  thousand.  Employment  in  this  industry  averaged  1,925.  Capital  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to 
$2,186  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  48  thousand.  Water 
intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was  2,968  million  gallons. 

The  total  tonnage  of  rock  salt  produced  in  1954  was  almost  two  and  one-half  times  as 
large  as  production  in  1939.  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  in  the  rock  salt  industry  increased  by  about  one-quarter  between  1939  and  1954, 
and  available  horsepower  of  power  equipment  more  than  doubled  over  the  same  period.  Estab- 
lishments primarily  producing  rock  salt  in  1954  were  located  in  8  States,  with  Louisiana  and 
New  York  the  leading  States. 

The  "Rock  salt"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represents 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  crushing,  and  screening  rock  salt.  Establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  producing  salt  from  natural  or  artificial  brines  are  classified  in  the 
manufacturing  industry,    ''Salt.  " 

CHEMICAL  AND  FERTILIZER  MINERAL  MINING,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED -The 
value  of  shipments  of  establishments  classified  in  this  industry  in  1954  was  $21,  779  thousand. 
Principal  expenses  included  $5,811  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $3,775  thousand  for 
supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $587  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy, 
and  $439  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $3,360 
thousand.  Employment  in  this  industry  averaged  1,427.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration 
and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $4,455 
thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  52  thousand. 
Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,    including  mine  water,    was   14,  167  million  gallons. 

The  "Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining,  not  elsewhere  classified"  industry  as 
defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged 
in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  chemical  or  fertilizer  mineral  raw  materials,  not 
elsewhere  classified,  such  as  arsenic  minerals,  lithium  minerals  (lepidolite,  spodumene,  and 
amblygonite),  pyrites,  natural  mineral  pigments,  strontium  minerals  (celestite  and  strontianite), 
witherite,  and  guano  and  similar  ancient  natural  fertilizers.  Separate  subindustry  statistics 
have  been  tabulated  for   1954  for  "Pyrites.  " 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Pyrites- -The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing 
pyrites  in  1954  was  $12,000  thousand.  Principal  expenses  for  these  establishments  included 
$3,679  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $2,442  thousand  for  supplies  and  contract  work,  and 
$233  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $83 
thousand.  Employment  averaged  903.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development 
work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $612  thousand.  The  total 
horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  29  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the 
year  was  985  million  gallons. 

The  912  thousand  long  tons  of  pyrites  produced  in  1954  was  about  three-fourths 
larger  than  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  at  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  pyrites  more  than  quadrupled 
between  1939  and  1954,  and  available  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  almost  tenfold 
during  the  same  period.  Establishments  primarily  producing  pyrites  in  1954  were  located  in  5 
States,  with  Tennessee  the  leading  State.  Imports  of  pyrites  in  1954  amounted  to  47  thousand 
long  tons  valued  at  $292  thousand,    all  of  which  was  imported  from  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Minerals- -The  value  of  shipments  of  other 
minerals  in  the  "Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining,  not  elsewhere  classified"  industry  in 
1954  was  $9,  779  thousand.  About  70  percent  of  this  value  represented  establishments  which 
recovered  elemental  sulfur  from  hydrogen  sulfide  in  natural  gas.  Principal  expenses  included 
$2,  132  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries;  $1,772  thousand  for  supplies,  minerals  received  for 
preparation,  and  contract  work;  and  $354  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy.  The  cost  of 
purchased  machinery  installed  was  $  3,  277  thousand.  Employment  averaged  524.  Capital 
expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $3,843  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use 
was  23  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine  water,  was  13,  182 
million  gallons. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports 
received  in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  on  rock 
salt,  pyrites,  and  miscellaneous  chemical  and  fertilizer  minerals  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Mineral  Mining."  This  bulletin  will  be  published  and  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final 
releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten-year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census 
was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establish- 
ments. The  census  report  form  used  to  collect  information  on  pyrites  also  provided  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  pyrites. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  ROCK  SALT  AND  THE  CHEMICAL  AND  FERTILIZER  MINERAL  MINING,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED, 

INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1954,  1939,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954-  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500; 
and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development) 


Item 


Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. . , 


Primary  products  of  the  industry do. 

Other  products  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mining6 do. 

Number  of  employees,  total7 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers .1,000.. . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 


ss  of  production  and  development  workers. . .do. .. . 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do ... . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for 

preparation8 do. . . . 

Fuel do.... 

Purchased  electric  energy do. . . . 

Contract  work do. . . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . . 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment). 


.do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment10 1,000... 

Water  intake11 1,000,000  gallons... 


Rock  salt  industry 


1954 


35,658 

330,769 
54,889 

30,013 

1,925 

1,659 

266 


3,861 

14,868 

7,117 
1,454 

5,351 
335 

367 
244 

1,534 

2,186 

1,260 

48 

2,968 


1939 


^6,896 

6,896 

5,721 

1,561 

1,380 
181 

2,608 

3,149 

1,434 
540 


153 

151 

3 

(NA) 


(NA) 

212 

23 

(NA) 


Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining, 
not  elsewhere  classified,  industry 


Total, 
1954 


21,779 

21,779 

18,073 

1,427 

1,209 
218 

2,424 
10,612 

4,569 

1,242 

3,775 
193 
394 
439 

3,360 

4,455 

2,825 

52 

14,167 


Pyrites  subindustry1 


1954 


12,000 
12,000 

9,854 

903 

783 
120 

1,447 

6,354 

2,971 
708 

92,442 

22 

211 

(9) 

83 

612 
83 
29 

985 


1939 


^602 

4576 
26 

458 

204 

189 

15 

348 

385 

204 
37 

95 
7 

34 
8 

(NA) 

(NA) 

15 

3 

(NA) 


1919 


z2,409 

*2,215 
194 

1,484 

1,268 

1,172 
96 

(NA) 

2,495 

1,385 
185 

616 

163 

59 

87 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

7 

(NA) 


Miscel- 
laneous 
chemical 

and 
fertilizer 
minerals 

sub- 

industry, 

1954 


9,779 

9,779 

8,219 

524 

426 
98 

977 

4,258 

1,598 
534 

91,772 
171 
183 
(9) 

3,277 

3,843 

2,742 

23 

13,182 


year. 


^Jot  available. 

■"-Comparable  statistics  for  1929  are  not  available;  statistics  for  pyrites  were  included  with  those  for  sulfur  for  that 

Represents  value  of  products. 

Represents  rock  salt. 

^Represents  pyrites. 

50f  this  total,  $4,812  thousand  represents  the  value  of  evaporated  salt  and  salt  from  brines.  These  products  are  clas- 
sified in  the  manufacturing  industry,  "Salt." 

6For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies  and  minerals  received 
for  preparation,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939  and  1919,  repre- 
sents value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "value  added,"  as 
computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the;  year  in  each  industry  by  mining  and  preparing  the  primary  products 
of  these  industries,  producing /other  products,  performing  services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

8Figures  for  1939  and  1919  exclude  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation. 

9The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 

10Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 
11Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  ROCK  SALT  INDUSTRY,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:   1954 


Item 


United  States, 
total 


Middle  Atlantic 

and 

North  Central 

(New  York, 

Michigan, 

and  Kansas) 


West  South  Central  and  West 


Louisiana 


Texas,  Utah, 

Nevada,  and 

California 


Value  of  shipmenta. $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining1 do. . . 

Number  of  employees,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000.. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do . . . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation. .do. . . 

Fuel do... 

Purchased  electric  energy do . . . 

Contract  work do. . . 

Purchased  machinery  installed do . . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) do... 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment* 1,000.. 

Water  intake5 1,000,000  gallons. 


35,658 

30,013 

1,925 

1,659 
266 

3,861 

14,868 

7,117 

1,454 

5,351 

335 

367 

244 

1,534 

2,186 

1,260 

48 

2,968 


20,879 

18,555 

926 

843 
83 

2,015 
7,441 

4,329 
583 

1,978 
151 
253 
147 

707 

912 

707 

28 

(D) 


13,109 

10,113 

855 

704 
151 

1,574 

6,544 

2,330 

700 

33,268 

246 

(3) 

668 

1,186 

486 

17 

2,112 


1,670 

1,345 

144 

112 
32 

272 

883 

458 

171 

3202 

52 
(3) 
159 

88 

67 

3 

(D) 


Hrfithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

•"■See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

2See  table  1,  footnote  7. 

3See  table  1,  footnote  9. 

*See  table  1,  footnote  10. 

5See  table  1,  footnote  11. 


Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  ROCK  SALT,  PYRITES,  RECOVERED  ELEMENTAL  SULFUR,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS' CHEMICAL 

AND  FERTILIZER  MINERALS:   1954  AND  1939 

(The  figures  for  each  product  in  this  table  include  production  in  the  mineral  industry  to  which  the  product  is  primary  and, 
where  applicable,  production  reported  as  secondary  products  in  other  mineral  industries  or  in  manufacturing  industries.) 


Product 


Unit  of 
measure 


1954 


Production 
(quantity) 


Shipments  and 
interplant  transfers 


Quantity 


Value,  f.o.b. 

mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


1939 
production 


Quantity 


Value,  f.o.b. 

mine  or  plant 

($1,000) 


Rock  salt,  total. 


Rock  salt,  except  pressed  blocks. 
Pressed  blocks 


Pyrites  (gross  weight) 

Sulfur  content 

Recovered  elemental  sulfur1 

Miscellaneous  chemical  and  fertilizer 
minerals,  not  elsewhere  classified... 


1,000  short  tons 

do. 
do. 

1,000  long  tons 

do. 

do. 


4,971 

4,912 
59 

912 

405 

366 


4,821 

4,763 
58 

934 

416 

333 


32,962 

31,916 
1,046 

7,665 


9,341 


^3,489 


2,055 

2,011 
44 

516 

214 

(NA) 


6,900 

(NA) 
(NA) 

1,325 

(NA) 
(NA) 


NANot  available. 

■"■Represents  sulfur  (of  a  purity  98  percent  or  greater)  recovered  from  hydrogen  sulphide  in  natural  and  residue  gases  at 
establishments  primarily  producing  such  sulfur  and  as  a  secondary  product  at  natural  gas  liquids  plants,  at  petroleum 
refineries,  and  at  chemical  plants. 

Includes  spodumene,  miscellaneous  sulfur-bearing  materials,  natural  iron-oxide  pigments,  wollastonite,  lignaceous  shale, 
mineral  goil  builders,  amblygonite,  and  bat  guano. 
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PRELIMINARY    REPORT 


1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 


September  1955  Series:  MI-14-8 

PEAT 

The  peat  industry  shipped  242  thousand  tons  of  peat  in  1954,  valued  at  $2,  251  thousand. 
The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $912  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $293 
thousand  for  supplies,  $204  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $46  thousand  for  contract 
work.  Expenditures  of  $  158  thousand  were  made  for  purchased  machinery  installed.  Average 
employment  in  the  industry  was  338.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work, 
new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $194  thousand.  The  total  horsepower 
of  equipment  available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  23  thousand. 

The  1954 /tonnage  of  peat  produced  represents  approximately  a  fourfold  increase  since|1939, 


the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Employment  in  the  peat  indus- 
try nearly  doubled  between  1939  and  1954  and  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  seven- 
fold. In  1954,  peat  was  produced  in  20  States.  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  total  production  was 
from  the  North  Central  States,  25  percent  from  4  western  States,  and  over  15  percent  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Imports  of  peat  moss  in  1954  were  nearly  the  same  as  total  domestic 
peat  production,  amounting  to  241  thousand  tons.  These  imports  came  primarily  from  Germany 
and  Canada. 

The  peat  industry  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining  reed  or  sedge 
peat,  peat  humus,  and  peat  moss;  and  in  grinding,  shredding,  screening,  or  otherwise  preparing 
peat.  This  definition  is  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Indus- 
tries, Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949).  In  1954,  about  61 
percent  of  the  total  production  represented  peat  humus;  26  percent  was  reed  or  sedge  peat;  and 
11  percent  was  moss  peat.  About  85  percent  of  all  peat  was  prepared  by  pulverizing,  shredding, 
or  other  processes  prior  to  use.  Almost  all  peat  used  in  the  United  States  in  1954  was  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census 
bulletin,  "Miscellaneous  Nonmetallic  Minerals,"  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will 
be  issued  for  other  industries  within  the  next  few  months.  g 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  approximately  ten  year  intervals  for  a 
century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals 
census  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
(U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  estab- 
lishments. The  census  report  form  used  for  the  peat  industry  also  provided  the  information 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  peat  production. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  19391 


Item 


Peat 

Production 1,000  short  tons. 

Shipments do 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000 

Peat do 

Other  products  and  services do 

Value  added  In  mineral  production3 do 

Number  of  employees,  total4 

Production  and  development  workers 

,  All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees .■ do 

Supplies do 

do 


Fuel 

Purchased  electric  energy . . . .  .do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. . . 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction,  machinery, 

and  equipment) do. . . 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 1,000. 


56 
(HA) 

2378 
2378 

338 

184 

157 

27 

246 

184 

101 

43 

21 

15 

4 

(Z) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

18 


NANot  available. 

ZLess  'than  $500. 

■"■Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939,  less  than  $2,500. 

Represents  value  of  products. 

3For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy, 
contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric 
energy,  and  contract  work. 

^Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 


Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  PEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


United 

States, 

total 


New 
England3 


Middle  Atlantic 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


New  York 

and 

New 

Jersey 


North  Central 


Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota 

and  Iowa 


South 


Georgia 

and 

Texas 


Wash- 
ington 


Idaho, 

Colorado, 

and 

California 


Shipments  of  peat 1,000  short  tons. 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. . . 

Value  added  in  mineral  production3. . .do. .. . 

Number  of  employees ,  total* 

Production  and  development  workers 

All  other  employees 

Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000... 

Wages  of  production  and 

development  workers. do 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees ...  do 

Supplies do 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy do 

Contract  work do 

Purchased  machinery  installed do 

Capital  expenditures  (development 
work,  construction,  machinery, 

and  equipment ) do 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only,  .do 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5. 1,000 


242 

22,270 

1,763 

338 

309 

29 

629 
1,455 

810 

102 
293 

173 
31 
46 

158 


194 
127 


9 

2 136 

105 

36 

33 

3 

51 
102 

53 

7 

36 


16 


16 
142 

117 
22 
22 

45 
78 

64 

1 

13 


22 
235 
181 

40 
40 

62 
179 

124 
36 

11 


29 

357 

281 

47 

40 

7 

82 
212 

106 
30 
10 
53 
11 
2 

16 


62 

2813 

583 

100 
96 
4 

227 
542 

303 
9 

169 
46 
15 


37 

168 

136 

47 

47 

78 
124 

91 
9 

20 
4 
9 


43 

2154 

140 

13 


191 

159 

16 
16 


30 
83 


16 
4 


11 
28 


27 
14 


23 


1Includes  establishments  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 
2Includes  the  value  of  products  other  than  peat  and  services  amounting  to  less  than  $20,000. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  3. 
4See  table  1,  footnote  4. 
5See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
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NATIVE  ASPHALT,  BITUMENS,  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS 

Shipments  of  native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products  were  1,408  thousand  tons  in  1954,  valued 
at  $6,  424  thousand.  The  principal  expenses  of  establishments  primarily  producing  these  products  included 
$2,027  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $1,421  thousand  for  supplies  and  contract  work,  and  $222  thousand 
for  fuel  and  electric  energy.  Expenditures  of  $476  thousand  were  made  for  purchased  machinery  installed. 
Employment  at  these  establishments  averaged  539.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development 
work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $552  thousand.  Total  horsepower  of 
equipment  available  for  use  by  these  establishments  was  31  thousand  and  total  water  intake  for  use,  including 
mine  water,   was  38  million  gallons.     (See  reverse  for  detailed  statistics.) 

Production  of  native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products  in  1954  represents  nearly  a  threefold 
increase  since  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  During  the  same 
period,  employment  at  such  establishments  declined  by  over  one-third,  but  horsepower  of  power  equipment 
more  than  doubled.  In  1954,  native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products  were  produced  in  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Utah.  Total  domestic  production  of  native  asphalt,  bitumens, 
and  related  products  in  1954,  was  more  than  twice  the  imports  of  607  thousand  tons  of  solid  petroleum  asphalt, 
most  of  which  was  imported  from  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

The  native  asphalt  and  bitumens  industry  as  now  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  milling,., or  otherwise  preparing 
native  asphalt  and  bitumens,  including  gilsonite,  wurtzilite,  grahamite,  and  ozokerite  (see  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufacturing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  May  1949).  Of  these  minerals,  only  gilsonite  was  produced  in  1954.  It  is  not  possible  to  show 
separate  statistics  for  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  gilsonite  without  approximately  dis- 
closing the  operations  of  individual  companies. 

At  previous  minerals  censuses  the  native  asphalt  and  bitumens  industry  was  defined  as  including 
bituminous  limestone  and  bituminous  sandstone.  Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  these 
products  are  now  included  in  the  crushed  and  broken  limestone  industry  and  the  crushed  and  broken  sandstone 
industry.  The  present  report  includes  such  establishments,  presenting  statistics  comparable  with  previous 
years.  Bituminous  limestone  production  in  1954  represented  about  84  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  native 
asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products,  although  only  about  43  percent  of  the  total  value  of  these  products. 
Over  98  percent  of  the  tonnage  of  all  native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products  in  1954  was  prepared  by 
crushing,    pulverizing,    or  other  methods  prior  to  use. 

These  statistics  .are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Miscellaneous 
Nonmetallic  Minerals",  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the 
near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  will  be  issued  for  other  industries  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1939,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  approximately  ten  year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present 
legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census  was  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order 
to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establishments.  The  census  report  form  used  for  native 
asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products  also  provided  the  information  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its 
annual  statistics  on  the  production  of  these  minerals. 
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PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  NATIVE  ASPHALT,  BITUMENS,  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  19191 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products 

Production 1,000  short  tons. 

Shipments do 


Value  of  shipments,  total '. $1,000. 


Native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related  products do. 

Other  products  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mineral  production* do. 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only • do. . . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment? 1,000. 

Water  intake8 1,000,000  gallons. 


1,417 
1,408 

6,424 

36,424 
(3) 

4,857 

539 

451 
88 

987 

3,670 

1,443 

584 

61,421 

137 

85 

(6) 

476 


552 

414 

31 

38 


495 
(NA) 

22,968 

2,818 
150 

2,554 

853 

730 
123 

1,330 

1,307 

608 

285 

317 

68 

28 

1 

(NA) 

(NA) 
89 

13 
(NA) 


819 
(NA) 

25,124 

5,123 

1 

4,345 

1,306 

1,123 
183 

(NA) 

2,620 

1,255 

586 

518 

138 

39 

84 

(NA) 

(NA) 

182 

13 

(NA) 


(NA) 
(NA) 

2  750 

750 

343 

387 

324 
63 

(NA) 

838 

295 
136 
376 

25 

6 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

1 
(HA) 


TJot  available. 

1Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less 
than  $2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development. 
Represents  value  of  products. 

3The  value  of  other  products  and  services  is  included  with  the  value  of  shipments  of  native  asphalt,  bitumens,  and  related 
products.  This  value  amounted  to  less  than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  in  which  it  is  included. 

*For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric 
energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  machinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  and  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of 
supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work. 

'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

6The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

Represents  total  water  Intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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GYPSUM,  MICA,  VERMICULITE,  ASBESTOS,  DIATOMITE,  PERLITE, 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NONMETALLIC  MINERALS 


GYPSUM--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  gypsum  industry  in  1954  (excluding  mines 
operated  as  part  of  manufacturing  plants)  was  $6,629  thousand.  Principal  expenses  of  the 
gypsum  industry  included  $1,851  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $924  thousand  for  supplies 
and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $306  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $77 
thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $2,  j95  thousand. 
Employment  in  this  industry  averaged  449.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $2,423  thousand.  The 
total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  28  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during 
the  year  was  131  million  gallons. 

The  9,057  tons  of  gypsum  produced  in  1954  (including  gypsum  produced  at  mines 
operated  as  part  of  establishments  classified  in  manufacturing  industries)  was  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral 
Industries.  Man-hours  used  to  produce  gypsum  increased  only  21  pqycent  between  1939  and 
1954,  while  wages  paid  to  produce  gypsum  more  than  tripled  over  the  same  period.  Gypsum 
was  mined  in  20  States,  with  Michigan  the  leading  State;  although  in  4  States  all  gypsum  mines 
were  operated  as  part  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Imports  of  crude  gypsum  in  1954 
totaled  3,360  thousand  tons  valued  at  $4,870  thousand.  Eighty-five  percent  of  these  imports 
were  from  Canada. 

The  "Gypsum"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Volume  II,  Nonmanufac- 
turing  Industries,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  May  1949)  repre- 
sents establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  quarrying,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing 
gypsum  (including  gypsite).  Calcining  activities  are  excluded.  However,  if  a  mine  is  part  of 
an  establishment  producing  gypsum  products,  the  entire  establishment  is  classified  in  the 
manufacturing  industry,  "Gypsum  products.  "  In  1954,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  gypsum  was 
mined  at  such  manufacturing  establishments.  Selected  statistics  for  such  mines,  as  specified, 
are  included  in  Tables   1  and  3  of  this  report,   but  not  in  Table  2. 

MICA--The  value  of  shipments  of  the  mica  industry  in  1954  was  $4,125  thousand. 
Principal  expenses  included  $1,343  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $598  thousand  for  supplies 
and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $283  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $347 
thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $474  thousand. 
Employment  in  this  industry  averaged  710.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $860  thousand.  The 
total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was  17  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during 
the  year,   including  mine  water,   was  1,022  million  gallons. 
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Employment  in  the  mica  industry  in  1954  was  over  three  times  as  large  as  employment 
in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Available  horsepower 
of  power  equipment  increased  by  more  than  eightfold  between  1939  and  1954.  Establishments 
primarily  producing  mica  in  1954  were  located  in  1 7  States,  with  North  Carolina  the  leading 
State.  Imports  of  unmanufactured  mica  in  1954  amounted  to  11,  123  thousand  pounds  valued  at 
$3,  261  thousand,    most  of  which  was  imported  from  India  and  Brazil. 

The  "Mica"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (see  reference  above  under  "Gypsum")  represents  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  mica  such  as  muscovite  and  phlogopite. 
About  95  percent  of  the  value  of  all  sheet  and  scrap  mica  mined  was  accounted  for  by  establish- 
ments in  the  mica  industry,  with  small  amounts  also  produced  in  the  feldspar  and  other  mineral 
industries.  Separate  establishments  engaged  in  grinding  mica  are  classified  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry,  "Minerals  and  earths:  ground  or  otherwise  treated.  "  About  45  percent  of  all 
ground  mica  was  ground  at  such  establishments  in  1954. 

VERMICULITE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NONMETALLIC  MINERALS,  NOT  ELSEWHERE 
CLASSIFIED--The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  classified  in  these  industries  in  1954 
was  $24,860  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $6,957  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries, 
$4,910  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $1,689  thousand  for  fuel 
and  electric  energy,  and  $1,  334  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $1,441  thousand.  Employment  in  these  industries  averaged  1,704.  Capital 
expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $1,952  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use 
in  these  industries  was  76  thousand.  Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including  mine 
water,    was  520  million  gallons. 

The  " Vermiculite"  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  reference  above  under  "Gypsum")  represents  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  vermiculite.  Establishments 
engaged  in  manufacturing  exfoliated  vermiculite  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industry, 
"Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  mineral  products,  not  elsewhere  classified.  "  Separate  statistics 
cannot  be  published  for  the  "Vermiculite"  industry  in  1954  without  approximately  disclosing 
the  operations  of  individual  establishments. 

The  "Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  minerals,  not  elsewhere  classified,"  industry  as  defined 
in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (see  reference  above  under 
"Gypsum")  represents  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  mining,  quarrying,  milling,  or 
otherwise  preparing  miscellaneous  nonmetallic  minerals,  not  elsewhere  classified,  such  as 
asbestos,  diatomite,  natural  gem  stones,  graphite,  greensand,  perlite,  and  Iceland  spar 
(optical  grade  calcite).  Separate  subindustry  statistics  have  been  tabulated  for  1954  for 
"Asbestos,"  "Diatomite,"  and  "Perlite."  The  data  for  "Vermiculite"  are  combined  with 
subindustry  figures  for  "Greensand  and  other  minerals." 

Asbestos--The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing 
asbestos  in  1954  was  $4,  877  thousand.  Principal  expenses  for  these  establishments  included 
$1,402  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $606  thousand  for  supplies,  $313  thousand  for  fuel 
and  electric  energy,  and  $174  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery 
installed  was  $248  thousand.  Employment  averaged  435.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration 
and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $363 
thousand.     The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use  was   17  thousand. 

The  49  thousand  tons  of  asbestos  produced  in  1954  was  slightly  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  at  establishments  primarily  producing  asbestos  nearly  tripled  between  1939  and 
1954,  while  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  in  1954  was  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  in  1939.  Establishments  primarily  producing  asbestos  in  1954  were  located  in  5  States. 
However,  about  80  percent  of  the  asbestos  produced  was  from  Vermont.  Imports  of  asbestos  in 
1954  amounted  to  678  thousand  tons  valued  at  $55,857  thousand,  most  of  which  was  imported 
from  Canada, 
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Diatomite--The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing 
diatomite  in  1954  was  $14,784  thousand.  Principal  expenses  of  these  establishments  included 
$3,880  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $3,690  thousand  for  supplies  and  minerals  received 
for  preparation,  $1,042  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy,  and  $858  thousand  for  contract 
work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $  1,  036  thousand.  Employment  averaged 
864.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new 
and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $1,075  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available 
for  use  was  38  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was   143  million  gallons. 

The  total  tonnage  of  diatomite  produced  in  1954  was  over  three  and  one-half  times  as 
large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  at  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  diatomite  more  than  doubled 
between  19  39  and  1954,  while  available  horsepower  of  power  equipment  increased  more  than 
fivefold  between  1939  and  1954.  Establishments  primarily  producing  diatomite  in  1954  were 
located  in  5  States,    with  California  the  leading  State. 

Perlite--The  value  of  shipments  of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing 
perlite  in  1954  was  $2,  259  thousand.  Principal  expenses  included  $486  thousand  for  wages  and 
salaries,  $517  thousand  for  supplies  and  contract  work,  and  $148  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric 
energy.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $69  thousand.  Employment  averaged 
123.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new 
and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $96  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for 
use  was  7  thousand.  Establishments  primarily  producing  perlite  in  1954  were  located  in  19 
States,   with  New  Mexico  the  leading  State. 

Vermiculite,  Greensand,  and  Other  Minerals—The  value  of  shipments  of  establish- 
ments primarily  engaged  in  producing  vermiculite,  greensand,  and  miscellaneous  nonmetallic 
minerals  (graphite,  natural  gem  stones,  and  calcite)  in  1954  was  $2, 940  thousand.  Principal 
expenses  included  $1,189  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries;  $399  thousand  for  supplies,  minerals 
received  for  preparation, .  and  contract  work;  $186  thousand  for  fuel  and  electric  energy.  The 
cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $88  thousand.  Employment  averaged  282.  Capital 
expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work,  new  construction,  and  new  and  used 
machinery  amounted  to  $418  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equipment  available  for  use 
was   14  thousand.     Water  intake  for  use  during  the  year  was  329  million  gallons. 

GENERAL- -These  statistics  are  derived  from  preliminary  tabulations  of  reports  re- 
ceived in  the  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  on  gypsum, 
mica,  asbestos,  diatomite,  perlite,  and  miscellaneous  nonmetallic  minerals  will  appear  in  the 
Census  bulletin,  "Miscellaneous  Nonmetallic  Minerals.  "  This  bulletin  will  be  published  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and 
final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries. 

The  1954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  19  39,  minerals  censuses  had  been  conducted  at  about  ten- year  intervals  for  a  century. 
Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every  five  years.  The  1954  minerals  census 
was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  in  order  to  minimize  duplication  in  canvassing  mineral  establish- 
ments. The  census  report  form  used  for  the  mica  industry  also  provided  information  required 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  annual  statistics  on  mica. 
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Table  1.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  GYPSUM,  MICA,  VERMTCULITE,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
(Excludes  establishments  for  195-4  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929  less 


Line 
no. 


Gypsum  industry 


1954 


Total 


Mines  and 

plants 
classified 
in  mineral 
industries 


Mines 
included 
•  in 
establish- 
ments 
classified 

in  manu- 
facturing 
industries 


1939 


1929 


1919 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


17 

18 
19 
20 


Gypsum 

Production 1,000  short  tons. 

Shipments do 


Value  of  shipments1 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining2 , do. . 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 


of  production  and  development  workers do. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation* do. 

Fuel do. 

Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work do. 

Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


9,057 
3,438 

10,314 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

2,984 

(NA) 

5,572 
(NA) 

4,247 
(NA) 


2,487 

2,479 

^,629 

5,350 

449 

399 
50 

926 

3,158 

1,567 
284 
924 
171 
135 
77 

2,395 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only .- do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons.. 


(NA) 

2,423 

(NA) 

2,362 

(NA) 

28 

(NA) 

131 

6,570 
959 

3,685 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 

2,058 

(NA) 

4,005 
(NA) 

2,940 

(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 


3,302 
(NA) 

4,569 

3,756 

1,424 

1,327 
97 

2,466 

2,670 

1,640 

217 

624 

37 

146 

6 

(NA) 

(NA) 

277 

29 

(NA) 


5,152 
(NA) 

5,740 

4,516 

2,212 

2,078 
134 

(NA) 

4,159 

2,628 
307 
795 
137 
285 
7 

(NA) 

(NA) 

578 

26 

(NA) 


2,420 
(NA) 

6,806 

4,612 

2,473 

2,191 
282 

(NA) 

5,227 

2,478 
555 

1,530 

516 

144 

4 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

15 

(NA) 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
NANot  available.  /'/ 

ZLess  than  500. 

1For  1954,  figures  represent  value  of  shipments  of  produots  primary  to  each  industry  or  subindustry  and  the  value  of  secondary  products 
shipments  and  services.  Figures  for  years  prior  to  1954  represent  value  of  production  and  services. 

2For  1954,  represents  value  of  produots  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies,  minerals  received  for  preparation, 
fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  contract  work,  and  purchased  maohinery  installed;  for  1939,  1929,  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less 
cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract  work.  Thus,  "Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added 
during  the  year  in  each  industry  by  mining  and  preparing  the  primary  produots  of  these  industries,  produoing  other  products,  performing' 
services  for  others,  and  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 
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NONMETALLIC  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

than  $2,500;  and  for  1919,  lees  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost  of  development) 


Hioa  industry 

vermiculite  and  miscellaneous  nonmetallio  minerals,  not  elsewhere 

classified 

,  industries 

ABbestos  subindustry 

Diatoroite 
subindustry 

Vermiculite 

Perlite 

industry  and 

Line 

1954 

1939 

1929 

1919 

Total, 
1954 

1954 

.1939 

1929 

1919 

1954 

1939, 

sub- 

industry, 

1954 

greensand 
and  other 
minerals 

no. 

subindustry, 

1954 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■   ... 

... 

... 

1 
2 

4,125 

327 

516 

607 

24,860 

4,877 

492 

397 

250 

14,784 

2,018 

2,259 

2,940 

3 

3,283 

276 

415 

469 

17,438 

3,899 

341 

319 

198 

9,233 

1,393 

1,621 

2,685 

4 

710 

210 

249 

488 

1,704 

435 

169 

211 

160 

864 

361 

123 

282 

5 

670 

190 

226 

448 

1,374 

394 

160 

195 

146 

635 

299 

101 

244 

6 

40 

20 

23 

40 

330 

41 

9 

16 

14 

229 

62 

22 

38 

7 

1,197 

361 

(NA) 

(NA) 

2,703 

754 

344 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,206 

751 

241 

502 

8 

2,571 

189 

354 

473 

14,890 

2,495 

320 

349 

173 

9,470 

1,101 

1,151 

^      1,774 

9 

1,256 

118 

195 

288 

5,258 

1,164 

151 

237 

92 

2,718 

338 

369 

1,007 

10 

87 

20 

58 

47 

1,699 

238 

18 

34 

29 

1,162 

138 

117 

182 

11 

598 

25 

65 

108 

4,910 

606 

86 

36 

47 

3,690 

446 

'517 

'399 

12 

151 

10 

18 

21 

967 

153 

22 

27 

3 

590 

96 

106 

118 

13 

132 

16 

18 

2 

722 

160 

40 

13 

2 

452 

83 

42 

68 

14 

347 

(z) 

... 

7 

1,334 

174 

3 

2 

... 

858 

... 

(') 

<*) 

15 

-474 

(HA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,441 

248 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,036 

(NA) 

69 

88 

16 

860 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,952 

363 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

1,075 

(NA) 

96 

418 

17 

417 

9 

6 

(NA) 

1,028 

200 

13 

,89 

(NA) 

724 

48 

67 

37 

18 

17 

2 

2 

1 

76 

17 

4 

2 

(z) 

38 

7 

7 

14 

19 

1,022 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

520 

(D) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

143 

(NA) 

(D) 

329 

20 

■'Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll,  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Figures  for  years  prior  to  1954  exclude  the  cost  of  minerals  received  for  preparation. 

'The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  oost  of  supplies. 

Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  eleotrio  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2.— PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  GYPSUM  AND  MICA  INDUSTRIES  AMD 


Line 
no. 


Gypsum  Industry 


United  States, 
total 


Northeast, 
North  Central, 

and  South 

(New  York, 
Michigan, 
Virginia, 
Arkansas, 

Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, 

and  Texas) 


Mountain 
(Montana, 

Idaho, 

Wyoming, 

Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 

Arizona, 

and  Nevada) 


Pacific 
(Washington 

and 
California ) 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 


Gypsum 

Production 1,000  short  tons. 

Shipments do 


Value  of  shipments1 $1,000. 

Value  added  in  mining2 do.. 

Number  of  employees,  total3 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development  workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers do.. 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . 

Supplies  and  minerals  received  for  preparation do.. 


Fuel. 


.do. 


Purchased  electric  energy do. 

Contract  work .do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed do. 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only y.  .do. . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment5 i... .1,000. 

Water  intake6 1,000,000  gallons... 


2,487 
2,479 

6,629 

5,350 

449 

399 

50 

926 

3,158 

1,567 
284 
924 
171 
135 
77 

2,395 

2,423 

2,362 

28 

131 


1,504 
1,498 

3,955 

3,162 

303 

278 
25 

663 

2,024 

1,082 
138 
567 

80 
122 

35 

2,056 

2,067 

2,033 

14 

(D) 


484 
484 

1,664 

1,372 

92 

82 
10 

174 

696 

339 

61 

*235 

61 

(4) 

237 

241 

234 

10 

(D) 


499 
497 

1,010 

816 

54 

39 
15 

89 

438 

146 

85 

*164 

43 

(*) 

102 

115 
95 

4 


DWithheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 
xSee  table  1,  footnote  1. 
2See  table  1,  footnote  2. 
3See  table  1,  footnote  3. 
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THE  DIATCMIIE  SUBINDUSTRY,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954 


Mica  industry 

Diatomite  subindustry 

United 

States, 

total ' 

Northeast  and 

North  Central 

South 

West 

(Montana, 

Idaho, 

Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 

Arizona, 

United 

States, 

total 

Mountain 
(Arizona 

and 
Nevada) 

Paolfic 
(Washington, 

Oregon, 

and 

California) 

New 
Hampshire 

Maine, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania, 

North 
Carolina 

Maryland", 
Virginia, 

South 
Carolina, 

Line 
no. 

South  Dakota 

Georgia, 
and  Alabama 

California) 

v^ 

4,125 

218 

211 

3,093 

437 

166 

14,784 

1,723 

13,061 

1 
2 

3 

3,283 

175 

183 

2,548 

183 

194 

9,233 

1,039 

8,194 

4 

710 

49 

30 

556 

49 

26 

864 

96 

768 

5 

670 
40 

}           • 

30 

J     523 
I      33 

} 

49 

{      ^ 

635 

229 

82 

14 

553 
215 

6 

7 

1,197 

86 

46 

906 

115 

44 

1,206 

181 

1,025 

8 

2,571 

140 

118 

1,611 

429 

273 

9,470 

1,169 

8,301 

9 

1,256 

87 

598 

r    151 

1      132 
347 

93 
1 

40 
6 

68 

13 

*29 

} 

905 
58 

297 
J   113 
1    98 

140 

} 

119 

7 
*256 

47 

(*) 

71 

8 

18 

11 

165 

2,718 

1,162 

3,690 

(    590 

I   452 

858 

389 

86 

506 

102 

47 

39 

2,329 

1,076 

3,184 

488 

405 

819 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

474 

4 

10 

223 

33 

204 

1,036 

134 

902 

16 

860 

7 

19 

326 

82 

426 

1,075 

144 

931 

17 

417 

4 

10 

182 

26 

195 

724 

93 

631 

18 

17 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1 

38 

5 

33 

19 

1,022 

(D) 

... 

848 

(D) 

(D) 

143 

(D) 

(D) 

20 

*See  table  1,  footnote  5. 
3Soe  table  1,  footnote  6, 
6See  table  1,  footnote  7. 
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Table  3.-- QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  GYPSUM,  MICA,  ASBESTOS,  DIATOMITE,  GREENSAND  MARL,  PERLITE, 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NONMETALLIC  MINERALS:  1954  AND  1939 

(The  figures  for  each  product  in  this  table  include  production  in  the  mineral  industry  to  which  the  product  ifl  primary  and, where  applicable, 
production  reported  aa  secondary  products  in  other  mineral  industries  or  in  manufacturing  industries.) 


Gypsum  (crude),  including  gypsite  and  anhydrite,  total.. 

Produced  by  mines  and  plants  classified  in  mineral 
industries 

Produced  by  mines  included  in  establishments 
classified  in  manufacturing  industries..... 


Hand-cobbed  mica 

Full-trim  sheet  mica  equivalent. 
Sheet  mica,  total 


Punch,  circle,  and  washer 

Full-trim,  half -trim,  and  other  sheet  mica. 


Scrap  (or  flake)  mica. 

Ground  mica 

Asbestos,  total 


Chrysotile. 
AmphiboLs . . 


Diatomite 
Crude.... 
Prepared. 


Greensand  marl 

Perlite  (crude ) 

Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  minerals*. 


Unit  of 
measure 


1,000  short  tons 


1,000  pounds. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


....do 

1,000  short  tons 
do 


.do.... 
•do.... 


.do. 
.do. 


•  do. 


.do. 


1954 


Produotion 
(quantity) 


9,057 

2,487 
6,570 

927 
42 

462 

291 
171 

55 

81 

49 

44 
5 


437 
361 


4 
288 


Shipments  and 
interplant  transfers 


Quantity 


3,438 

2,479 
959 

927 

I 

458 

287 
171 

55 

81 

50 

45 
5 

3364 

4 
288 


Value  f.o.b. 
mine  or 

plant 
($1,000) 


10,301 

6,616 

'  3,685 

244 

2,254 

41 
2,213 

746 

4,694 

24,877 

24,795 
82 

314,562 

196 

"^2,149 

2,742 


1939 
production 


Quantity 


3,314 

(HA) 
(HA) 


i27 


(HA) 
16 

(HA) 

(HA) 

99 

4 
(HA) 


Value  f.o.b. 
mine  or 

plant 
($1,000) 


'4,580 

)    (NA) 
(HA) 


436 


(HA) 

498 

(HA) 
(HA) 

2,024 

285 

(HA) 
(HA) 


^fot  available. 

Represents  thousands  of  short  tons. 

2Includee  the  value  of  secondary  products  of  the  asbestos  industry  amounting  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  this  total  value. 

Represents  net  shipments  of  crude  and  prepared  diatomite.  Net  shipments  ore  equal  to  shipments  and  Interplant  transfers  lese  crude 
minerals  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation.  Crude  diatomite  accounts  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  quantity  and 
value  of  crude  and  prepared  diatomite  shipped. 

^Includes  vermiculite,  graphite,  gem  materials,  and  caloite  (Iceland  spar). 
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PREUMINARY    REPORT  ^ 

■  ■  i 

954  Census  of  Mineral  Industries 

Series:       ■     mi- 14-9-3 


May  1956 


TMC,  SOAPSTONE,  AND  PYSOPHYLUTE 

The  value  of  shipments  of  the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry  in  1954  was  $11,  819  thousand. 
The  principal  expenses  of  the  industry  included  $4,  794  thousand  for  wages  and  salaries,  $1,671  thousand  for 
supplies,  $256  thousand  for  minerals  received  for  preparation,  $705  thousand  for  fuel  and  purchased  electric 
energy,  and  $412  thousand  for  contract  work.  The  cost  of  purchased  machinery  installed  was  $486  thousand. 
Employment  in  the  industry  averaged  over  1,450.  Capital  expenditures  for  exploration  and  development  work, 
new  construction,  and  new  and  used  machinery  amounted  to  $1,  197  thousand.  The  total  horsepower  of  equip- 
ment available  for  use  in  the  industry  was  36  thousand  and  total  water  intake  for  use  during  the  year,  including 
mine  water,    was  324  million  gallons. 

The  606  thousand  tons  of  net  shipments  of  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  in  1954  was  two  and  one- 
third  times  as  large  as  production  in  1939,  the  year  covered  by  the  preceding  Census  of  Mineral  Industries. 
Employment  in  the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry  increased  by  about  one-quarter  between  1939 
and  1954,    while  horsepower  of  power  equipment  available  tripled  between  1939  and  1954. 

Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  in  1954  were  located 
in  12  States  with  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  California  the  leading  States.  Imports  of  talc, 
soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  amounted  to  22  thousand  tons,  valued  at  $678  thousand,  over  three-fourths  of 
which  was  imported  from  Italy. 

The  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry  as  defined  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  rep- 
resents establishments  primarily  engaged  ' ..  mining,  quarrying,  milling,  or  otherwise  preparing  talc  (including 
steatite),  soapstone,  or  pyrophyllite.  Dimension  soapstone  is  included  in  this  industry.  Establishments 
engaged  in  grinding  talc,  soapstone,  or  pyrophyllite  which  do  not  include  a  mine  are  classified  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry,    "Minerals  and  earths:    ground  or  otherwise  treated." 

Separate  statistics  are  shown  in  this  release  for  crude  ore  produced  by  establishments  in  the  mineral 
industries;  for  crushed,  sawed,  and  ground  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  produced  by  establishments  in 
the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry;  and  for  ground  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  produced  by 
establishments  classified  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Net  shipments  figures,  representing  talc,  soap- 
stone,  and  pyrophyllite  available  to  consumers  outside  of  the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry  are 
presented  in  table  3.  Over  75  percent  of  the  net  shipments  in  1954  represented  ground  talc,  soapstone,  and 
pyrophyllite;  about  23  percent  was  crude  ore;  and  the  remainder  was  crushed  and  sawed  talc,  soapstone,  and 
pyrophyllite.  About  77  percent  of  all  crude  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  produced  in  1954  was  prepared 
by  establishments  in  the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods: 
grinding,  crushing,  air  separation,  micronizing,  drying,  sawing,  flotation,  and  gravity  concentrating.  In 
addition,  establishments  classified  in, manufacturing  industries  purchased  crude  or  crushed  talc,  soapstone, 
and  pyrophyllite  and  prepared  this  material  by  grinding.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  579  thousand  tons  of  ground 
talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  available  for  consumers,  almost  80  percent  was  shipped  by  establishments 
classified  in  the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry  and  the  remainder  by  establishments  classified  in 
the  manufacturing  industries. 

These  statistics  are  derived  from  a  preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  received  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Final  and  more  detailed  figures  will  appear  in  the  Census  bulletin,  "Miscellaneous 
Nonmetallic  Minerals,  "  which  will  be  published  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the 
near  future.  Similar  preliminary  and  final  releases  are  being  issued  for  other  industries.  The  1954  Census 
of  Mineral  Industries  is  the  thirteenth  such  census  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  1939,  minerals  censuses  had 
been  conducted  at  about  ten- year  intervals  for  a  century.  Present  legislation  provides  for  such  a  census  every 
five  years. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director. 

For  sale  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices.    10  cents. 


Table  1. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TALC,  SOAPSTONE,  AND  PYROPHYLLITE  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954,  1939,  1929,  AND  1919 

(Excludes  establishments  for  1954  with  value  of  production  and  with  expenditures  less  than  $500;  for  1939  and  1929,  less  than 
$2,500;  and  for  1919,  less  than  $500  for  value  of  production  and  less  than  $5,000  for  cost 'of  development.) 


Item 


1954 


1939 


1929 


1919 


Net  shipments  of  talc,  eoapstone,  and 
pyrophyllite Short  tons. 

Value  of  shipments,  total $1,000. 


Talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite do. 

Other  products  and  services do. 

Value  added  in  mining* do. 

Number  of  employees,  total5 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and  development 
workers 1,000. 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. 

Wages  of  production  and  development  workers. do... 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do. . . 

Supplies do. . . 

Minerals  received  for  preparation do. . . 

Fuel do... 


Purchased  electric  energy .....do. 

Contract  work do. 


Purchased  machinery  installed ....do. 


Capital  expenditures  (development  work,  construction, 
machinery,  and  equipment) , do. 


For  machinery  and  equipment  only ....do... 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment6 1,000. 

Water  intake7 1,000,000  gallons. 


^605,901 
11,819 
11,819 

9,486 

1,453 

1,297 
156 

2,778 
7,838 

4,141 
653 

1,671 
256 
238 
467 
412 

486 

1,197 

444 

36 

324 


2253,992 

23,269 

3,088 
181 

2,441 

1,137 

970 
167 

2,068 

2,017 

807 

382 

619 

(NA) 

45 

162 

2 

(NA) 

(NA) 

102 

12 

(NA) 


^ 


3243,075 

32,688 

2,625 
63 

2,012 

632 

550 
82 


(NA) 

1,506 

615 

217 

531 

(NA) 

29 

99 

17 

(NA) 


(NA) 
35 
11 

(NA) 


(NA) 

32,302 

2,296 
6 

1,749 

1,061 

958 
103 

(NA) 

1,603 

835 

215 

345 

(NA) 

109 

46 

53 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

7 

(NA) 


^lot  available. 

:For  1954,  represents  net  shipments  of  talc,  aoapstone,  and  pyrophyllite.  Net  shipments  are  "Shipments  and  interplant 
transfers"  less  "Crude  and  ground  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for  preparation"  (see  table  3). 

2For  1939,  represents  production  of  crude  talc  and  soapstone  not  prepared,  at  the  establishment  where  produced;  and  pro- 
duction of  ground,  sawed,  and  manufactured  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  recovered  from  crude  materials  produced  during 
that  year. 

^Represents  production. 

*For  1954,  represents  value  of  products  shipped  plus  capital  expenditures  less  cost  of  supplies;  talc,  soapstone,  and 
pyrophyllite  received  for  preparation;  fuel;  purchased  electric  energy;  contract  work;  and  purchased  machinery  installed. 
For  1939,  1929,  and  1919,  represents  value  of  products  less  cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  contract 
work.  Thus,  "Value  added,"  as  computed  for  1954,  represents  the  value  added  during  the  year  in  the  talc,  soapstone,  and 
pyrophyllite  industry  by  mining  and  preparing  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  and  in  development  of  mineral  properties. 

Represents  an  average  of  12  monthly  figures  for  the  payroll  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

'Represents  the  horsepower  of  all  prime  movers  plus  the  horsepower  of  electric  motors  driven  by  purchased  energy. 

'Represents  total  water  intake  from  publicly  and  privately  owned  systems,  and  mine  water  used  for  mineral  preparation. 
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Table  2. —PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TALC,  SOAPSTONE,  AND  PYROPHYLLITE  INDUSTRY, 
FOR  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1954  -<e» 


Item 


United 

States, 

total 


Northeast 
(Vermont 

and 
New  York) 


South 


North 
Carolina 


Maryland 

and 
Virginia 


Georgia, 

Arkansas, 

and 

Texas 


West 


California 


Montana, 

Nevada, 

and 

Washington 


Production  of  crude  talc,  soapstone, 
and  pyrophyllite Short  tons. . . 

Value  of  shipments $1,000. . . 

Value  added  in  mining1 do 

Number  of  employees ,  total2 


Production  and  development  workers. 
All  other  employees 


Man-hours  worked  by  production  and 
development  workers 1,000. . . 

Principal  expenses,  total $1,000. . . 

Wages  of  production  and  development 

workers do 

Salaries  of  all  other  employees do 

Supplies do 

Minerals  received  for  preparation do 

Fuel do 

Purchased  electric  energy do 

Contract  work do..... 


Purchased  machinery  installed do 

Capital  expenditures  (development  work, 
construction,  machinery,  and  equipment) . . .  .do 

For  machinery  and  equipment  only do .... . 

Horsepower  rating  of  power  equipment*. ...1,000... 

Water  intake3 1,000,000  gallons... 


610,019 

11,819 

9,486 

1,453 

1,297 
156 

2,778 
7,838 


4,141 
653 

1,671 
256 
238 
467 
412 

486 


1,197 

444 

36 

324 


228,080 

4,760 

3,959 

428 

367 

61 

824 
3,172 


1,661 

219 

3856 


113 
323 
(3) 

226 


717 

224 

11 

(D) 


107,695 

1,960 

.1,425 

227 

204 
23 

448 
1,184 


507 
132 

393 

32 
37 
83 

80 


43,821 

2,321 

1,990 

516 

474 
42 

973 
1,832 


1,149 

.  170 

3401 


45 
67 
(3) 

65 


90 

247 

80 

52 

5 

8 

(D) 

(D) 

75,749 
896 
641 

130 

109 

21 

241 
576 


250 
84 

3194 

48 
(3) 
32 


134,713 
1,402 
1,133 

114 

106 

8 

218 

770 
V 

455 

42 
I"    161 

i  29 

*83 

57 

61 

48 

6 

(D) 


19,961 

480 

338 

38 

37 

1 

74 
304 


119 
6 

156 


11 
12 

26 

63 

23 

2 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disclosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

1See   table  1,  footnote  4.  » 

2See  table  1,  footnote  5. 

3The  cost  of  contract  work  is  included  with  the  cost  of  supplies. 

*See  table  1,  footnote  6. 

*See  table  1,  footnote  7. 
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Table  3.— QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  TALC,  SOAPSTONE,  AND  PYROPHYLLITE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1954  AND  1939 


Item 


Total 


Quantity 

(short 

tons) 


Value 

f.o.b. 

mine 

or  plant 

($1,000) 


Talo 


Quantity 

(short 

tons) 


Value 

f.o.b. 

mine 

or  plant 

($1,000) 


Soapstone 


Quantity 
(short 
tons) 


Value 

f.o.b. 

mine 

or  plant 

($1,000} 


Pyrophyllite 


Quantity 

(short 

tons) 


Value 

f.o.b. 

mine 

or  plant 

($1,000) 


1954 


Ore  mined  and  processed  at  establishments 
classified  in  the  mineral  industries1 
Production 

Crude 

Crushed 

Sawed 

Ground 


Shipments  and  lnterplant  transfers 

Crude 

Crushed 

Saved 

Ground 


Crude  ore  prepared  which  was  produced  at 
the  same  establishment2 


Crude  and  ground  ore  received  from  other 
establishments  for  preparation 


Net  shipments,  total3. 


Crude . . . 
Crushed. 
Sawed... 
Ground . . 


Ore  processed  at  establishments  classified 
in  the  manufacturing  industries 
Shipments  and  interplant  transfers  (ground) 


610,019 

189,796 

7,010 

462,282 


(D) 

3,055 

7,049 

(D) 


485,093 

17,005 
605,901 

140,414 
3,055 
7,049 

455,383 


123,326 


(D), 
-_  25 
2,217 

(D) 


256 

11,574 

1,271 

25 

2,217 

8,061 


2,776 


383,568 

112,823 

(D) 

272,920 


(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 


289,782 

(D) 
387,758 

116,779 
(D) 
(D) 

268,191 


99,957 


(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 


(D) 
7,148 

1,131 
(D) 
(D) 

5,746 


2,321 


106,877 

(D) 

(D) 

83,535 


18,515 
(D) 
(D) 

84,062 


87,366 

(D) 

(D), 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

84,062 


(D) 


88 
(D) 
(D) 
829 


(D) 
(D) 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 
829 


(D) 


119,574 
(D) 

105,827 


(D) 
(D) 

103,130 


107,945 
V 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

103,130 


(D) 


1939 


Production,  total* . 


Crude5 

Sawed  and  manufactured . . 

Ground 

Other  (not  classified  by  method  of 
preparation)6.. 


256,375 

14,521 

8,747 

230,724 

2,383 


3,103 

81 

658 

2,349 

15 


185,000 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 


2,100 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 


33,000 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA^ 


700 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 


38,000 

(NA) 
(NA) 


(D) 
(D) 

1,486 


(D) 

(D) 

(D) 
(D) 

1,486 


(D) 


300 

(NA) 
(NA) 


Withheld  to  avoid  approximately  disolosing  figures  of  individual  companies. 

■^Not  available. 

10nly  crude  ore  was  shipped  by  establishments  outside  of  the  talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite  industry. 
Includes  22,968  tons  of  talc  and  soapstone  which  was  only  sorted  and  screened.  Shipments  of  this  material  are  shown  as 
crude  ore. 

■'Represents  "Shipments  and  interplant  transfers t>    less  "Crude  and  ground  ore  received  from  other  establishments  for 
preparation." 

*The  distribution  by  type  of  material  is  only  approximate.  However,  it  is  based  on  a  percentage  distribution  representing 
over  99  percent  of  the  total  tonnage. 

'Represents  only  crude  material  not  prepared  at  the  establishment  where  produced. 

6Includes  2,327  tons,  valued  at  $10  thousand,  from  establishments  too  small  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  1939  minerals 
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U.  S.  Bur.  of 

Census 

the  Census 

Y 

1954  census 

21065 

of  mineral 

UN3p 

industries  : 

1954 

preliminary 


